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Chapter 1 
Queer Spiritual Soaces 


Sally R. Munt 


Introduction 


Where ate queer spiritual spaces and what happens in them? This book doesn’t 
provide a definitive answer to that question — so, reader, if you are an aspiring 
logical positivist, put it down now before you get disappointed or enraged.' 
Our book is the culmination and review of a research project conducted 
during 2008—2009, which involved a group of academics talking to about 150 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Trans, Queer and Intersex [LGBTQI]? peoples involved 
in several religious/spiritual traditions. The institutional and non-institutional 
case studies chosen were, namely: the predominantly Christian Quakers, 
Muslims, and Buddhists, together with those ‘non-aligned’ more place-based 
faith activities: the New Age community at Findhorn in Scotland, spirituality 
at the Michigan Womyn’s Music Festival in the US and the ‘spiritually curious 
online’ on the (global) Internet. The following chapters are arranged in this 
order. Our intention in the project was to ‘go fishing’ — to ask open questions, 
to see what we could find, and to be as curious and receptive as possible to what 
our participants said. 

What brought us to thinking about queer spiritual spaces? All of the 
researchers on this project have their own narratives to tell. Because the field 


1 Logical positivism is a philosophical approach based on empirical, rational principles that 
rely upon scientific, observational methods. 

2 We use the acronym LGBTQI to represent lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans and intersex people, 
however we also understand that these are contingent, overlapping and interrelated categories. 
LGBTQI is used here as an overarching category, recognising that this is flawed but expedient 
for our purposes of discussing gender and sexual differences and how they have been addressed 
in relation to the literature on religion/spirituality. We recognise and explore diversity between 
this category throughout the chapters, but also note how commonality and collectivity under 
banners such as ‘gay and lesbian’, LGBT and LGBTQI can be used to create belonging, agitate 
around inequities, and be used to find safe, welcoming spiritual spaces. We do not, in the main, 
use ‘queer’ much as an overarching category for two reasons: firstly those in our research largely 
tended to problematise or reject this label, and secondly, as the conclusion explores, we seek to 
question the academic baggage associated with this term (although also see Chapter 8 for an 


alternative view). 
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was so vast (and relatively unexplored by academics, see Chapter 2), I likened 
the project to a giant jellyfish, which are by nature what biologists call ‘bloomy’. 
So the direction of the project took a spidergraph form, dictated in part by the 
personal histories of the researchers, who each brought their own distinctive 
familiarity to a chosen case study. Most of our team was personally involved in 
one way or another with the spiritualities and spiritual spaces they researched, 
although this connection varied in intensity from individual to individual. We 
hoped that we could bring our comparative knowledge and insight together, 
so enriching our collective effort. We were committed to diversity in its many 
shapes, in approach, content, and selection. Queer spiritual spaces are emergent; 
we were asking, what is the role of this space/these spaces in contemporary 
religious and spiritual cultures, as both ‘knowledge and action’ (Lefebvre 1994 
[1974])? We were exploring spaces as dynamic, produced, contested and temporal. 
Our team was informed by geographies, and I am particularly interested in 
spatial theory expanded over the past thirty years, but pioneered by French 
Marxist philosopher Henri Lefebvre. Spatial theory has now developed with an 
interdisciplinary richness too broad to specify, but coalescing fruitfully within 
the sub-discipline of Cultural Geography. This field has been closely allied with 
social geographies and, therefore is sensitive to the complex intersectionality that 
infuses social categories such as race/ethnicity, sexuality, gender, class, age and so 
on.’ Social sensitivities informed by social and cultural geographies were hugely 
useful to us as we sought to build in ethical approaches to our understanding 
of queer spiritual spaces. Within this system of thought, space is seen less as 
a blank to be filled, and more as constituted through the elements within it 
emerging according to what occurs. Hence, spaces are political, multi-faceted 
and continually being re-created. How does the presence of LGBTQI people 
and communities re-work the meaning of iconic religious/spiritual spaces, and 
how are LGBTQI people in turn affected by their attendance in a sacred venue? 
Much use of the concept of performativity (Austin 1962, Butler 1997) has been 
made, drawing on the idea that space can ‘perform us’ as social actors, and that 
space in turn will modify or transform due to these enactments.* 


3 Intersectionality is the exploration of how different social categories such as sexuality, 
gender and ethnicity, operate together to produce inequalities within society, functioning 
systematically in order to ensure multiple forms of discrimination, within a ‘matrix’ of oppression. 
Intersectionalities, although structural entities within societies, result in producing separate, 
discrete subjectivities, thus individuals find themselves enmired by a host of troubles and need 
complex strategies to ‘escape’. The work of Black Feminist cultural critic Patricia Hill Collins 
(2000, 2007) is useful here. 

4 See Austin (1962), Butler (1997) for uses of the performative. See Gregson and Rose 
(2000) for a discussion of the performative constitution of space. 
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Queer underwater 


Queer peoples — which can encompass those who identify as Lesbian, Gay, 
Bisexual, Transgendered, Intersex, or ‘other’ — each have a personal narrative 
that can emphasise a trajectory of realisation and acceptance concerning their 
sexual/gender identities.’ Coming out stories were a staple of Anglo-American 
Lesbian and Gay Literature in the 1970s—1990s, and the ‘coming out story’ 
remains an enduring trope of queer existence into the twenty-first century. Self- 
narratives are intrinsic to late modernity, evidenced by the ‘biographical turn’, 
but have been particularly prevalent in the subcultures of sexual and gender 
difference. They can be less concerned with myths of origins (What made me 
gay’) than critical autobiographies or reflexive accounts reliant on epistemologies 
(‘How I learned to live a lesbian life’). For example, (it’s all about mel): although 
baptised as a Unitarian Universalist, I grew up in a predominantly socialist and 
atheistic family. I eagerly converted to Evangelical Christianity aged 13, joined a 
religious community aged 19, became influenced by Liberation Theology there, 
and got chucked out aged 22 for having a same-sex relationship. I then spent 
many years adopting the religious cult of Lesbian Feminism, only to hit upon 
in my forties a smidgen of disenchantment with sexual identity politics and 
activisms, needing an ineffable ‘more’. As I now approach my fifties Pve been 
returning to my Unitarian ‘roots’, but I have encountered the queer sublime 
most utterly by going underwater. 

On my 47th birthday I tried scuba diving (Figure 1.1); it was astonishing, A 
coral reef is a stupendous example of the unfathomable Other, not least because 
in many places of the world ‘air-side’ is a barren desert, often suggesting no clue 
to the cacophony and visual opulence of the sea-life lurking below. At the risk 
of ‘going Cousteau’ on you, I would like to draw your attention to the incredible, 
weird and wonderful ecologies of ocean animals. We have much to learn about 
natural diversity, here is one example: young reef fish can choose when they 
mature and which sex they want to be when they grow up. Most reef fish change 
sex within their individual life cycle, indeed, fish that remain as the same sex for 
their life span (gonochoristic) are in the minority. J.P. Hobbs notes: 


We already know that lots of adult fish change sex. Now we’ve discovered that 
juvenile fish also possess this flexible sexual development. With juvenile coral 
gobies this flexible sexual development is influenced by social conditions. (cited 
in Byrne 2003) 


5 Of course we recognise that we are working in a particular cultural context in which these 
labels and identities are made meaningful and associated with specific practices. We also note that 
queer is not necessarily related to LGBTI and vice versa, this will become apparent throughout 
the text. 
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Figure 1.1 Sally discovers the sublime 


J.P. Hobbs found that juveniles only mature when they meet an adult fish. If 
they meet a male fish they mature as females and vice versa, 


It all relates back to a coral goby’s lifestyle, the big adult gobies muscle their way 
into the larger corals where they form a breeding pair. Juveniles are not allowed 
to live with the adults and are forced to live by themselves in corals too small to 
support a breeding pair. Here they eagerly await the disappearance of an adult so 
that they can enter the larger coral and pair up with the remaining adult. With all 
the larger corals occupied by breeding pairs, there are very few opportunities for 
a juvenile to ‘get lucky’. So it makes sense for a juvenile to delay maturing until it 
finds a partner and then to mature into the opposite sex of the newfound adult. 
We suspect this flexibility in juvenile sexual development also happens in many 
other reef fish. (cited in Byrne 2003) 


In discovering scuba diving, I have belatedly become an anorak, a hobbyist, 
an amateur marine biologist, an enthusiast, a fan, and therefore (no doubt) 
every so often, a bore. On each short trip to the Red Sea I return with typically 
over 600 underwater photos — yes Pm a submerged voyeur, and no doubt a 
pain to my longsuffering friends. But immersion into someone else’s world 
allows an encounter with the deeply strange, the spaces you drift into are 
unaccountably aberrant to human notions of organisation, they are deviant, 
eccentric, peculiar, odd and inevitably queer (Giffney and Hird 2008). Take 
the shrimp goby for example (see Figure 1.2): the shrimp goby is a species of 
fish that sets up monogamous domestic relationships with shrimps (prawns). 
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Figure 1.2 Shrimp goby and shrimp 


Marine researcher Rob Nelson states ‘there is a strong attraction for both 
shrimp and goby to their particular partner’ (Nelson 2004).° Lynn Moehring 
observed that there is a complex warning communication between the two 
animals, enacted via touch. The goby is essentially the ‘guardian of the hole’ as 
the shrimp has very limited visual abilities. Because of this, the shrimp while 
resting or digging outside the burrow, always holds one antennae on the goby. 
If the goby sees a potential threat, it will give a slight tail flick to warn the 
shrimp who consequently darts safely into the hole. If the danger approaches 
further, the goby will shoot into the hole and enter the burrow too (Moehring 
1972 cited in Nelson 2004). 

Other fishy tales include Philip Munday’s, who explains that ‘[blue head 
wrasse] are very sensitive to their social surroundings, which ultimately determine 
whether they will become male or female. It turns out that social effects are really 
important [as] to whether a blue head wrasse becomes a male or a female when 
it is young. This shows that sex is not genetically predetermined’ (quoted in 
Cox 2008). Ashley Cox explains how in species such as parrot fish and wrasses, 
the sexual change is also accompanied by altered colouration. Species in which 
this occurs are classified by the term ‘dichromatic’. Other factors leading to sex 
change include chemical pollution in the waters. Cox continues: 


6 For further fascinating insights on the queer life of the shrimp goby, see http://www. 
explorebiodiversity.com/Hawaii/Shrimp-goby/general/index.htm. 
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The ability to change gender has been an incredible survival tool for many fishes. 
When the only sexed fish in the community dies off, another can take his or her 
place easily. This is very beneficial for species of fish that live in pairs. When one 
dies, the other does not have to risk leaving the security of the reef and travel in 
open waters to find a mate, but only has to wait for another fish of the species 
to come along. If they are the same sex, one will change gender, and they will 
continue their lives as a pair. (Cox 2008) 


There are many different patterns for sex-change. Some species will begin life 
as males and switch to females (protandry), and others switch from female to 
male (protogyny). Further still, some will change sex in both directions, and 
others will be both sexes at the same time (see Rice 1999). In the film Finding 
Nemo (2003) the clownfish protagonist appears as a boy, but his character could 
logically become Nema, and most of his friends could change sex too. (This 
movie is also a gay shark coming out story, but I digress further.) Knowing 
these fantastic facts about fish enhances my dive, but the sheer exhilaration of 
experiencing the totality of underwater immersion — the ‘deep blue’ takes me 
into a spiritual place, for me a very queer spiritual space. 


The sodomitical sublime 


In the eighteenth century the spiritual was developed through the concept of 
the sublime. What Edmund Burke described as the ‘sublime’ in A Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (2005 [1756)]), is 
the unrecognisable, for it ‘goes beyond’ perception.’ The imagination is 
moved to awe and instilled even with some degree of horror by what is ‘dark, 
uncertain, and confused’. The sublime inspires anxious pleasure; the sublime 
has the capacity to instil feelings of intense emotion hence in diving this can 
descend suddenly as a panic, a momentary confusion of the elements because 
one’s environment is just too strange to be borne. In his Critique of Judgment 
(1987[1790]), Immanuel Kant also investigated the sublime, stating that ‘we call 
that sublime which is absolutely great’, distinguishing between the ‘remarkable 
differences’ of the Beautiful and the Sublime, noting that beauty ‘is connected 
with the form of the object’, having ‘boundaries’, while the sublime ‘is to be 
found in a formless object’, represented by a ‘boundlessness’ — a concept that 
resonates with the sensation of hovering motionless at 100 feet deep, held still 
by the breath, unable to see the surface of the sea, only the endlessly varying 


7 In my previous book Queer Attachments (2007) I introduced the idea of the sodomitical 
sublime. 
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blue, knowing that the body itself is 60 percent water.’ Kant considers the 
Sublime ‘indefinite’, one’s inability to grasp the enormity of a sublime event 
reveals the inadequacy of one’s rational perception, moving one into the realm 
of the uncanny. 

Por Jean-Francois Lyotard (1994), the sublime’s significance is located in the 
way it points to an aporia in human reason; it expresses a puzzle or an impasse, 
bringing us to the periphery of our conceptual powers. Lodged in the experience 
of the sublime is a consciousness that provokes a crisis in representation, but 
crucially we have some sense of it, we know there is something more to be 
sought. For me, this is always present in a dive, the compelling urge to swim off 
into the deeper ocean, into the disappearing miasma of marine. For Lyotard 
in Lessons on the Analytic of the Sublime this is ethical, what one witnesses in the 
sublime is the differend — the straining of the mind at the edges of itself. This is 
the most accurate description of scuba diving, and even surface snorkelling can 
provide this peripheral ‘aerial’ glimpse of the incomprehensible, the perplexingly 
beautiful, the perception of space unreliable and distorted by refraction. The 
sea can make the scuba diver go mad, such is its otherness, stealthily filling one’s 
blood with nitrogen, dizzying the consciousness and fooling us into believing 
we can breathe. “Narked’ divers frequently pull off their regulator and mask, 
deluded that they can blend into the sea. When this happens to a diver (as it 
did to me), its most unerring feeling is how utterly right this merging feels: 
taking yourself into the beyond, letting go, becoming one — these moments are 
experienced as spiritual, contemplative, as reaching in entirety for something 
compelling, somewhere distinctly ‘else’, but uncannily, home. 

So, a queer spiritual space, for me, is a scuba dive. All the rigorous preparatory 
rituals are important too (squeezing into a neoprene costume, priming, cleaning 
and double checking equipment, bonding with one’s diving buddy, putting one’s 
faith blindly into the instructor or dive master to keep us safe). Am I being 
unethically anthropomorphic about the sea here? — Probably. Perhaps I have 
just got wealthy and this mere consumerist exercise to enrich my ‘self’ through 
expensive leisure activities masquerades as culturally meaningful. For you, it 
could be golf, or gardening, or drugs. Certainly Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs 
(1943) could suggest that acquiring a spiritual life through self-actualisation 
comes well after survival issues, and scuba is indeed expensive. You decide. 

Our respondents were also asked ‘where’ they would find a queer spiritual 
space. Their answers varied, with some citing everywhere as sacred (see 
Chapters 4, 7, 8), although frequently they also described sacred buildings and 
places as a spiritual space, going on to describe and explain how they could 
be temporarily ‘queered’ (see, for example, Chapters 3, 7). But their answers 


8 Sixty percent is the average/mean for a lean adult male. Actually between 45 percent and 
75 percent of the human body is water, depending on how much fat the body is carrying. 
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did vary from the ‘natural’, such as storms, mountains, specific trees, stones or 
woods, to cultural practices such as going on public transport (bus journeys), 
dancing at nightclubs, being in the audience at musical gigs, singing, cooking 
and so on, to participating in political events such as Pride and having sex. 
There is lots more detail in what follows, however I want to suggest that there 
is a way of conceptualising queer spiritual spaces as the sodomitical sublime 
(Munt 2007). Sodomitical here is referring to more than just anal sex, as it has 
come to mean in the modern world; it is a bigger category of transgressive, 
non-normative behaviour, it is the sense of the strange, the different, a certain 
type of transportation past conventional categories. The sodomitical sublime 
is a symbol of diffuse desires, mysterious delight and inchoate feelings, with a 
potential for uncanniness, and a counter-normative capacity to transgress and 
subvert. Historically, ‘sodomy’ was a crime that could not be fully defined, but 
that was associated with foreigners, strangers, with treason and corruption, as a 
crime: ‘sodomy was less about desiring men than about desiring everything’, ‘like 
a quark, sodomy was known primarily by its effusions’ (Herrup 1999: 33, 37). 
The sodomitical sublime could be described as a realm of potential enjambment 
for conflicting desires. This concept may help some, but not others, to express 
what is meant by a ‘queer spiritual space’, but I raise it here as one propositional 
model for embracing what follows in our case studies. 


Unleashing terms such as religion, spirituality, secularism and the self 


Thrashing about between these exceptionally complex concepts, we had to 
start somewhere: spirituality can be associated with a movement, a journey, 
or even a pilgrimage. Spirituality, like the current approaches to understanding 
space, is seen as dynamic and interactive, often perceived as an ultimate entity 
venerated by a ‘seeker’, but also as organic, as a substance that one can grow. 
The idea of a soul is associated with spirituality, this is at one and the same 
time conceived as a core essence and an internal property (all humans ‘have’ 
one, and plausibly non-human animals do too), and a potential matter, because 
it can change, go on a ‘journey’ and in Christianity, even be ‘won’. Already 
we have entered the uncertain, the contradictory, the speculative and maybe 
even the supernatural. We cannot provide anything but belief and conjecture in 
these matters, as they are profoundly cultural. All human societies have a role 
for this spiritual ‘stuff’, yet can remain stubbornly differentiated in specifically 
how it is interpreted, organised and deployed as religion, varying what place it 
occupies in the principal worldview of any particular civilisation. Spirituality, 
like religious belief, seems to be a property that can be acquired, and perhaps 
that it is inevitable within Western capitalist economies, but as to agreement 
on a definition of the spiritual, and an agreed designation for what it is for, we 
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are at a loss. Critical analysis breaks down at this point: we do not know, and 
perchance we cannot know, except to put side by side all views from the cynical 
— following Marx’s comments on religion as the ‘opiate of the people’, and ‘the 
heart of a heartless world’, to the celebratory or proselytising, Are we dangling 
ignorantly in the realm of the magical, the enchanting, the transcendent, the 
numinous and irrational? Or are we scientifically assessing the ideology of 
morality, the materiality of belief, the susceptibility of the masses to myth, 
superstition and manipulation? As the Ancient Greek philosopher and critic 
Xenophanes famously commented: 


Men make gods in their own image; those of the Ethiopians are black and snub- 
nosed, those of the Thracians have blue eyes and red hair. 


In relation to current trends toward religious disbelief, atheism and secularism, 
there has been a flood of popular sceptical treatises of late such as The God 
Delusion (Dawkins 2006), The End of Faith (Harris 2004) and God is not Great: How 
Religion Poisons Everything (Hitchens 2007) — all bestsellers. Religion, understood 
sociologically, usually operating through the prism of theism or approved deities, 
ptoscribes morality and a way of life, imposes cultural norms and traditions and 
even ethnic identity. Religion is habitually understood as the outward, organised 
expression of an inner spirituality, but it can also be read as opposed to spirituality 
and criticised for being obdurate, institutionalised and chiefly archived in ritual 
customs preserved inside archaic, designated and patriarchal sacred spaces. 
‘Post-Christian’ describes contemporary cultural attitudes, personal 
worldviews, ideologies, religious movements or societies that are no longer rooted 
in the language and assumptions of Christianity, though previously suffused by 
an environment of ubiquitous Western Christianity. A post-Christian worldview 
is one in which Christianity is no longer the dominant civil religion, but one 
that has gradually included varieties of schema from secular and non-Western 
beliefs. Since the nineteenth century, Western countries generally have largely 
become societies no longer willing to profess submission to a transcendent, 
monotheistically-conceived deity. Following on from Friedrich Nietzsche, in 
his landmark treatise The Death of God (1961), the French theologian Gabriel 
Vahanian argued that modern secular culture in most of Western civilisation 
had lost all sense of the sacred, and lacked any sacramental meaning. He was 
disdainful, citing that religion now lacked any transcendental purpose, bringing 
him to the totemic conclusion that for the modern mind, ‘God is dead’. It 
encapsulated a growing trend in modern societies away from an obligatory 
nominally Christian past and toward a social arrangement increasingly based 
foundationally upon ‘the self’, privileging individualism and a proliferating 
diversity of elective spiritualities that are invested in the idea of fashioning 
and developing individual consciousness, or a personal ‘inner journey’. The 
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diminishing master-narrative of a “Godly life’, planned out for you by a higher 
power and mediated by His representatives, has been steadily supplanted by 
narratives of self-discovery achieved via private, intimate revelation. Religion 
has thus largely moved from the public sphere to the private sphere, inauguring 
the privileging of individual discernment constructed through principles of the 
sovereign self. 

Religion we can approach sociologically as a highly coded linguistic discourse; 
spirituality, the metaphysical and intuitive, is rather more difficult to assess. 
Perhaps we have to follow the leading principle of the Supreme Court Justice 
Potter Stewart who declared in 1973 that there was no adequate definition of 
pornography, only that he knew it when he saw it? Consider what spirituality 
means to people: how they carry out religious practice, and what they wish for 
in so doing. These are sociological and cultural questions and appropriate for 
our enquiry. In the twentieth century in the West the growing secularisation 
of Modernity following the Great Wars, and the large scale economic, cultural 
and social changes leading to a supposedly Postmodern era, has heralded a 
period in which many or even most people’s affiliation to religion is nominal at 
best. Spiritual seekers and religious affiliates may not be the same at all, indeed 
the former may eschew the latter, considering religion to be dogmatic, rigid, 
oppressive, amoral, inauthentic, exploitative and even corrupt. A shift toward 
spirituality has coincided with a huge cultural impetus toward the belief in a 
mutable self, a ‘cult of personality’ that has had implications for us all. Through 
taking a spiritual path we are expectant in finding the ‘truth’ in our ‘deeper’ self, 
and by extension the wider humanity, in anticipation, to connect to a vaguely 
pantheistic cosmos. 

For an extremely clear, short evaluation of the ‘turn to the self’ see Heelas et 
al.’s (2004) ‘subjectivization thesis’. Latterly, this ‘turn to the self’ has been widely 
cited by contemporary social evaluators of all colours, becoming somewhat 
of a cliché or even insult. The concept is frequently deployed with a kind of 
rhetorical flourish of Gallic shrugness (‘what can we do?’ ‘it’s distasteful but 
inevitable’). We note though, that critical disapproval toward this greedy self is 
often nostalgic for a less ‘selfish’, more decent, just and collective era.’ Certainly, 
aspirations toward the acquisition of dispositions such as self-knowledge, self- 
awareness, self-worth, self-authority are seen as key to self-actualisation — and 
even the rather baleful, capitalistic archetype of ‘self-ownership’ — is seen as a 
moral and right precept for sovereign individuals to pursue. It is easy to take 
swipes at this vaunted ‘era of selfishness’; academics are paid to appraise social 
norms, but professional values can on occasion be tempted to slip to into a 


9 See the work of sociologist Anthony Giddens on self-reflexivity. Also useful is Skeggs 
(2004). A philosophical overview is provided by Taylor (1991: 26) who describes the ‘massive 
subjective turn of modern culture’. 
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humanly satisfying, general begrudgery. Academics are not detached from the 
society they critique. This ‘turn to the self’ in spiritual settings could be read as 
a mixed blessing, or like the curate’s egg — good in parts. Suspicion toward the 
turn to the self is enmeshed within dominant rationalist, structuralist models 
of thought that are also predominantly adverse toward what has been dubbed 
‘the affective turn’, of which religion and spirituality are associated (but not 
limited to). Twisting, turning: the critical sphere fashions only a small part of 
the cultural fabric and is not in any sense ‘above’ it. 

Despite the decline of state Christianity in the West, there is much advocacy 
for a supposedly more progressive ‘Post-Christian’ era. Academics like 
David Tacey (2004), have argued for a comparable upsurge in new forms of 
spirituality that will replace the Abrahamic faiths that characteristically revive 
pantheistic, pre-Christian customs, and prioritise aspirational, individual well- 
being. Recently, sociologists of religion have been concentrating on this New 
Age, or ‘spiritualities of life’, as Heelas et al. described them (2004). These 
spiritualities tend to see ‘life’ not as to be endured until the glory of hereafter, 
but as a profound present energy to be celebrated and explored, and not limited 
to human experiences alone. Heelas, in his fascinating book Spiritualities of Life: 
New Age Romanticism and Consumptive Capitalism (2008), has drawn attention to 
the roots of New Age spirtitualities within Romanticism, a view I share. He 
argues that: 


At heart we are all the same. At the same time spiritualities of life emphasize the 
value of the unique ... The more experiences one has, not least those through 
relationships, the more unique one becomes ... The spirituality ‘itself? might 
be universal. But since it ‘flows’ through the specific life-experiences of each 
person, it comes to be experienced as one’s ‘own’ spirituality; a spirituality of 
singularity. (2008: 38 his emphasis) 


He goes on to describe the collective vision of this enterprise: 


... for the Romantics, “Love ... expresses the confraternity of the one life shared 
not only with other men but also with a milieu in which man can fully feel at 
home’. (Abrams 1973: 431 quoted in Heelas 2008: 42) 


This endeavour finds a ‘place’ for the self amongst the company of others. 
The attempt is a sort of life-work — rather ironically that is quite reminiscent of 
Foucault’s aesthetics of the self — that fashions harmony inside diversity, within 
the here and now: 
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The presence of the sacred within this world helps explain why the Romantics 
attached such value to unique subject-life experience. (Heelas 2008: 42 his 
emphasis) 


So, somewhat in recent contrast to traditional Christianity, in spatial terms the 
new spiritualities are to be found ‘here’ rather than ‘there’. This emphasis on 
life itself as sacred, the ‘holism’ of Gaia and of all her creatures, presses for 
an aesthetics of life that perceives ‘living’ to be an art form, a sacred practice 
demanding focus and attention, ‘their art is the art of life’ (2008: 43). The life- 
work of the Romantics was not just individual aggrandisement however; it was 
for a social good, to achieve authentic love, beauty and oneness through an 
aesthetic of appreciation. I will now go onto discuss why this is so relevant for 
Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgendered, Queer and Intersexed communities. 


Thinking about queer spiritualities 


For women of a certain age living in the US, Australia, and parts of Europe 
during the 1970s and 1980s, it seemed then that there was a lot of lesbian 
feminism about, particularly of the lividly separatist variety. With hindsight it 
was perhaps the discourse of lesbian feminist separatism that was so ubiquitous, 
its lived experience more rare; I remember well its permeating precepts — that 
women were closer to nature than men, and that it was necessary to return 
to an inherently pure, ecologically inspired ethics that predated masculinity in 
order to heal the Earth and thus ourselves. ‘Nature’ was a feminine state, in 
contrast to the polluting essence of phallocentrism, which had pulled down 
societal catastrophe onto our heads, including the threat of nuclear oblivion. 
This radical feminist ideology subsequently provoked the widespread Green 
Movement in the West. In Britain, much of its energy centred around the 
symbolic Peace Camp at Greenham Common, participation at which became 
a tite of passage for aspiring lesbians like myself.'° I even met up with my 
Mother there, at the ‘Embrace the Base’ demo on 1 April 1983, with tens of 
thousands of other protestors who held hands to form a 14-mile human chain 
around the military base. Typically we had an argument about the fact that I 
was smoking cigarettes, which seemed significantly more appalling to my Mum 
than my evidently new-found lesbianism. That topic we mutually ignored. For 
my undergraduate dissertation of 1985 I compiled an archive and commentary 
of two yeats of the visual cultural practices of Greenham Common camp, 


10 If you enter ‘Greenham Common History’ into You-Tube, one of the early results is 
a video entitled ‘2 girl sex video lesbian sex’. This leads me to suppose that Internet search 
protocols still link ‘Greenham’ with lesbian sex (if virtually). A cheering thought though, really. 
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taking many photos and copies of flyers, banners, tent art and the general iconic 
mélange that represented the embodiment of lesbian feminist separatist values 
at that time. Now I wish I had done more data collection, because underpinning 
the obvious social change imperative of the camp’s presence and raison d'etre 
was an equally strong spiritual belief system, a cultural logic that was illustrated 
repeatedly throughout the Greenham ethos, with reference to Neo-Paganism 
(Gaia, Mother Earth), Catholicism (Marianism in particular), Aboriginal and 
Native American spiritualities (weaving, the rainbow serpent), Wicca (spiders, 
hagiographies, witches), Quakers (Peace Witness) and Romanticism (see further 
Welch 2007 and Roseneil 2000). The remaining Greenham Women have built 
a commemorative and historic site to mark the nineteen years of continuous 
occupation of the women’s peace camp: 


The Site represents the four elements: earth, fire, water and air. A circle of 
7 Standing Stones, from Wales, encircle the ‘Flame’ sculpture (symbolizing 
the campfire). A stone and steel spiral sculpture (representing the continuous 
reaching out work done at the Women’s Peace Camp against nuclear weapons). 
Written into the Spiral is: ‘Women’s Peace Camp 1981—2000. And the words ~ 
You can’t kill the Spirit." 


“You can’t kill the spirit’ wasn’t just a song, more of a creed to Greenham Women, 
a mantra intended to inspire and motivate. According to Christina Welch: 


Greenham Common Peace Camp, as thealogian Melissa Raphael has argued, was a 
new manifestation of female sacrality. A female sacral space was established at the 
very heart of patriarchal power. “Here the feminist sacral will expose patriarchal 
colonization of the mind and the land’. (1996: 23 quoted in Welch 2007: 63) 


In the binary oppositional language of the time, masculinity = death, and 
feminist femininity = life. This eco-feminism was predicated on a long history 
of alternative spiritualities, a Romantic pastoralism that has permeated lesbian 
and gay histories back into the eighteenth century. Plas Newydd, for example, 
home to the ‘Romantic Friends’ the Ladies of Llangollen, Lady Eleanor Butler 
and Miss Sarah Ponsonby, from 1780—1829, retains multiple Gothic features.'” 
The Ladies lived frugally and quietly, taking long walks and reading Rousseau 
aloud, carefully renovating their home as an iconic retreat. The house contains 
ornate oak panels that enclose dense carvings depicting numerous carnivalesque, 
queerly sexual, animalistic figures, and Celtic symbols indicating their Irish 
mystical heritage. 


11 See http://www.greenhamwpc.org.uk/historic.htm Accessed March 2009. 
12 See images available at http://wwwllangollen.com/plas.html. 
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Edward Carpenter (1844—1929), a scion of my adoptive home city, Brighton, 
is perhaps the most notable historical protagonist of queer spirituality. 
Carpenter was ordained as a young man, and a follower of Christian socialism. 
Influenced by the (reputably) perversely queer social thinker John Ruskin, he 
became increasingly committed to a vision of utopian, primitive pastoralism, 
and began to live out his ideals in a commune, with his homosexual lovers. In 
Sheila Rowbotham’s recent biography, Carpenter is described as considering the 
material and spiritual as intertwined, the ‘combination of sex and spirit became 
his hallmark’ (2008: 281). Carpenter argued against the Western religious tenet 
of restricting sex solely to reproduction, instead he advocated sex for the 
additional or alternative purpose of ‘soul-union’, celebrating homosexuality 
— ‘the intermediate sex’ — as part of a divinely natural sexual diversity. Carpenter 
became influenced by Neo-Paganism, expressing utopian desires that linked 
passion to building new communities based on spiritual ideals. Carpenter, writes 
Rowbotham, was familiar with the ‘new chivalry’ network of the early 1900s, 
a secretive association of intellectuals who produced homosexual texts coded 
and carefully informed by classical and biblical codes. The ‘open secret’ of 
homosexuality at Cambridge University at that time was influenced by Lytton 
Strachey’s concept of “Higher Sodomy’, itself drawn from Plato, ‘a form of 
love he regarded as superior to male-female desire’ (2008: 282). In this period 
there was an urge to prove the moral equality, if not superiority, of same-sex 
love, perhaps as a compensation strategy for homosexuality’s widespread profile 
as degenerate. This trend is markedly apparent in that early lesbian classic by 
Radclyffe Hall, The Well of Loneliness (1968 [1928]), in which the hero, the lesbian 
invert Stephen Gordon, is cast as the sacrificial Christ, a narrative device that 
was regarded as completely blasphemous during the novel’s trial for obscenity. A 
near contemporary of Carpenter, Radclyffe Hall is notorious for a different kind 
of alternate spirituality, her queer Catholicism (see further Gallagher, Roden and 
Smith 2006). Unlike Carpenter, Hall was a reformist rather than a radical, she 
pleaded for public pity for the invert, as epitomised in Stephen Gordon’s cry: 


Acknowledge us, oh God, before the whole world. Give us also the right to our 
existence! (Hall 1968: 510) 


Hall deploys the figure of Stephen to great messianic effect in the novel. She 
reads Havelock Ellis’s sexual inversion through the lens of Christian martyrdom 
and agency. The two are not exclusive: to exist in the communion of saints, we 
are all impelled to die to the self, to be ‘born again’ as a new, shining creature, 
laundered by Christ. Held deep within the promise of cleansing is a reinvention 
of a self in which pain and degradation are eliminated, implying an unspoiled 
signifying space in which to conceive a new beginning, a new belonging, In that 
religious idealism, Hall echoes Carpenter. 
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Now, Hall’s entreaty that sexual inverts be tolerated, even endured, seems 
objectionable from the perspective of 2009, but the long history of representing 
sexual diversity within conventional religious traditions chiefly reflects an ethos 
of forbearance in preference to direct persecution. Of course, there have been 
LGBTQI religious in all faiths: homosexual monks, lesbian nuns, and a rainbow 
of queer devotees that caused a furore. As well as a punitive force, mainstream 
religion has also been a refuge and a nursery for LGBTQI peoples, as those of 
us who eagerly grasped Naiad Press’s landmark Lesbian Nuns: Breaking the Silence 
in 1985 will remember. This book, read and discussed avidly with not a small 
frisson of illicitness two decades ago, made public in print the erotic diversity 
in one religion — Catholicism, no less. Tame by today’s standards, the stories 
collected are testaments from ex-nuns who talk about how they negotiated their 
homosexuality having chosen a life of religious seclusion. This collection does 
not follow the well-established convention — or habit! — of nun pornography. 
There is a long discursive history linking sodomitical practices to Roman 
Catholicism, and although most of the prosecutions for sodomy involved men, 
some indeed were women. Fears concerning the monstrous desires of nuns 
have circulated for centuries, producing a whole subgenre of sexually titillating 
manuscripts, for example the fictional ‘Venus in the Cloister; or, the Nun in her 
Smock’ (1683/1725), taking place as a dialogue between an older and younger 
nun that reproduces the typical hierarchy of sodomitical pairs, and allows the 
reader to relish voyeuristic pleasures with the novitiate. Sister Angelica espies 
Sister Agnes (the ‘Lamb’) through the ‘crevice’ of her cell: 


Dost thou not know, my little fool, what it was I could see? Why I saw thee in an 
action, in which I will serve thee myself, if thou wilt, and in which my hand shall 
now perform that office which thine did just now so charitably to another part 
of thy body. This is that grand crime which I discovered, and which my Lady 
Abbess * of **** practises, as she says, in her most innocent diversions, which 
the Prioress does not reject, and which the Mistress of the Novices called The 
Ecstatic Intromission. (Barrin 1683 quoted in McCormick 1997: 190) 


Although Sister Agnes, when obliged to speak to her confessor claims she 
will ‘die with shame’, this comes across as coquettish rather than theological, 
rewarding the reader with another scene of erotic anticipation. Nun pornography 
is of course one aspect of the vast, diffuse eroticisation of Catholicism enjoyed 
throughout Western culture, from common parody to the literature of high 
moral seriousness. Christian and non-Christian religious sects are commonly 
associated with zeal for untrammelled eroticism; this line between holy fervour 
and erotic passion is a thin one, an association persisting for hundreds of years 
and regularly appearing in contemporary media coverage, indeed ‘sect’ has 
almost become a synonym for ‘sex’. 
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Art and literature provide a symbolic conduit for the reorientation of high 
emotional states, the intensification of existing emotions. The movement from 
one affective condition to another is what characterises the very process of 
aesthetic consumption. Indeed it is the function of works of art to induce 
sensation. Emotions seem to ‘lock on’ to the spectator, and artworks can be 
understood as interpellations that rhetoricise sets of feelings. Horror, shame, 
anguish and abjection form a dominant presence in the pantheon of Western 
art, particularly religious art, implicating the viewer in a Foucauldian confessional 
mode (often very somatically emphasised). The aesthetic (some would say the 
‘gay sensibility’) of Western art is to interpellate the viewer via her abjection, 
into transcendent deliverance. The artist and the viewer together experience a 
kind of collective or mutual release from abasement; this is extremely ritualised 
in Western religious art, drawing upon long established structures of catharsis. 
Despite the vast panoply of Western aestheticism being arguably so ‘queer’, it 
is currently unacceptable to talk about spiritual feeling in critical discourse, but 
yet how common those feelings or experiences are in those people that have 
undergone extremes of suffering. 

Within secular capitalism, alternate identities have flourished, not least as 
a result of the assimilation of radical politics into mainstream society. Liberal 
pluralist democracy has come to be associated with atheism, or aloose agnosticism, 
perhaps the ‘new religion’ of the sovereign self dispensed with any need for 
a transcendent deity or master narrative. The logic of late capitalism and its 
necessary production of new markets, its continual proliferation of desires, has 
led to a worship of individual aggrandisement, whether that comes in material 
or internal, self-reflexive forms. Across the political spectrum ideologues have 
endorsed this acquisition of selfhood as a practice of freedom. Getting hold 
of religion, on the other hand, is derided as a fool’s capitulation to dominant 
forms of restraint, a suspicious and perverse regression from advanced/late 
capitalism’s agenda to ennoble the self with its own Nietchzean will. Identities 
built upon relationships, collectivity, and even ‘self-sacrifice’ are seen as largely 
antithetical to this urge to build, emboss and protect the individual self. Hence 
we have the situation that LGBTQI cultures are reductively perceived to exist 
primarily as economical structures enabled by the Pink Pound, rather than 
communities with an ethos of responsibility, committed to an idea of social 
or common good. LGBTQI identities are subsumed emblematically under a 
symbol of rich gay men, a trope signifying prosperity, much to the destructive 
envy of ‘ordinary heterosexuals’ struggling to pay for their expensively ruinous, 
non-glamorous, children. Sexual diversity has come to stand for selfishness, to 
be a symptom of moral turpitude, the fight for LGBTQI rights often collapses 
into a bitter media stereotype that all we want is ore: more money, more sex, 
more power. The discourse of emergence of LGBTQI rights is of course 
bound up with consumerism and its latent expectations, but that does not mean 
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LGBTQI peoples are simply products, nor are they duped into particular forms 
of ‘homonormativity’, as Lisa Duggan described it, ‘a privatized, depoliticized 
gay culture anchored in domesticity and consumption’ (2003: 50). LGBTQI 
peoples have been adept at inventing self-narratives (for example in the 
ubiquitous coming out story), and conceptions of self-development have been 
intrinsic to our emergence. Where subcultural identity has been struggled for 
with great effort, its logical progression or practice is frequently to embrace 
an ethics and care of the self, which is relational and dependent on others, as 
Foucault famously pointed out (1979, 1984, 1986b). Cultivating community, 
responsibility, a social or ‘good’ living is important, as is a particularly well-honed 
self-reflexivity, queer peoples had to consciously ‘remake’ ourselves as a strategy 
or tactic in order to live out our same-sex desire. The widespread suspicion of 
religions as wacky, deluded and self-oppressed within current (rather bourgeois 
intellectual) Leftist and LGBTQI politics, and their concomitant reverence for 
liberal secularism or critical disidentification is understandable — but spirituality 
has been a persistent phenomenon, a sustained comfort and a source of 
creativity. LGBTQI cultures have begun to acknowledge the need to experience 
the ineffable, enchantment, linking into a new Romanticism and the trends of 
self-enhancement in tandem with the broader cultural milieu. The exponential 
popular growth in self-spiritualities of the recent past decades has not in basic 
terms recruited directionless people suffering from boredom, culpable dopes 
seduced and beguiled by flaky gurus. We need better understandings here that 
are not based on condescending models of crude devotional consumerism. 
Intentional politics, vision and ethics ate widely linked to these new values, 
an agenda fully familiar to queer peoples who have had to carve their space 
relentlessly within, betwixt, between the interstices of hegemonic compositions 
like ‘normal and ‘acceptable’. 

Sexualities and gender — their diversities, and categories shorthanded here 
to LGBTQI — exceed the limits of their categorisation. Like spirituality, sexual 
and gender difference contains something of the beyond of human experience; 
although understood as a shared epistemology, sexual desires are stubbornly 
unfixed to nomenclature and the classificatory urges beloved of some social 
science researchers. We are once again in the realm of the queer uncanny, except 
I must remark here upon the surprisingly prevalent aversion to our supposedly 
warm and all-inclusive terminology of ‘queer’ amongst our participants. Within 
most of our case studies, interviews and focus groups, ‘queer’ was frequently 
rejected as an offensive term, still wielded as an insult and most definitely largely 
unreclaimed. Their marked disidentification toward the appellate ‘queer’ may 
represent a suspiciously larger proportion of contemporary LGBTQI people 
than yet acknowledged, who exist steadfastly outside of university discourse. 
Many of our participants saw a sexual/gender identity label as irrelevant or 
insignificant compared to their faith, which for them was their primary life- 
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ascription. For others, these worked in collaboration refusing distinction or 
segregation. We refuse a ‘god-trick’ academic move of explaining these away as 
internalized homophobia, nor can we simply ascribe a model of lateral hierarchies 
to the layers of identity a person articulates (firstly I’m a Muslim, secondly 
Pm British, thirdly Pm a lesbian and so on) and intertwines. The intertwining 
and dissolution of sexuality/gender with and from spirituality was one of 
the fascinating dynamics of our survey that not only differentiated between 
groupings but also brought solidarities and alliances. Andrew will give a further 
outline of current research on LGBTQI spiritualities in Chapter 2, discussing 
ptimary areas of interest and key themes. Subsequent case studies draw out 
the differentiations between LGBTQI people, how spiritualities and sexual/ 
gender identities merged such that they were inseparable, as well as how sexual/ 
gender identities came to matter, needing proud proclaiming, For the purposes 
of our Introduction I would like to draw your attention here to the historical 
and cultural logic of queer spiritualities, arguing that their current manifestation 
is far from being a jarring juxtaposition, and more like a diffractive crystal. 
Queer spiritualities have theit own discursive logic which is not uniform, their 
own distinct cultural histories and their own idiomatic profiles, as we will show, 
maybe surprising the detached schools of Queer Theorists and sociologists of 
religion.’ 

The necessity for integrating queer thinking and religious studies and the 
chasm that can exist between these fields, was brought home to me (and us) 
in two distinct moments. Firstly, when I stood next to another researcher from 
the AHRC/ESRC Religion and Society Programme Launch Conference (of 
which this project was part), at Lancaster University in November 2007. All of 
the Programme’s Principal Investigators and some of their teams were meeting 
to create early research dialogues across the projects.’* Standing in the drinks 
queue with my shiny plastic name badge on the first night, this was the first 
conversation I had: 


Hi. 
Hi. 


Tm ‘Adam’. 


13 There are a very small number of people working across these subdisciplines, and we 
were lucky enough to have access to their valuable work. 

14 The Principal Investigators and their teams, of course, had independent views from the 
funding panel and scheme selectors for Religion and Society. To these people we owe our grateful 
thanks for their belief in our project and consequent support of it via a funding award. Readers may 
be interested in finding out about the larger programme, at http://www.religionandsociety.org.uk/. 
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Tm Sally. 
What’s your project? 


Well, we are looking at Queer Spiritual Spaces, using case studies from non- 
mainstream faiths in Britain and America ... 


[shocked] What?! You mean there are people like that who ate religious? 


Sure — lots! So we’re interviewing people such as gay Muslims, and lesbian 
Pagans, to see what they do and what they believe and where they practise. 


Gay Muslims! Are there any? Don’t they just put them to death?! 


Er well yes, I mean, there’s Fundamentalists in all religions aren’t there, including 
Christianity, but they aren’t all homophobic all of the time, there’s lots of liberals 
too. Most of them probably. 


So you're looking at gay priests then, gay paedophiles? 
No we aren't, I think there’s enough written about that already, don’t you? 


Oh well I er, I, oh excuse me a second [drifts away, assiduously avoiding eye 
contact]. (Research diary, Sally R. Munt) 


As depressing as — in a variety of ways — this brief encounter was (and untypical 
of the Religion and Society conference as a whole), it did speak to me about the 
continued necessity of augmenting the ‘politics of visibility’ of queer spiritualities 
within academic discourse, religious affiliation, and LGBTQI politics (see also 
Chapters 3 and 7). Queer spiritualities make a lot of people uncomfortable. This, 
of course, could include members of the Queer Academy, specifically those with 
fundamentalist proclivity to pontificate what ‘queer’ should properly constitute. 
Our second moment in March 2009, occurred when we held a conference at the 
University of Sussex to celebrate the completion of our project," give papers on 
the main themes, and to disseminate preliminary findings. Among the audience 
was what we later termed a ‘queer fundamentalist’ (following Wilcox 2009). He 
not only grilled us in public forms, stating that ‘you must’ define queer in order 


15 Despite this intervention, the overwhelming spirit of the conference was one of 
inclusivity, warmth, collective support and encouragement; it was particularly special to see so 
many participants there, also activists, community members and students. 
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to use the term!® 


and then suggesting how we ‘should’ go about this task, he 
also privately commented to one of us about how he would review the book 
(unfavourably) in an important journal. Kath discusses queer policing further 
in the conclusion. Here, though, it is important to see how our experiences 
of how queer spiritualities can reflect hetero/homo-normative impulses (or 


regulation both from religious studies and queer theorisations). 


Thinking about conceptualising queer spiritual spaces 


I don’t wish to dwell too much on the specifics of queer spiritual spaces as 
this is taken up sociologically in the case studies and purposefully in relation 
to our project findings in the conclusion written by Kath. But it might be 
beneficial at the outset of the book to introduce our thinking to the general 
area. Whether there is definitive object/s of queer spiritual space is of course 
debatable. Perhaps it is best to follow the conventions of postmodernism and 
apply the usual qualifications: that queer spiritual spaces are transitory, liminal, 
provisional, preposterous, fragile, strategic, mutable, contested, negotiable and 
multifarious. Perhaps the single most effective descriptor of queer spiritual 
spaces could be ‘capricious’, that is to say, that they can be impulsive, uncertain, 
unpredictable, whimsical, and erratic. Queer spiritual spaces are similar to what 
Gilles Deleuze (1988) adopted from Proust when he described the concept of 
the virtual as being ‘real without being actual, ideal without being abstract’. He 
is alluding to the (limited) human construction of space and time, an imposition 
of human knowledge and consciousness, and therefore cultural rather than 
natural, following the philosopher Immanuel Kant. This is the argument that 
disrupts the Cartesian binaries such as mind/body, nature/culture, time/space, 
that Elizabeth Grosz takes up so cogently in her collection of essays Becomings: 
Explorations in Time, Memory and Futures (1999). In an Australian radio interview 
in 2005 “The Creative Impulse’ Grosz explained her theory of art: 


... there’s something about art that is an abundance of excess. Art is the revelry 
in the excess of nature, but also a revelry in the excess of the energy in our 
bodies. So we’re not the first artists and we’re perhaps not even the greatest 
artists, we humans; we take our cue from the animal world. So what is it that 
appeals to us? It’s the striking beauty of flowers, it’s the amazing colour of 
birds, it’s the songs of birds. In a way, it’s that excess which, I think, is linked to 
sexuality rather than to creation or production directly. 


16 It was a sober lesson in intellectual self-righteousness. Unfortunately, academic cultures 
aren’t the most hopeful of places, too often Pve been in academic fora being slowly reduced to 
parody in Tm right’/‘No, Pm righ? moments. 
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Spirituality is not so removed from Art in this explanation; Grosz goes 
on to describe her ideas about form, structures, architecture and the built 
environment: 


At the most elementary level, of course, the built environment is our attempt 
to create a small territory within chaos where chaos doesn’t impinge as much 
as elsewhere. In a way, this is the most primordial impulse of all civilization; to 
build a shelter which enables you to get some space to do something potentially 
luxurious. So chaos is maybe too strong a word, although it’s not entirely too 
strong a word. The point is, nature is full of these teeming impulses that we don’t 
really control, and at best what we can do is carve out a location, a territory, and 
in the process of carving out a territory, which is the primordial impulse of 
architecture, we also carve out something like a body for ourselves. So this dual 
operation of territory and body is produced simultaneously. (Grosz 2005) 


In her description of the creative impulse and its desire to spatialise, Grosz 
is offering us one possible theory of queer spiritual space. This concept is of 
course relational — it is ‘different to’ normative spiritual space, if we could indeed 
set that in stone. A Deleuzean idea or concept of difference is not a wraith-like 
abstraction of an experienced thing, it is a real system of differential relations 
that creates actual spaces, times, and sensations. So if we take a concept like 
‘queer’ for example, to be queer — unusual, strange, contrary, uncanny — is to act 
like a verb, queer has an agency of its own accord, a reproductivity. To be queer 
is to make queer, as it were. 

We must be careful not to universalise a queer spiritual space, to fix it in our 
minds as a flat, static social geometry into which we wedge people. This means, 
in terms of our project, that we keep the concept dynamic, fluid and messy, in 
that yes, queer spiritual spaces are a consequence of habitation by LGBTQI 
peoples, but also that spirituality itself, because of its unstable otherness — its 
uncanniness, its intensifying qualities — can facilitate queer space. We also have 
to be querulous about that term ‘queer space’ too: if we think about Philosopher 
Henri Bergson for a moment, who insisted on the necessity of increasing the 
potential of human thought through the imaginative possibilities of intuition, 
which would be, according to him, the only way of approaching and gaining 
knowledge of the absolute, and of real life. Bergson’s (1910) term for this, 
duration, is located in a person’s inner life, it is a touch of the ineffable, perceived 
through mental images, not unlike meditation.” 


17 Duration is first introduced by Bergson in his essay “Time and Free Will: An Essay 
on the Immediate Data of Consciousness’ (1910). Available online at http://web.atchive.org/ 
web/20060424080648/spartan.ac.brocku.ca/~lward/Bergson/Bergson_1910/Bergson_1910_ 
toc.html. 
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His own image represents how Bergson identifies the duration, as an 
indivisible mobility: 


Instead, let us imagine an infinitely small piece of elastic, contracted, if that were 
possible, to a mathematical point. Let us draw it out gradually in such a way as 
to bring out of the point a line which will grow progressively longer. Let us fix 
our attention not on the line as line, but on the action which traces it. Let us 
consider that this action, in spite of its duration, is indivisible if one supposes 
that it goes on without stopping; that, if we intercalate a stop in it, we make 
two actions of it instead of one and that each of these actions will then be the 
indivisible of which we speak; that it is not the moving act itself which is never 
indivisible, but the motionless line it lays down beneath it like a track in space. 
Let us take our mind off the space subtending the movement and concentrate 
solely on the movement itself, on the act of tension or extension, in short, on 
pure mobility. This time we shall have a more exact image of our development 
in duration. (Bergson 1968: 164—65) 


For those of you, like me, who are not philosophers, grappling with this image 
requires more than one reading, however once grasped it does offer us an apt 
illustration of one way of approaching queer spiritual spaces, conceiving of them 
less as fixed co-ordinates and more of ‘an act of tension or extension’, ‘pure 
mobility’ — a duration. Bergson also states that mobility, like time, is indivisible 
and infinite. Thus, we could argue that the paradox here is that we are trying 
to queer a norm that actually does not exist, in that a heteronormative space 
is a convenient fiction of purity for us, just as a queer spiritual space can be a 
luxurious and imaginary moment of transformation or corruption, for ‘them’. 
If, following feminist theorist Judith Butler (1993), we share the view that 
‘queer’ belongs in the constitutive outside as a troubling return, and drawing 
upon Nicholas Royle’s (2003) work on the uncanny as a ‘supplementarity’ — an 
overflow, ot maybe even a distorting echo that sonically haunts our culture 
— we can propose that queer spirituality can occupy the space of an alternative 
sub-melody, recalling the String Theory which was so fashionable at the end of 
the last century.'* Queer spiritual spaces can operate as an alternative, vibrating 


18 String theory comes out of modern theoretical physics, for a lighthearted but 
informed introduction see http://www.superstrinetheory.com/. String theory attempts 
to provide a complete, unified and consistent description of the fundamental structure 
of our universe, by posing multiple possible material universes, like strings, vibrating 
side by side. (String Theory is sometimes, called a “Theory of Everything’, at which 
point my analogy collapses into the untenable position that ‘queer is everywhere/ 
everything is queer’ position.) For an accessible and thorough argument for string 
theory, see Gribbin (2009). 
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worlds that exist in close parallel to the ‘Real’. However, Olu Jenzen, writing 
about the queer uncanny suggests that there are: 


. ways of tapping into the workings of the uncanny by exploiting certain 
anxieties and [its] strategic application. I thus suggest [the uncanny can be] about 
asserting uncomfortable strangeness, fissures and ambivalences where dominant 
culture wants reassurance, intelligibility and integrity, by reminding [us] about 
what ought to have been hidden. (2009: 276 see also Jenzen 2007) 


She has described the characteristics of the uncanny from a queer perspective 
as a ‘repetition out of sync’, unsettling to the self, as upsetting, as exposing 
the ways that otherness is produced. This more sober approach poses a more 
disquieting view of queer spiritualities, pointing to a structural disturbance with 
the category of Human, raising insecurities about the borders of human/non- 
human, organic/inorganic, animate/inanimate, and human/technology for 
example, binaries that ‘serve as normalizing and authenticating structures for 
a heteronormative way of being’ (2009: 278) — and I would add for the ‘life of 
reason’. Conceptualising queer spiritualities, like the queer uncanny, can give us 
ways of rethinking our relationships to others, including non-human others, 
so redefining our proximity to fishes, cats, and dildoes, for example, in that the 
strange comes neat. 

Positioning queer spirituality as fundamentally disruptive is quite romantic, 
and follows our general observations on wider post-war cultural trends toward 
valourising uniqueness. Queer life in the West is still hard for the majority of 
us, unmanageable for a number of us, and cruel for too many, although we 
need the imaginative force of a queer romanticism to inspire, we still require 
everyday lives of safety and belonging. So, the extraordinary and creative 
queer theory of universities, which values discomfort and disruption, and 
that valenced term ‘unhinged’, often has limited applicability when perceived 
by non-academic LGBTQI peoples, who can hanker after intelligible selves, 
relative sanity, and embedding collective loyalties with like-minded friends. The 
haughty imperative to be ‘critically distant’ is not necessarily helpful to such 
people, who rather prefer to be close. We need to be careful not to impose our 
righteous dreams of marginalisation onto people who are already suffering the 
unhealthy effects of alienation; by pushing queer as radical message we can 
unerringly appear to be bullying people into what are, for them, unsustainable 
ontologies. Conversely, for all of those who yearn for affiliation, there are 
others attempting to detach, spirituality being one of the few domains of 
knowledge that can endorse the recluse. 

Intimacy is very disturbing; it threatens the sense of self so carefully wrought 
and protected over the years of a lifetime. Intimacy is conceived spatially, in a 
constantly vibrating trope of near/far; and temporally, in a similarly vibrating 
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trope of past/present/future. I am reminded of a memorably queer animal 
body from my childhood, from the 1967 film Dr Dolittle, the pushmi-pullyu. Dr 
Dolittle, played by Rex Harrison, you may remember, is a doctor who, although 
some of his best friends are human, prefers treating animals, and he speaks 
their languages too. 

In the books (now out of print for their outdated representations of ethnic 
groups), the pushmi-pullyu (pronounced ‘push-me-pull-yow’) is an antelope 
that has two heads at opposite ends of the body (see Figure 1.3). When it 
tries to move, both heads try to go in opposite directions. Dr Dolittle meets 
it on his voyage to Africa, in the early Victorian period in which the stories 
are set in Africa, representing the Dark Continent of the unknown, and the 
projection of supernatural fears. Hence, the pushmi-pullyu is a pretty benign 
symbol for the most part. In the 1967 film the pushmi-pullyu was portrayed as a 
double-headed Hama, and in the more recent 1998 version with Eddie Murphy, 
it appears in a brief scene where it passes by in the background, obviously now 
able to negotiate a linear trajectory. The pushmi-pullyu has enduring cultural 
resonance, as demonstrated by this fictional interchange I found online: 


Figure 1.3 The pushmi-pullyu 


Source: Courtesy of Tania Covo. 
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A two-headed horse, Watson? How ridiculous. I am surprised that you have 
allowed yourself to be taken in by a hoax. 


You may laugh, Holmes, but I have seen the animal, and hundreds of others 
have flocked to see it, too, and it is real. Surely you can believe that Siamese twins 
are a possibility with horses. 


That I can, but not with a head at each end. That’s not a horse. Not even in 
mythology is there a pushmepullyou kind of thing. 


Holmes, you once said ‘When you have eliminated the impossible, whatever 
remains, however improbable, must be the truth.’ I appeal to you to see the 
animal and you will be convinced by the evidence of your eyes. 


This is what I wished I had said to my colleague in the drinks queue, who, like the 
vaporous silhouette in the closet, ‘knew’ without wanting to know his proximity 
to the sexually irregular. Watson goes onto explain that the ‘pushmepullyow’ is 
a visual trick: 


Ye gods, Holmes, how could I be taken in by such a simple trick? Descartes said 
‘I think, therefore I am. You didn’t think. If you had put Descartes before the 
horse you could have worked it out." 


Ah Descartes, that paragon of reason, however we have to remember that 
in the Holmes/Watson dyad, Watson is the proverbial plodder, and Holmes 
is always right. Uncanny figures like the pushmi-pullu give us problems with 
reality, in Nicholas Royle’s words ‘a crisis of the natural’ (2003: 1). The logic 
of the pushmi-pullu is that we want to be radical but we also want to belong, 
perhaps this is why so many of our participants averred the term queer, because 
they don’t want to be disruptive, they want to be homed. 

Touching others, touching ourselves, these seem to be the basic desires of 
queer spiritualities, so that queer spiritual spaces can become simultaneously 
eerie and comforting, alienating and accepting, enabling and constraining, Our 
research into this area can only ever be inconclusive, because queer spiritual 
spaces are necessarily slippery, but participants did describe the importance for 
them of finding intimacies, of finding places to be comfortably extant, but also 
to embody enabling places in which to stretch themselves out into the unknown. 
Queer in this context has less to do with the death drive than it has with the 
life drive, with Bergson’s éan vital, his ‘current of life’, an idea which Deleuze 
takes up in his work as a force that clouds the distinction between organic and 


19 ‘The Pushmepullyow’ available at http://www.geocities.com/geotassie/twoheads.html. 
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inorganic matter, and which brings me back nicely to the warm seas of scuba. 
To ‘swim with the fishes’ is an English idiom for being dead, reminding me of 
the association between the uncanny and the un-living, contrarily however urban 
slang also deploys it as acting in accordance with some specified standard or 
authority ‘typically that of “The Man” — conforming’.” Scuba is a contentious 
sport, no doubt as I have said my critics would berate it as indulgent postcolonial 
leisure. But it is also important to acknowledge the creative unpredictability 
of cultural exchange, travel, immersion in unfamiliar waters, and being in the 
enigmatic beyond, as Emmanuel Levinas might have put it. Writing of being in 
the beyond, Levinas claims that transcendence is only possible in the realm of 
the other, touching the other enables human sensibilities to develop, both by 
bringing us into our own body and by touching the otherness of others, and in 
this ‘I am the other’s hostage’ (see Peperzak 1997). Risk is invoked; it is surely 
troubling to be so interdependent, so enmeshed by repercussion. Within this 
exacting ontology of intimacy, as Deleuze would have said, god only differs 
from us by degree. 


The ‘nuts and bolts’ 


LGBTQI peoples in Britain and the United States who wished to affirm 
both their sexual/gender identities and their membership of a faith/spiritual 
community, can be faced with a question of ‘spiritual immanence’ — how to 
relate to and how to create ‘spiritual space’? Our project sought to investigate 
Queer Spiritual Space(s) in contemporary Britain and the United States.” Our 
principle aims were to explore: 


e What is the place of queer peoples in existing spiritual/cultural spaces? 
e Where do queer peoples go to find their own spiritual spaces? 


e What does a queer spiritual space/place mean to our participants, and what do 
they want to do there? 


e How and where do queer spiritual spaces/places exist — in the bodies of 
individuals, in community, in queer spiritual texts, in specific or moveable spaces 
of worship, in cyberspace, in visibility, in secrecy? 


20 See http://www.urbandictionary.com/define.php?term=swimming+with+the+ fishes. 

21 This project was funded jointly by the British Arts and Humanities Research Council and 
the Economic and Social Research Council UK under the Religion and Society Programme, for 
twelve months, see http://www.religionandsociety.org.uk/. 
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It drew together different existing interdisciplinary strands of research on 
spiritual space, queer space, LGBTQI cultures and religion, intending to 
extend them by considering the ontology of queer spiritual spaces, across a 
spectrum of spiritual practices and beliefs. We looked at the various strategies 
and embodiments related to imaginative, spiritual and physical inhabitations 
of queer spiritual spaces — as text, as community, as virtual, physical, fixed 
and mutable architectures. We explored questions of spiritual space in diverse 
faith/tradition contexts in relation to Western LGBT identities (including de/ 
re/constructive practices within religions). 

In exploring the ‘lesser known’ avenues of religious and spiritual affiliation, 
we concentrated on a mixture of mainstream minoritarian faiths (Islam, 
Buddhism), a sect (Quakers) and smaller, eclectic place-based clusters of 
spirituality at Findhorn in Scotland, and the Michigan Womyn’s Music Festival. 
The last case study was commissioned to look specifically at the spiritual seekers, 
and more particularly ‘virtual believers’. Chapter 8 explores the complexity of 
this undertaking, its limitations and possibilities, we deployed the premise of 
the queer spiritual seeker as an organising focus or critical prism. These case 
studies offer valuable and unique insights into the intersections of religions, 
spiritualities, LGBTQI lives and geographies. 


Methodologies 


Around 150 people were directly involved in the data collection for the 
Queer Spiritual Spaces project, with other stakeholders joining in conversation 
with assorted researchers throughout the two year duration of project. Our 
interdisciplinary approach meant that there were plenty of debates within the 
team about what was meant by ... almost everything. Our resolution was not to 
proscribe or dictate, but to remain open, uncertain and messy. This is not an easy 
or comfortable positioning. Accommodation had to be made by all in order to 
show consideration for this temporary network of disciplines. One of the many 
things we could not manage to define satisfactorily was spirituality, perhaps 
this was too idiosyncratic, disciplined and/or directly personal to express. It 
also meant that our interpretations of the material were all slightly at variance, 
according to our subject training and positionalities. However, one unifying 
characteristic was our curiosity and excitement, each of us having some degree 
of personal investment in our theme. 

Each case study ran at least two focus groups and recorded approximately 
a dozen individual interviews, each of which deployed a semi-structured 
approach, the interview/focus group guides are included in the Appendix along 
with a demographic chart giving participant’s details (anonymously where this 
was requested). Researchers proceeded with their respective communities in 
slightly different ways according to sensitivity to local practices and their own 
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positionality. Our research participants contributed kindly their time, attention 
and insight, so their individual effort needs particular acknowledgement from 
the outset, the varying relationships that those undertaking data collection had 
with the participants are explored in each of the chapters. The case studies 
sought a diversity of participants, to varying degrees of success, often depending 
on how the researcher themselves were positioned. For the most part there are 
no published demographics on which to measure membership, whilst we strove 
for diversity, we do not claim that these are representative samples. 

As Chapter 8 shows the Internet can be perceived as a mystical domain — 
for those who have never been there, and for those who perhaps go there 
too much. Although we have a chapter dedicated to the spiritually curious 
online, the Internet was used across the research by many of our participants 
in their search for like-minded support. We set up our own website, www. 
queerspiritualspaces.com in Spring 2008, which offered full information on the 
project and discussion boards. This website will remain live until 2011. The 
Queer Spiritual Spaces website was made available to the public at the beginning 
of May 2008 and in the first year has received 20,600 visits from 63 countries 
(see Barrett 2009 for a definition of visits). 

Considering Table 1.1, the visits to queerspiritualspaces.com, the peak 
activity for this website was February 2009 with a daily average of 104 visits. 
Website visitors were searching in relevant (as well as irrelevant!) areas to find 
our site, an indicator that their website use was effective. The collected search 
terms appear, for the most part, to be relevant to the actual project, so we can 
surmise that the visits to the website are for in the main by people who have 


Table 1.1 Visits to www.queerspiritualspaces.com over 12 months 


(May 2008—April 2009) 


Month/Year Daily Average Monthly Totals 
May 2008 2 81 
June 2008 9 298 
July 2008 42 1,321 
August 2008 59 1,858 
September 2008 62 1,862 
October 2008 67 2,100 
November 2008 69 2,082 
December 2008 71 2,207 
January 2009 82 2,542 
February 2009 104 2,913 
March 2009 85 2,639 
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an interest in the website content as opposed to those who stumble upon it by 
mistake. Of those that perhaps came across our site accidentally, we had around 
100,000 hits. Whilst it was not what they were looking for, we do hope that 
the visible profile for the project perhaps resulted in some pausing to consider 
queer spiritual spaces. 

As a team we were geographically dispersed to three countries and six 
cities. This meant that regular team meetings were impractical. We set up 
virtual meetings from the start of the project. Initially we met at the ‘home 
institution’, the University of Sussex online on its virtual reality site on Second 
Life, a global software programme used by millions (see Boellstorff 2008). On 
the virtual campus, as in life, the centre of our grassy campus has as its core 
a commonly understood to be multi-faith Meeting House, which has served 
historically as a focal gathering place for contemplation, worship and fellowship 
for the university community. After our second meeting I approached a key 
university official and asked for the small iconic Celtic crosses to be removed 
from the Second Life virtual Meeting House Chamber for the duration of our 
event, explaining that as we were composed of agnostics, Muslims, Buddhists, 
Neo-Pagans and Others, the Christian symbolism present felt inappropriate. 


Figure 1.4 ‘Limpid Pool looks toward the University of Sussex Meeting 
House Building in Second Life 
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My request provoked an enraged response, heatedly comparing our presence 
in the Meeting House to ‘prostitutes in the Library’. The officer concerned 
then immediately phoned the university web team to demand that a gigantic big 
cross be installed at the front of the chamber! This once again illustrated the 
need for this project, even in supposed or assumed ‘multi-faith’ environments 
(which turned out not to be). 

So, our Queer Spiritual Spaces project was confronting its limitations; we certainly 
needed to look elsewhere. On Second Life, Patrick found another venue, some 
rather beautiful sacred grounds, also non-affiliated, but the owner was reluctant to 
incorporate our desire to design our own corner within it. So, we approached the 
virtual city of my home — New Brighton — on Second Life, where owner Bernard 
happily embraced us and positively supported us in building our own structure, 
in a fresh spin on ‘town and gown’. The edifice, the Queer Spiritual Spaces project 
building became homed, and not so far away after all — one might even say, in a 
‘parallel world’, complete with cats and an owl. 
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Figure 1.5 ‘Limpid Pool’ standing outside of the Queer Spiritual Spaces 
Building, New Brighton, in Second Life 
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It was necessary for all the team to adopt avatars” for our meetings, so some of 
the personnel on the project became suddenly and creatively enhanced by, for 
some, flirty playful alter-egos, several of whom changed with each appearance. 
In these guises we went on trips in a submarine, and a balloon, we had parties, 
we had fireworks. Time tended to run away with us, it was becoming a different 
kind of (research?) practice, in which we mused, and danced, and were not 
always altogether serious. 


Figure 1.6 ‘Limpid Pool’ with Bernard (site owner) and ‘Only Messing’ 
(Patrick) in the Queer Spiritual Spaces Building in Second 
Life (interior: on the third floor, the contemplation room) 


Methodologically this had the effect of transforming the project into an 
activity that could also accommodate play and the strange, alongside traditional 
scholarly enterprise. It was not just play that was permitted, researchers reported 
back that their relationship with participants involved a range of emotions and 


22 The use of the term avatar is common in virtual environments and gaming, the word 
itself connotes the materialisation of the divine, and the embodiment or materialisation of an 
idea. Second Life [SL] requires that participants create a 3D graphic avatar, and residents traverse 
this environment in the digitality of the avatar — whether male, female, androgynous, or non- 
human. Animals and fictional/fantasy avatars can be used in SL. 
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affiliations; we were implicated as people, as well as professionally alert. Ethics 
on the project were intricately thought through, many of us found that our 
personal reactions were colouring our responses, and we spent considerable 
time talking about the implications for our findings. Part of this complexity was 
caused by our intention to be open, and to shun judgmental attitudes toward 
any faith-based practice. This was harder than it sounds! 


How was this book written? 


The research project involved a team of interdisciplinary researchers: Professor 
Sally R. Munt, Principal Investigator and Project Director, two advisors Dr Kath 
Browne and Dr Andrew Yip, and a digital media specialist Dr Kate O’Riordan 
who was brought onboard once it became apparent that queer spiritual seeking 
could be productively explored online. There were four postdoctoral research 
assistants employed on the project: Dr Elizabeth Dinnie, Dr Amna Khalid, 
Dr Sharon Smith, Dr Heather White, and a postgraduate student in digital 
media, Mr Patrick James. Dr Olu Jenzen organised the Queer Spiritual Spaces 
conference of March 2009, and helped us as Research Assistant in compiling, 
editing and checking the manuscript. In addition, in the early stages of the 
project two British academics, Dr Jenny Alexander and Dr Gavin Brown 
also contributed positively to our thinking. We deliberately amassed expertise 
across several disciplinary fields in order that our perspectives were varied and 
informed by a mixed intellectual framework. So clearly, many people have been 
essential to informing our work and contributing to our book. 

The three named co-authors of the book, Browne, Munt and Yip have 
written the manuscript collaboratively, taking a section each to write as primary 
author and then revising each other’s chapters, with O’Riordan being the 
principal author on the virtual believers. This last chapter was also revised 
and edited by the three principal authors. Each author retained final control 
over their chapters, and is thus responsible for the content therein. Four of 
the chapters are significantly dependent upon the data collected by one of the 
postdoctoral researchers, Dinnie, Khalid, Smith, or White, who are also credited 
in the relevant chapters. 

The book is not a completely anarchic miscellany, however, it is structured to 
represent the more ‘mainstream’ religions first (Quakers, Islam and Buddhism), 
before addressing the spiritual spaces that are presumed to embrace, refuse and 
refute traditions whilst re-establishing their own norms (Findhorn, Michigan 
Womyn’s Music Festival and Spiritualities online). Each of these case studies 
stands on it’s own, and yet reading them together makes the interconnections, 
commonalities as well as the diversities apparent. As authors we have varying 
styles, we began this journey through a cultural and literary experience that 
swam through the sublime. We conclude with a mote ‘traditional’ conclusion 
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that draws together only some of the plethora of possible themes. Prior to 
these the book will now offer an engagement with the key social scientific and 
theological literature that have to date intersected sexualities (and to a limited 
extent gender diversity), with religion and spiritualities. 
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Chapter 2 
Coming Home from the Wilderness: 
An Overview of Recent Scholarly 
Research on LGBTQI Religiosity/ 
Spirituality! in the West 


Andrew K.T. Yip 


Following Sally’s wonderful introduction which emphasised the emotional 
spaces and possibilities of queer spiritualities, this chapter turns our attention 
to the literature on religion/spirituality, as it intersects with, in the main, 
lesbian and gay identities, practices and lives. Religious communities have been 
criticised, and at times vilified, for their resistance to progressive change in 
recognising sexual difference, rights, and equality, which is increasingly evident 
in secular institutions and spaces. There is indeed much truth in the dominant 
view that organised religions lag behind the secular sphere in embracing sexual 
diversity as a social reality. Nonetheless there is no denying that since 1960s — in 
the West at least - LGBTQI (but particularly lesbian and gay) people within 
religious communities have experienced increasing social visibility and political 
clout. Four factors contribute to this: broader socio-cultural shifts that promote 
sexual liberalism; progressive legislative reform; increasing sophistication and 
effectiveness of secular and religious/spiritual lesbian and gay politics; and 


1 This formulation of ‘religiosity/spirituality’ is deliberate to emphasise its inter-related 
character. Often, ‘religiosity’ is used to denote an individual’s habitual — and uncritical — 
deference to, and observance of, institution-led religious proscriptions, teachings, and rituals; 
while ‘spirituality’ represents a subjective, reflexive and critical exploration of flexible and fluid 
meanings and practices devoid of institutional control and surveillance, thus more democratic 
and inclusive. I find such formulation too rigid and unhelpful, because it constructs ‘religiosity’ 
and ‘spirituality’ as bipolar opposites. Thus, being ‘spiritual’ assumes an air of superiority, as 
opposed to being ‘religious’, as if an individual who operates within an institutional setting is less 
capable of being critical and subjective in the management of her/his religious identity, compared 
to her/his counterpart outside of an institutional setting. This is a simplistic construction that 
underlines much of the misunderstanding — and indeed hostility — that many religious LGBTQI 
people experience in the broader (mainly secular) LGBTQI community, a point that I shall 
further develop in this chapter. 
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proliferation of scholarly research, particularly in theology, scriptural studies, 
and the social sciences, albeit with a heavy focus on Christianity. 

Given the remits of our book, this chapter aims to give an overview of the 
last factor, which of course is inextricably linked to the other three (for a good 
overview of these factors see Engel 2001, Francis, Pratt and Chedgzoy 2002, 
Hunter, Joslin and McGowan 2004, Weeks 2000, 2007). This chapter begins 
with an analysis of the emergence of lesbian and gay-affirming sexual theology, 
which has generated much-needed theological capital, namely inclusive scriptural 
knowledge, imagery, and language. This form of capital serves as a resource for 
religious/spiritual LGBTQI’ people to find solace, support, and nourishment, 
against a heterosexist institution, and a community of believers, many of whom 
are still ill-informed about LGBTQI lives. 

The chapter then addresses an exciting development in recent years, namely 
the convergence of such theological capital with social and political capital, in 
the form of secular discourse of equality and human rights. This convergence 
unleashes even more empowering currents that help religious/spiritual LGBTQI 
identity politics to scale greater heights in its tussle with heterosexist teachings, 
ideologies, and attitudes with religious communities. Finally, the chapter will 
proceed to reviewing key social scientific research on LGBTQI religiosity/ 
spirituality, by offering four emergent themes. 

It must be acknowledged at the outset that the chapter will focus extensively 
on organised religions; particularly Christianity, but also Islam and Judaism. 
This is a reflection of the current research and political focus in the West. 
Further, it will become apparent that the spotlight of research and debate in 
this respect is on homosexuality (particularly male homosexuality), although 
terms such as ‘LGB’, LGBT and ‘queer’ are routinely used. In other words, 
current literature focuses primarily on gay men, and to a lesser extent, lesbians. 
This signifies another limitation of the enterprise thus far, which heightens the 
need for expanding and diversifying the current research agenda, a point that 
we develops further in the concluding chapter. 


Turning savage texts to texts of love and acceptance 


In the popular and academic discourses of sexuality and gender, religious 
texts play a significant role in the construction and perpetuation of varied 
forms of phobia toward sexual and gender dissidents living outside of the 
heteronormative framework. Whether it is a religious leader who claims 


2 As we noted in Chapter 1, we use LGBTQI to represent lesbian, gay, bisexual, trans and 
intersex people. Most of the literature that is addressed in this chapter is focused on gay men, 
and to a limited extent, lesbians. 
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exclusive authority to pontificate on — or a theologically untrained lay person 
who simplistically condemns — homosexuality, texts are often deployed to 
justify their position;whether it is the literal citation of scriptural passages/ 
verses of evocation of principles (e.g. ‘natural order’), based upon a historical 
interpretation of such texts. In the case of traditional scriptural exegesis, it is 
indisputable that homosexuality — specifically genital acts between men — has 
been subjected to the most negative of treatments. Thus, the text becomes 
the source from where the venom of homonegativity’ flows. It is perhaps 
understandable that radical queer Christian theologians such as Goss (2002) 
have called Christian texts ‘texts of terror’ that commit ‘biblical terrorism’ and 
‘textual violence’ against LGBTQI people. Against this backdrop, religious 
texts become an arena where power relations are played out, in the construction 
and contestation of often opposing truth claims. In this respect, LGBTQI- 
affirming scriptural scholars — many of whom are religious/spiritual LGBTQI 
people themselves — have produced a fascinating and rich corpus of work that 
could be divided into three broad and inter-related categories. 


Defensive apologetics 


The first category generally constructs defensive apologetics that aim to 
re-contextualise textual passages/verses which have been conventionally 
deployed as an indisputable basis for the moral exclusivity and authenticity 
of heterosexuality, and the unacceptability of homosexuality. From this 
perspective, Biblical passages/verses (e.g. Genesis 19, Leviticus 18:22 and 20:13, 
Deuteronomy 23:18, Romans 1:26—27, I Corinthians 6:9) and Quranic suras (e.g, 
6:85—-87, 38:11-14, 54:33-40), are read through an alternative interpretive lens. 
Thus, the widely-cited story of Sodom and Gomorrah in the Bible (or Story 
of Lot in the Quran) is re-interpreted (i.e. re-examined, often in relation to 
the original languages in which such texts were written) and re-contextualised 
(ie. understood in relation to the historical and cultural context of the time). 
In the process, a story traditionally used as the justification for the Creator’s 
disapproval of sinful male-male genital acts appropriates a new meaning of 
male-male sexual violence and inhospitality, incompatible with the Creator’s law 
of love and compassion. Put another way, what led to the cities being destroyed 
by the Creator’s wrath was the sexual acts committed within a context of violence 
and force. That they happened to be male-male genital acts is immaterial. In the 


3 Some scholars have argued that ‘homonegativity’ is a broader and more accurate term 
to describe negative feelings and attitudes towards, and treatments of, homosexuality and 
homosexual people; rather than the clinical term ‘homophobia’ which denotes a psychological/ 
medical condition (i.e. ‘phobia’) (for a broader discussion see e.g. Hudson and Ricketts 1980, 
Mayfield 2001, Roderick, McCammon, Long and Allred 1998). 
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same vein, seemingly anti-LGBTQI sexual codes and proscriptions in scriptures 
have been re-cast as temporally and spatially specific, which do not accurately 
reflect contemporary understanding of human sexuality and intimacy (for a 
summary of such debate see Yip 2005a). 

This category of scholarly work represents the initial stage of the 
development of the reverse religious discourse that challenges the truth claims 
of the heteronormative dominant discourse. The achievement in this respect — in 
theological, scriptural, and historical studies of Christianity at least — is nothing 
short of spectacular. This body of work — for Christianity, see Boswell 1980, 
Goss and West 2000, Hanway 2006, Jordan 1998, 2000, Long 2004, Macourt 
1977, Stuart 1995, 2003; for Islam see Jamal 2001, Kugle 2003, 2007, 2010, 
Nahas 2001; for Judaism see Goldberg 2009, Greenberg 2005, Roden 2009; for 
Buddhism see Leyland 1997, 1999 — collectively performs stigma-removal on 
homosexuality, and constructs it as a historical existential reality which is part 
and parcel of the created kaleidoscope and diversity of human existence. 

Recent years have also seen the proliferation of exciting theological 
attempts to de-stigmatise trans lives, bodies and identities (e.g. Althaus-Reid and 
Isherwood 2009, Cornwall 2009, Mollenkott 2007, Mollenkott and Sheridan 
2003, Sheridan 2001, Tanis 2003), deploying similar strategies of scriptural re- 
interpretation and re-contextualisation (e.g. Genesis 1:26-28, Deuteronomy 
22:5, Deuteronomy 23:1, I Corinthians 11:14-15). Through this lens, the act 
of challenging fixed sexual/gender boundaries or subverting gender categories 
is far from tampering with the created order. Rather, it is an act of assuming 
what Mollenkott (2007) calls an ‘omnigender paradigm’ in the understanding 
of gender, having been liberated from the tyranny of rigid gender binarism 
or dualism. Thus, transgenderism becomes an embodied process of spiritual 
growth, intimately connected to an individual’s relationship with herself/ 
himself, God, and others, as a gendered, sexual, and spiritual being. Therefore, 
bodily transformation and modification could be part and parcel of spiritual 
transformation (for a summary of this debate see Yip and Keenan 2009). 

Interestingly, rigorous and robust theological de-stigmatisation of bisexuality 
has yet to be developed, to the best of our knowledge. I am of the view that 
this is partly because bisexuality — as far as dominant theological and popular 
discourses go — is even more subversive of heteronormativity compared to 
transgenderism and homosexuality, particularly in terms of relationship form 
and management. The prevalent misconception of bisexuality as simultaneous 
sexual attraction to both sexes could lead to the misunderstanding that one has 
to have two partners of different sexes at all times; thus a triadic formation. This 
could fundamentally render the dominant model of committed and faithful 
— assumed to be dyadic or coupled — relationship unworkable. I think there 
is much fear within religious communities that, unlike sanctioning same-sex 
relationships and dyadic intimate relationships involving a trans partner — but 
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firmly within the dyadic model — supporting bisexuality would tantamount to 
undermining this entrenched ideology of relationship formation. Therefore, 
bisexuals are often thought of as being promiscuous and incapable of dyadic 
(in dominant religious and popular terms, faithful and committed) relationship 
(see also Browne and Lim 2008, Klesse 2007). This generates much pressure 
on bisexuals to exercise choice and opt for ‘normality’, namely being in a 
relationship with a different-sex person. It would be interesting to see how 
LGBTQI-affirming theologians incorporate the range of bisexual lives and 
identities, challenging not only misconceptions that equate bisexuality solely 
with triadic formations, but also the conventional dyadic model of religious- 
sanctioned relationship formation that could be questioned by queer relationship 
and kinship forms that problematise monogamy, commitment and dependency 
within such a model. 


‘Cruising’ texts 


Par from being apologetic, the second category of work exudes confidence 
and creativity in ‘cruising’ religious texts by uncovering same-sex eroticism, 
intimacy, and sociability within them, not only as evidence of the existence 
of ‘our own people’, but also as a spiritual guide for religiously-sanctioned 
ways of expressing same-sex intimacy. From this perspective, such texts are 
far from anti-LGBTQI, as widely believed. Rather, their LGBTQI-affirming 
imagery and language have been systematically silenced and suppressed by 
traditional and heteronormative theology. In Christianity, the biblical accounts 
of intimate relationships such as those between Ruth and Naomi, and between 
David and Jonathan, have often been used in this respect. Further, the Song of 
Songs, the treatise to love in the Old Testament, has also been appropriated in a 
LGBTQI-affirming fashion (e.g, King 2000, Koch, 2001, Stone 2001a, 2001b). 
In addition, this corpus of work also ‘queers’ significant figures in such texts 
(e.g. Jesus, the Prophet Mohammad), by demonstrating their acceptance of, and 
alliance with, socially disenfranchised people, including sexual dissidents (e.g. 
Goss 2002, Kugle 2010, Moore 2001). Jesus, for instance, is often constructed 
as being critical and subversive of unequal socio-political structures, and was 
unafraid to challenge them in the pursuit of justice. Thus, such reading of the 
texts instils pride and a sense of belonging to the family of believers. Far from 
being outcasts, LGBTQI people, as these texts evidence, have always been a 
part of religious communities. 

Contributing to this body of work is the emergence of sophisticated 
scriptural commentary from a LGBTQI standpoint (e.g. Guest 2005, Guest 
et al. 2006). Such literature guides the reader to approach the texts with queer 
sensibility, relating them to the diverse experiences of being LGBTQI. It is hard 
not to be moved by the thought of a lesbian or gay Christian declaring with 
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pride, honesty, and confidence that, ‘God, you fashioned me in my mother’s 
womb ... For I am awesomely and wondrously made’ (Psalms 139:13-14). 
Appropriating verses such as these turns them into empowering statements 
of faith and ontology, underpinned by the unshakable certainty that one’s 
sexuality (and gender) — no matter how despised and persecuted — is not just a 
choice or random genetic predisposition, but divinely willed and planned. This 
development, at this juncture, is fairly restricted to Christianity, but no doubt 
this is only the beginning of a rich and empowering journey in the production 
of theological capital that not only de-stigmatises LGBTQI people, but also 
instils pride in religious LGBTQI people about their claim of belonging to the 
family of God, the community of believers. 


Turning theology upside down 


The final category of theological work builds on the strengths of the first 
two, but operates within a broader framework, with a more extensive aim to 
fundamentally overhaul theology, not only in relation to the body, gender, and 
sexuality; but most importantly the character of the divine and the human, 
and their relationships. Their explicit aim is to develop a sexual theology and 
ethics that adopts a ‘bottom up’ approach; one that prioritises embodiment 
and experience, rather than ‘top-down’ systematic theology that dichotomises 
the body and the spirit. This is a theology that is not afraid of the body, its 
desires, wants, and passions. It conceptualises the inseparability of sexuality 
and spirituality, and sexuality as not only genital acts, but human capacity for 
sensuality, relationship, companionship, commitment, and faithfulness, reflected 
in our own relationship with God, as the following quote illustrates (see also e.g, 
Ali 2006, Bohache 2003, Loughlin 2007, Nelson 1992, Rudy 1997): 


[S]exuality is much more of an integral and holistic part of the human 
experience than the activity of genital sex. It is the source of our capacity for 
relationship, for emotional and erotic connection, for intimacy, for passion 
and for transcendence. It is a holistic expression of our human experience as 
body-selves ... Consequently, sexuality is ‘neither incidental nor detrimental’ ... 
to spirituality, but an important and integrated dimension of it ... In other 
words, it is through the sensuality of human sexuality (which includes but is not 
limited to genital sex) that individuals can experience a direct erotic connection 
with the God of one’s understanding. In the language of Christian theology, 
embodiment is incarnation — the Holy is known and experienced in the flesh. 
(Horn et al. 2005: 81-82 emphasis in original) 


This body of work also seeks to expand current heterosexist theological 
framework for, for instance, the institution of marriage, making it also inclusive 
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of committed same-sex relationships (e.g. Ali 2006, Boswell 1994, Jordan 2005, 
2006, Shannahan 2009, Stuart 1992, 1995, Thatcher 1999, 2003). More generally, 
this body of work also aims to re-orientate our understanding and relationship 
with faith and the Creator, underplaying the role and authority of religious 
structures, and highlighting the authority of the self and personal experiences 
(e.g. Althaus-Reid 2000, 2003, Countryman 2007, Manji 2003, Ruttenberg 2009, 
Salzman and Lawler 2008, Thatcher 1993). Collectively, this work shows that 
— as the title of a book proudly proclaims — ‘Religion is a queer thing’ (Stuart 
et al. 1997). 


The ethics of reading texts 


On the whole, the theological and scriptural literature I have reviewed illustrates 
an ethical and moral point of paramount importance: we must take great care in 
the deployment of religious texts. Using examples such as slavery, anti-Semitism, 
sexism, racism, alongside homosexuality, Thatcher convincingly argues that when 
the Bible is elevated to a status above Christ and embodiment of love and grace, 
it turns into a ‘savage text’ that perpetuates persecution, oppression, and pain: 


No, the savage text is not the Bible. It is what Christians have made of the Bible 
when they have used its pages to endorse cruelty, hatred, murder, oppression, 
and condemnation, often of other Christians. The savage text is what the Bible, 
or parts of it, becomes when it enables Christians to convert the good news of 
God’s revealed love in Jesus Christ into the bad news that people are the wrong 
color, or race, or gender, or denomination, or orientation, or religion, or class, 
or empire, just because they differ from the Christians who are preaching this 
bad news. The savage text belongs to a ‘mind-set’ that authorises condemnation 
of any view or practice which is not that of its official or most powerful readers. 
When the Bible becomes a savage text, the theology that is proclaimed from it 
is already faulty. The savage text makes hatred holy. It makes seekers after truth 
its jealous guardians. Perhaps the worst feature of the savage text is the divine 
authority it claims for it strictures. The savage text is implicated in the moral case 
against Christianity. (Thatcher 2008: 5) 


Indeed, the key issue here is the deployment of religious texts. Deployed 
wrongly, it could perpetuate evils. Deployed correctly and sensitively, it leads 
to the enhancement of humanity. Text is neutral, but the reading of it is not, 
since the reader engages with the text from a specific standpoint, reflecting 
her/his own ideological, political, cultural, and socio-economic leanings (e.g, 
Goss and West 2000, Lozada 2000, McFayden 2000, Yip 2005a). In this battle, 
all competing parties uphold the sanctity of the texts, but they battle over the 
legitimacy, validity, and authenticity of their respective perspectives; as well as 
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the position of the text in the broader scheme of evaluation vis-a-vis significant 
factors such as personal experience and jihad (i.e. independent reasoning) 
(e.g. Kugle 2010, Manji 2003, Yip 2005a). It is exactly this kind of religious 
individualism — confidence and trust in their embodied experiences — through 
which religious/spiritual LGBTQI people find, in religious texts, love and 
acceptance, rather than hate and rejection. 


From shame to pride: The convergence of reverse religious discourse 
and secular discourse of equality and rights 


In the above section, I have provided an overview of the development of 
LGBTQI-affirming theological and scriptural studies which collectively 
construct a reverse religious discourse that challenges the dominant traditional 
discourse by exposing its heteronormative underpinnings, its blindness to 
history and changing socio-cultural realities. While such developments are 
a modest step forward compared to the giant steps that have been taken by 
secular institutions in many Western countries in terms of legislation and social 
attitude (e.g. Beger 2004, Weeks 2007, Francis, Pratt and Chedgzoy 2002), this 
‘silent revolution’ cannot be denied. 

Yet, this progress is often drowned out by the occasional but high-profile 
moral panics within religious communities specifically over the issues of 
homosexuality and gay priests. Perhaps it is not surprising then that even 
non-religious LGBTQI people themselves are so critical of their religious 
counterparts for seemingly choosing to remain within an institution that seems 
to actively and systematically exclude them. I find the representational binary 
that assumed to exist between a society that is pulling away, propelled by the 
wind of liberalism, and a religious community that is left behind in a time 
warp, a lazy exaggeration. Such dichotomous construction is also unhelpful, 
because it concretises the pervasive view that religious communities are so anti- 
LGBTQI that staying within it is tantamount to ‘sleeping with the enemy’; even 
a reflection of false consciousness, underpinned by a toxic guilt and shame 
that corrodes LGBTQI peoples’ humanity. Further, this construction also casts 
the religious and the secular as opposing forces. This view is widely held by 
secular LGBTQI people, whose intolerance of religion and religious LGBTQI 
people could be as forceful as heterosexuals’ intolerance of LGBTQI people in 
another context. In this respect, Puar argues that: 


Queer secularity demands a particular transgression of norms, religious norms 
that are understood to otherwise bind that subject to an especially egregious 
interdictory religious frame. The queer agential subject can only ever be fathomed 
outside the norming constrictions of religion. (2007: 13) 
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Thus, secularity — and I would add, the rejection of religion — becomes a passport 
to what Puar (2007) calls ‘homonationalism’. Indeed — others’ and my own 
personal and professional experience of relating to the LGBTQI community 
as well as the LGBTQI Academy is consistent with Puar’s assertion (e.g. 
Wilcox 2006, Yip 2005b). This one-dimensional ideology could lead to norms 
and practices, however implicit, which undermine the sense of belonging of 
religious people within the LGBTQI community. They also refuse to recognise 
the importance of religion/spirituality as a resource for the construction of 
meaningful LGBTQI lives. 

There is no denying that religious/spiritual spaces for LGBTQI people 
within religious communities have been expanding, largely because of their 
own strenuous effort to construct such spaces; but partly also due to some of 
their heterosexual counterparts who have become more accepting of sexual 
difference, informed by broader socio-cultural change. Indeed, the discourses 
of ‘equality’ and ‘human rights’, and to a lesser extent, ‘sexual/intimate 
citizenship’ (e.g. Plummer 2003, Richardson 1998, 2000a, 2000b) that have been 
‘mainstreamed’ into political agendas have in recent years been making inroads 
into religious communities. Such discourses focus on the dignity of difference 
and the right to live such difference in all contexts, in ways that does not cause 
harm to others, and without any fear for discrimination and persecution. 

Focusing on Christian communities in the West, we witness the appropriation 
of the language of such discourses in the contestation of their presence by 
LGBTQI Christians within religious spaces. Over the years, this demand of 
presence has transformed from the apologetic ‘We should be here because ...’ 
to ‘We are here, get used to it! — an articulation of confidence and pride. This 
is a case of turning externally-imposed shame to an internally-generated pride 
(e.g. Munt 2007). This sense of pride stems from the ontological security and 
existential foundation of the subjective assurance that, despite what religious 
authority structures officially pronounce, God is on their side, and Christ is on 
their side. This is because they have learned to trust their own lived experiences 
of the goodness and mercy of God, a God who created — and continues to 
sustain and renew — difference and diversity; an irrepressible truth of life. They 
have also learned to separate their personal walk with God from the human- 
made (especially man-made) rules of engagement that control and regulate the 
positionality of LGBTQI believers and their access to the nourishing space 
within religious communities. 

Thus, the belonging of LGBTQI believers in religious communities is 
no longer merely a theological debate, but a debate about rights and equality. 
The Lesbian and Gay Christian Movement in the UK famously coined the term 


4 Established in 1976, this organisation is widely considered the most high-profile support 
organisation for lesbian and gay Christians in the UK. Its professional and political agenda at times 
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‘Christian homophobia’ (1999) in a report that carries 74 recommendations 
of good practice for churches in their treatment of lesbian and gay believers. 
Indeed, the development of LGBTQI Christian support networks has played 
a significant role in not only generating social capital for individual LGBTQI 
believers, but also adapting theological capital to contest religious orthodoxy 
(e.g. Hunt 2009). Although religious authority structures have attempted to 
argue legally for exemptions from some of the legislations on sexual equality 
(e.g. employment in religious authority structures, church-owned adoption 
agencies placing children in same-sex households), their efforts have largely 
failed. Observing such developments, Yip and Keenan (2004: para. 1.6-1.7) 
have argued that: 


Not only does this reverse discourse engage with scriptures and traditions 

. it also, rather significantly, draws upon contemporary cultural discourse 
of citizenship and human rights. Strengthened by such religious and cultural 
resources and vocabularies, the reverse discourse attempts to reflect much more 
accurately contemporary socio-cultural reality, arguing that moral absolutism 
is, or should be, a thing of the past, and that in today’s society, respect for 
cultural pluralism and social diversity (thus sexual difference) is the value on 
which contemporary life should operate. The value of deferential compliance 
to institutional authority is increasingly being eclipsed by the value of personal 
liberty and rights. Thus, there is a convergence between the religious reverse 
discourse and the cultural discourse that in turn lends the former significant 
social and political currency. Against this backdrop, the traditional discourse 
appears authoritarian, disrespectful of diversity, averse to progress, and irrelevant 
to contemporary socio-cultural reality. 


Indeed, I envisage that the appropriation of the secular discourse is going to 
be more extensive, not only among religious LGBTQI people, but also among 
their heterosexual counterparts who become more aware of the importance 
of recognising diversity and difference. Social scientific research in this respect 
has a particular important contribution to make to this development, a point to 
which we shall now turn. 


has attracted criticism for underplaying the religious dimension. Nonetheless, its effectiveness 
cannot be denied. In recent years it has also expanded its agenda to working with secular lesbian 
and gay rights organisations and non-Christian religious LGBTQI support organisations to 
establish a more comprehensive framework for its ministry. For more details see http://www. 
lgcm.org.uk, 
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An exploration of lived experiences - The contribution of social 
scientific research 


Having considered the contribution of theology and scriptural studies to the 
de-stigmatisation, affirmation, validation, and celebration of LGBTQI lives 
within religious communities, this section aims to round up the contribution 
of social sciences to the exploration of LGBTQI teligiosity/spirituality and the 
political and policy debates this ensues. The importance of the documentation 
of lived experiences cannot be underestimated. Whilst theology often engages 
with ‘what ought to be’, empirical work grapples with ‘what is’, amidst the 
messiness of life as lived. Thus, the focus is not so much on precepts, teachings 
and institutions, but on how an individual’s appropriation of various resources 
to construct meaningful lives within an everyday context (e.g. Ammerman 2007, 
McGuire 2008). 

There has been an encouraging proliferation of literature in this field in the 
past two decades. However, as I have acknowledged, research in this respect 
focuses primarily on Christianity, and lesbian and gay believers (though the label 
‘LGB’ or ‘LGBT? are often deployed). Nonetheless, recent years have witnessed 
a much-welcome expansion of this dominant framework, examining specifically 
the experiences of bisexuals (e.g. Kolodny 2000, Toft 2009a, 2009b). However, 
much more needs to be done to address trans, intersex and those otherwise 
queer, as Kath rightly argues in our concluding chapter. I have organised this 
corpus of social scientific literature into four themes as follows, with the first 
being the most developed and extensively researched. 


Diverse management strategies of homonegativity 


Mirroring the development of theological and scriptural research, the first theme 
focuses on LGBTQI people in institutional religious settings, specifically the 
strategies they have developed to manage the tension and dissonance between 
religion and sexual and gender difference, since such resiliently heteronormative 
spaces ate perceived to be the most vociferous in the condemnation of such 
difference (particularly homosexuality). On Christianity, works by an increasing 
army of scholars such as Gross and Yip (2010), Henrickson, Neville, Jordan 
and Donaghey (2007), Mahaffy (1996), O’Brien (2004), Phillips (2005), Thierry 
(2005), Thumma (1991), Trzebiatowska (2009), White and White (2004), Wilcox 
(2002, 2003, 2005), Yip (1999a, 2004a, 2005a, 2005b) have generated findings 
which broadly suggest diverse management strategies. 

There is indisputable evidence which demonstrates that the weight of 
heterosexism and homonegativity could have significantly negative effects on 
LGBTQI Christians, in the form of the creation of negative emotions such 
as shame and guilt, which grossly undermine their mental, emotional, and 
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spiritual health. At times this leads to disillusionment with religion, resulting 
in the dissociation from particular religious communities. For others, or at 
different times, it can lead to various possibilities. Such possibilities include 
participation in LGBTQI-friendly religious and spiritual spaces, for instance, in 
the Metropolitan Community Church which is renowned for its inclusive ethos 
which attracts socially disenfranchised people of various kinds (e.g. Gross 2008, 
Lukenbill 1998, Rodriguez and Ouellette 2000, Walton 2006, Wilcox 2001, 2003, 
Yip 2000). 

The most positive narrative generated by this body of work is undoubtedly 
that which demonstrates LGBTQI Christians’ ability to transcend such structural 
constraints and challenges. By deploying various strategies, they not only defend 
their existence, but take the bull by its horns, and actively contest for an inclusive 
religious space, for not just LGBTQI people, but also for all people. In other 
words, their pursuance of sexual justice is closely related to their commitment 
for social justice for all. Much of such an endeavour is empowered by the 
emergence of theological capital which I have discussed above (see also Neitz 
2000, Yip 1999a, 2005a). Having gained the confidence about their legitimate 
place in the created order, such activists mobilise themselves in the construction 
of social and political capital that further solidifies their power base, from 
which they launch an increasingly sophisticated programme for change (e.g. 
Aune 2009, Buisson-Fenet 1999, Comstock 1996, Comstock and Henking 1997, 
Dillon 1999, Gill 1998, Maher 2006, McCall Tigert 1996, Moon 2004, Yip 1996a, 
1997a, 1997b, 1998, 1999b, 2005b, 2007, 2008a, 2008b, 2009a, 2009b). 

Beyond Christianity, there is a gradual development of research which has 
generated similar narratives within the remits of management of difference 
within resilient heteronormative environments, but less extensive for the 
transcendence of structural constraints. In this respect, key works on Islam 
include: Haqq 2000, Minwalla et al. 2005, Nahas 2004, Naz Project 2000, 
Rouhani 2007, Safra Project 2003, Siraj 2006 (On Judaism, see e.g. Alpert 1997, 
Alpert, Elwell and Edelson 2001, Beck 1982, Gross 2007a, 2007b, Halbertal 
and Koren 2006, Schnoor 2006, Shokeid 1995; and on Buddhism, see e.g, 
Cadge 2005). I think it is extremely important that we do not assume that the 
experiences of LGBTQI people of non-Christian religions will mirror that 
of LGBTQI Christians. As I have argued elsewhere (Yip 2005b), it would be 
culturally arrogant and anthropologically naive to assume that LGBTQI politics 
within minority religious spaces would necessarily follow the same trajectory 
that LGBTQI Christian politics has travelled. Minority religions often take up 
an additional dimension in a religiously different mainstream society as a form 
of cultural defence, which introduces specific dynamics into the management 
of religious identity and life. Within the Western context, Islam, being so highly 
politicised and often misrepresented, is an example par excellence. I shall return 
to this point later. 
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LGBTQI people's religious beliefs and practices 


This theme, as well as the next, is conspicuously less developed compared to the 
first, which signifies the need for more research. Further, they also focus almost 
exclusively on Christianity. This theme focuses on the exploration of LGBTQI 
religious people’s beliefs and practices, for instance, how their sexual and gender 
difference may inform the way they perceive the divine and religious texts, and 
how they practise their religiosity publicly and privately (e.g. Bardella 2001, 
Gross and Yip 2010, Sherkat 2002, Yip 2002, 2003a, 2003b). Importantly, such 
literature shifts the focus from the moral and ethical debate of homosexuality 
and LGBTQI believers’ management of it to LGBTQI believers themselves 
as people of religious faith. The spotlight is not necessary on their sexuality, 
although it remains prominent. On the whole, such literature demonstrates that 
religious LGBTQI people adopt some form of ‘religious individualism’ in the 
construction and expression of their religious faith, significantly informed by 
their sexuality (Wilcox 2002, 2003). In other words, their sexual and gender 
identities place them in a particular standpoint in terms of their positionality 
in relation to the divine and their own humanity; and hence in how they to live 
out that connection. 

While this is a reflection of the contemporary Western religious landscape 
that increasingly prioritises subjective experience as the locus of authority and 
basis of authenticity (e.g. Heelas 2008, Heelas et al. 2004), I have also argued 
that their stigmatised sexual and gender lives have also informed religious 
LGBTQI Christians’ conception of God, Christ, and the Bible. For instance, 
God is more likely to be perceived as someone who upholds love and justice, 
rather than someone who controls and prescribes. The Bible, on the other hand, 
is respected as a pivotal text; nonetheless a guide for everyday living, rather 
than a behavioural template or blueprint. On the whole, personal experience is 
prioritised over tradition and religious authority structures in the fashioning of 
their lives (Yip 2002, 2003a). Wilcox (2002, 2003), who has been utilising gender 
as a significant factor in analysing the experiences of lesbian Christians, has 
provided an even more nuanced picture of how gender intersects with sexuality 
in lesbian Christians’ lives her recent book (2009). 


Intersection of identities 


The last theme of this body of literature focuses on religious LGBTQI 
people’s broader web of social relations, for instance, in relation to work such 
as priesthood (e.g, Keenan 2007, 2008, 2009), family members (e.g. Hammoud- 
Beckett 2007, Wilcox 2009, Yip 2004b, 2006), intimate relationships, including 
the issue of marriage/union (e.g, Yip 1996b, 1997c, 1997d, 2004c), and the 
primarily secular society at large (e.g. Abraham 2009, Yip 2005b). In terms of 
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the relationship with the broader society, the experiences of religious LGBTQI 
people who are also members of ethnic and religious minorities within the 
Western context are particularly fascinating. LGBTQI Muslims are a good case 
in point: the intersection and multiplicity of their sexual, religious, and ethnic 
minority identities offers significant and interesting insights into the complexity 
and inter-connectedness of contemporary social life. As Abraham (2009) and 
Yip (2005b, 2008a) have shown, in LGBTQI Muslims’ everyday life within 
the Western context that is often hostile towards Islam, the management of 
Islamophobia, racism, and homonegativity is inextricably linked. In fact, the 
management of the first two challenges is often more urgent and embedded 
in their daily life. Such experiences are may be less evident for LGBTQI 
people of other less politicised and contentious religions. Chapters 4 and 5 will 
demonstrate this point further, whilst other chapters points to the salience of 
other social differences, such as class (Chapters 3 and 7), age and generation 
(Chapter 8), and gender (Chapters 6 and 8). 


Moving beyond the institutional and appreciating the power 
of personal experiences 


Two other points deserve a mention before I end this section. While almost 
all of the social scientific on religious/spiritual LGBTQI people focus on 
institutional settings, for reasons that I have already mentioned, there has been 
a small body of research that examines spirituality within spaces that are not 
explicitly religious or spiritual, such as the LGBTQI community spaces, bars, 
and clubs (e.g, Boisvert 2005, Gorrell 2005, Gray and Thumma 2005, Long 
2004, Peterson 2005, Sweasey 1997). Research in this area is worth supporting, 
because it will enrich our understanding of the creative ways LGBTQI people 
seek spirituality in different spaces and contexts. It could offer a much more 
nuanced picture of how contemporary religious/spiritual social actors live 
religion/spirituality. In some ways, our book is forging a path for this type of 
research. 

Accompanying the development of social scientific literature is the 
emergence of anecdotal narratives and personal biographies (e.g. Brown 2004, 
Glaser 1988, Khan 1997, Leyland 1997, 1999, Marks 2008, Robinson 2008). 
The importance of such writings cannot be denied. They often offer moving 
and powerful stories of courage, resilience, and wisdom. In many ways, they 
could be more effective than scholarly writings precisely because they are not 
wrapped in an academic language. In terms of offering religious/spiritual 
LGBTQI people capital, their impact must not be underestimated. 

The documentation of lived experiences is important on many levels. 
Politically, it signposts the presence and visible existence of LGBTQI people, even 
in spaces where their existence is most contested and oppressed. Sociologically, 
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it shows how marginalised people understand and manage experiences of 
oppression, and transcend power structures such as heteronormativity by 
exercising their agency to change such structures through a myriad of strategies, 
for example, by remaining within seemingly homonegative spaces to effect 
progressive change. Indeed, their stories also demonstrate the resilience of 
the human spirit against adversity. In the area of sexual and gender difference 
and religiosity, literature also demonstrates the agency of religious/spiritual 
LGBTQI people as social actors, namely their capacity to transcend, challenge, 
and subvert religious orthodoxy, and creatively re-contextualise and adapt their 
faith. Whilst there are stories of victimhood and victimatisation, there are also 
positive stories of the transcendence, transgression and shifting of oppressive 
structures as a spiritual, material, and political experience. This is an exciting 
and heart-warming reminder of the resilience of the human spirit in the face 
of adversity and oppression, a theme that some of the chapters in this book 
has also captured. 


Concluding remarks 


That the proliferation of theological, social, and political capital in the West 
has mainstreamed LGBTQI religiosity/spirituality is an undeniable reality. This 
mainstreaming has promoted not only greater sexual and gender justice, but 
social justice and inclusion in general across religious and spiritual institutions 
and contexts. Nonetheless, there is still much work to be done for the ripples 
of inclusivity and reworking to be extended. This process of mainstreaming has 
also shown that LGBTQI subjectivities — and indeed LGBTQI spiritualities —is a 
product of contestation, negotiation, and renewal. Religious/spiritual LGBTQI 
people not only construct their presence within religious spaces, but also in 
the process transform their character. In fact, once banished to the wilderness, 
their voices are increasingly heard in institutional and non-institutional settings. 
Indeed, it is precisely their marginal positionality that offers them new eyes 
to look at religions from ‘the outside in’. These new perspectives teach us not 
only about gender and sexual difference, but also broader issues about religion, 
faith, self, life, the divine, humanity. Indeed, such issues underpin this book to 
a great extent. 

In the concluding chapter, Kath provides us with a tentative agenda which 
encourages us to be even more inclusive and extensive in scholarship and 
politics that intersects religion/spirituality and gender and sexual difference. 
I would also like to add that scholars need to ask themselves how they should 
not only talk to, and with, one another; but also how to communicate their 
work much more effectively to various stakeholders and users such as policy 
makers, equality and human rights professionals, religious/spiritual leaders, and 
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politicians. If we truly are committed to the view that sexuality is much more 
than a private issue, and that it has a significant public and policy dimension 
(e.g. Plummer 2003, Richardson 1998, 2000a, 2000b), then we need to think 
about not only creative ways of engagement with, and dissemination to, user 
communities, but also more means of researching religious/spititual LGBTQI 
lives and spaces. I am in a rare minority in this respect, but I genuinely believe 
that — notwithstanding the ideological, methodological, and political objections 
I often hear (in Western Europe particularly, see also Chapter 8, and Browne 
2008) — we can do even better if we consider utilising quantitative methodology 
more extensively and effectively ia tandem with qualitative methodology that has 
thus far made an indisputable contribution in this respect (for more details of 
my reasoning, see Yip 2008b). With such methodological pluralism, we may be 
able to propel the process of mainstreaming even more effectively (should this 
be a desired goal). Of course, as Chapter 8 points out definitional categories 
needed for such a methodology are problematic, and Chapter 7 explicitly notes 
the problems of segregating sexuality (in this case) and spiritualities. As we 
now move into the case study chapters, it becomes evident that nuance and 
complexity characterises explorations of lived experiences in this field. 
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Chapter 3 
Quakers: Post-Christian Selfhoods 
within the Liberal Sohere 


Sally R. Munt 


The Religious Society of Friends, or ‘Quakers’ 


To the general public, Quakers can be seen as an old-fashioned sect devoted 
to very Christian Protestant, neo-Puritan principles of moral probity, 
conscientious work and selflessness, typically characterised by plain dress and 
visually caricatured as the jovial man in the black hat depicted on a box of 
Quaker Porridge Oats (now incidentally owned by PepsiCo, USA‘). Some 
Quaker respondents commented themselves upon feeling embarrassed by, 
and distanced from, this iconography. However, in Britain, nineteenth century 
industrial success in foods (Jacobs biscuits, Cadbury’s, Joseph Fry, and Rowntree’s 
confectionary for example) continues to be associated with an idea of Quaker 
wholesomeness. The Quaker Fry, Cadbury and Rowntree families dominated 
the British chocolate industry for two centuries, and it is this public commercial 
presence, associated with goodness, simple pleasure, and probity, that linger 
today. Quaker families went into business primarily because in England other 
professions were closed to them by law; as a religious sect they had undergone 
significant persecution since their first appearance in the mid-seventeenth 
century. Quakers became famous quickly for their economic fundamentals of 
‘fair-dealing’ and plain living, their refusal to kowtow to conventional authorities, 
and their repudiation of submitting oaths to such powers, believing instead in 
egalitarianism and progressive education. Their combined religious aesthetic of 
mysticism and discipline provides an image of stillness and containment. 


1 Most of us have seen the Quaker Oats box, with its image of a Quaker in plain dress. 
However, the Quaker Oats Company has never been connected to members of the Religious 
Society of Friends. The developer of Quaker Oats liked the qualities described — integrity, honesty, 
purity — in an encyclopedia article about Quakers. http://www.quakerinfo.com/quakfood.shtml 
accessed 31 October 2008. 
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Histories of belief and injustice 


The pioneering Religious Society of Friends, or ‘Quakers’, was initially dedicated 
to living in accordance with what they called the “Inward Ligh’, or direct inward 
and individual apprehension of God, without screening or interference by set 
creeds, clergy, or other ecclesiastical forms.” Friends felt that their ‘experiential’ 
discovery of God was based upon a personal and transformative spiritual journey 
that would lead eventually to global peace and social justice. Emerging originally 
from the North of England, George Fox and James Nayler were early figures, 
but later came the renowned female Quaker figures Elizabeth Pry, Susan B. 
Anthony and Lucretia Mott. In the early days though, the movement grew quickly 
to embrace a radically non-hierarchical model of congregationalism that during 
that time presented a steep theological and social challenge to highly naturalised 
concepts of ecclesiastical authority. Friends were hounded by penal laws for not 
swearing any oaths, for not going to the services of the Church of England, 
for persisting in going to Quaker meetings, and for refusing to pay tithes. In the 
seventeenth century some 15,000 suffered under these laws, and almost 500 
died in or shortly after being in prison, but they continued to grow in numbers. 
Quaker belief and practice also spread to the newly colonised America. In 1656 
Quaker women preachers began work in Maryland and in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, but the persecution of Friends in Puritan Massachusetts grew intense: 
Quakers were lashed behind carts, whipped from town to town, branded with a 
‘H? for heretic, had their tongues bored through with a hot iron, their ears were 
cut off, and they were banished. Finally the Governor of Massachusetts, John 
Endicott, invoked the death penalty for any Friends who returned to the colony 
after previously being banished. Consequently, in 1659 and 1661, four Quakers 
were hung on Boston Common: William Robinson, Marmaduke Stephenson, 
William Leddra and Mary Dyer. Mary became the first woman to suffer death in 
the US for her religious convictions. Despite this, Quakerism took strong root 
in the US as well as the UK. The most famous Quaker colony became of course 
Pennsylvania, for which Charles II issued a charter to William Penn in 1681. 
Penn’s ‘Holy Experiment’ tested how far a state could be governed consistently 
with Friends’ principles, especially pacifism and religious toleration. Quaker 
Meeting Houses sprang up in most English towns, and the faith continues to 
have a strong presence in the North of England; in the UK today there remains 
a vibrant faith of 481 weekly meetings often held in buildings that have been 
local town fixtures for hundreds of years. 

The Society of Friends is proud of its history and traditions — the London 
library of the Religious Society of Friends in Britain is the repository for one 


2 Histories of Quaker belief are widely available, a good source to start with is Dandelion 
(2007) An Introduction to Quakerism. Other useful titles can be found in the main bibliography. 
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of the most important collections of materials in the world relating to Quakers 
and their activities, it is their ‘archaeology of knowledge’ and indicates the 
importance of the written word to its members. Started in 1673, the library 
adopted a policy to acquire two copies of everything written by Quakers and 
one copy of everything written against them. The collection covers Quaker 
history and thought, including topics in which Quakers have been socially and 
politically active, such as peace, anti-slavery, penal reform and relief work. The 
library also holds the central archives and records of the Britain Yearly Meeting, 
the governmental process of the organisation. Quakers tend to be a highly 
literate group of organic intellectuals deliberately cognisant of their religious 
identity and history, but also significantly cosmopolitan in their curiosity toward 
other faiths and views. 
Modern Quakers sustain their story of origin in multiple ways: 


1. They continue to profess their belief in the ‘Inner Light’, democratically 
unmediated by prophets, priests or kings; 


2. They continue to ascribe to the four testimonies of peace, equality, integrity, 
simplicity; 


3. Their worship is (compared to other neo-Protestant sects) unprogrammed and 
unstructured, depending crucially on an ethos of silence, and ‘listening’; 


4. They adhere to a message of tolerance yet mobilise against social injustice; 
5. Although they are non-credal, they do subscribe to a textual authority, or more 
precisely a ‘guide’, revised periodically and available on-line and in book form 


for reference at every Meeting: Quaker Faith and Practice. 


From 4-12 October 2008 the Religious Society of Friends in the UK ran a 
series of newspaper advertisements (see Figure 3.1). 


Thou shalt 
decide for yoursel s, 


Figure 3.1 ‘Thou shalt decide for yourself’. Quaker web page banner 


Source: Quaker web page. Accessed September 2008. Used with permission. 
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The language selected for this current recruitment campaign is indicative — it 
simultaneously invokes the heritage of the Biblical sect (“Thou shalt ...’), which 
is an echo of the Ten Commandments of the Old Testament, whilst also 
firmly rejecting the dictatorial structure of a theistic belief-system (‘decide for 
yourself”), replacing the authority of God with the autonomy of the individual. 
In this fragment of contemporary belief we see the liberal humanist essence of 
Quaker faith and practice emerging, a form of religious thought that can be most 
clearly described as post-Christian in its emphasis on the self. In keeping with 
this post-Enlightenment shift, the Society of Friends have prided themselves on 
their non-dogmatic and rational approach to religion, developing a stance that 
requires deference to perceived human attributes such as conscience, judgment, 
discernment and ‘reason’. 


Quaker worship 


The Quaker practice of silence is described in terms of attentive listening, to 
‘being open to that of God’. Meetings take place in the local Meeting House 
usually for one hour; most participants attended regularly. The Meeting for 
Worship is generally what is described as an ‘unstructured’ session, however 
there are clearly established rituals taking place to do with opening, seating, 
appropriate speaking, and closure: 


Silence is greatly valued by Friends. In removing pressure and hurry, it helps them 
to be aware of the inner and deeper meaning of their individual and corporate 
lives. It enables them to begin to accept themselves as they are and to find some 
release from fear, anxiety, emotional confusion and selfishness. This silence is 
more than an absence of sound ... Friends try to be open to that of God 
within ... The silence is different from that experienced in traditional, solitary 
meditation, which normally takes place deep inside oneself, as a devotional 
exercise for one’s own spiritual development. The listening and waiting in a 
meeting for worship is a shared experience in which worshippers seek to meet 
God. (Weening 1995) 


A Quaker meeting is not usually entirely quiet though; members are individually 
moved to speak, to offer fitting words to the assembled group: 


Friends may worship entirely without words, but usually there will be some 
brief spoken contributions. This ‘ministry’ is intended to express aloud what is 
already present in the silence. Anyone may feel the call to speak, man, woman 
or child, Friend or first time visitor. There are a very wide variety of sources of 
spoken ministry and the acceptance of them is an important part of Quaker 
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worship ... Friends try to receive positively what is said and to look for the 
underlying truth, regardless of the words in which it is expressed. If Friends are 
impelled to respond to vocal ministry, they should be very cautious and try to 
build positively on what has gone before. (Weening 1995) 


The importance of silence, being able to ‘centre down’ into a quiet internal 
space, is what particularly characterises their practice: 


Quaker worship happens when two or more people feel the need to be still 
together and seek God’s presence ... In attentive waiting together in silence, 
Friends can find peace of mind and a renewed sense of purpose for living and 
joy in wonder at God’s creation. (Weening 1995) 


Whilst individuality is a central aesthetic of Quaker faith and practice, collectivity 
is also very important, as the physical space of containment of a meeting 
demonstrates: 


The seating for a meeting for worship is usually arranged in a circle or a square 
to help people to be aware of one another, to be conscious of the fact that 
they are worshipping together. Those present settle quietly, and by corporately 
seeking God’s will, become open to one another. This may happen quickly, or it 
may take most of the meeting. (Weening 1995) 


It is this dynamic balance between the individual and the collective that 
epitomises Quaker belief. On the one hand individuality is lauded, and self- 
discovery is sustained through narratives of autonomous distinctiveness. 
Members are encouraged to ‘grow their own soul’ by listening to their private 
inner light. On the other hand there is a significant emphasis on responsibility 
for the common good, and tempering one’s selfish needs with shared necessities 
for concordance. 

This action of spiritual listening is termed ‘centring down’, a phrase that 
indicates clearly the place of spirituality within the self. The Quaker Testimonies 
are also to be found ‘within’ the self. The word ‘testimony’ is used by Friends 
to describe, ‘a witness to the living truth within the human heart as it is acted 
out in everyday life. It is not a form of words, but a mode of life based of the 
realisation that there is “that of God in everyone”, that all human beings are 
equal, and that all life is interconnected.’ The Quakers still retain their historical 
idea of radical opposition to social norms ‘It is affirmative but may lead to action 
that runs counter to certain practices currently accepted in the society at large.’ 
Testimonies reflect the corporate beliefs of the Religious Society of Friends, 
however much individual Friends may interpret them differently according to 
‘their own [inner] light’. Stressing that the Testimonies are not ‘optional extras’ 
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but ‘fruits that grow from the tree of faith’, basic Quaker testimonies include: 
truth, equality, peace, simplicity and community (see www.quaker.org for further 
information). 

It is not surprising that some sexual and gender non-normative individuals 
seek membership and a secure sense of belonging within the Society of Friends 
(particularly if their non-normativity occurs along only one axis of social 
typology). Quaker principles of self-acceptance and/through collectivity are 
of vital interest to people whom still experience prejudice, discrimination and 
shame in parts of their everyday life, who for that reason seek a sense of relief 
from being partially othered, finding sanctuary and a position of inclusion. The 
Religious Society of Friends also commands a wider public reputation: it is by 
and large an esteemed organisation predominantly amongst liberal intellectuals, 
the middle classes, and pesit-bourgeoisie, conferring social respectability on its 
members by its historical association with high moral principle, sacrifice, and 
social action. Joining though can mean a rebalancing of self, in which for 
example one’s ‘bourgeois’ self is mutually reinforced, at the risk perhaps of the 
diminution of more uncompromising impulses and desires. A markedly strong 
sense of self was common amongst the interviewees and focus group members; 
my overall sense was of an unusually individuated federation of people. 


Methods 


This case study commenced with contacting key British and North American 
stakeholders in the spring and early summer of 2007, to discuss with them the 
best way of including LGBTQI Quakers in our research. These initial contacts 
proved to be invaluable in locating several clusters of participants: a regional 
existing ‘local Quaker lesbian and gay group’ comprising members from several 
different Meetings, both urban and rural; a UK national organisation ‘Quaker 
Lesbian and Gay Fellowship’; a national group in the US for Quaker Lesbians, 
whose annual conference gathering was attended as participant observer by 
Heather White.’ Members of three Meeting Houses: one in the US state of 
Pennsylvania, one in central London and one in a South Coast of England 
city, were all involved in the project in various ways, and we also had helpful 
communication with the Friends for Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, Transgender and 
Queer Concerns, US.* Consequentially, the interviews and focus groups took 
place in late Summer 2008. Overall, 11 individual interviews were conducted, 
and three focus groups, from two countries, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America, with 24 participants. In addition to this, there were 


3 QLGF can be located using http://www.qlef.org.uk/quakers.htm Accessed 2008. 
4 FLGBTQC can be located using http://flebtqc.quaket.org/ Accessed 2008. 
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numbers of email and telephone correspondence with Friends who could not 
or did not want to participate in a recorded interview or focus group, but were 
interested in responding to the project and making their own comments, some 
of which are reported. 

My own positionality in this study as Principal Investigator was as a lesbian 
who had long admired the Religious Society of Friends for their political 
stance over the years, and whose Mother had found the Quakers in the last 
few months of her life, finally requesting a Quaker funeral which was led by 
an Elder from a Yorkshire Meeting House at High Flatts, Denby Dale. I was 
brought up cognisant and respectful of Friends’ significant history, origins, and 
political reputation in Yorkshire. So, I was personally favourable, and positively 
predisposed toward the group, and as a Unitarian Universalist myself (another 
liberal sect without particularly strict articles of faith), I felt ‘akin’ to what I 
perceived to be the Quakers (anti-)doctrinal convictions, and comparable social 
conscience and history of engagement with ethical campaigns.’ Additionally, the 
Friends Meeting House in Brighton, where I live, has been the venue for many 
local LGBTQI events over the years, and is certainly perceived as providing a 
‘friendly’ space to our community. 

In contacting and mobilising participants for this study, I also posted 
messages on pertinent national Internet sites, and a small number of recruitment 
leaflets and posters were also sent to relevant Meetings with a request to 
display. The leaders of a couple of Friends Lesbian and Gay groups kindly 
included me into their email circulation lists, hence allowing direct access to 
their affiliates. All interviews and focus groups were conducted face-to-face 
and recorded and transcribed. Some took place in Meeting Houses, while others 
took place in members’ homes or my home. When conducting these semi- 
structured interviews and focus groups the interviewer/ facilitator organised the 
content and direction of the discussion using our shared project template as a 
basic format. However, because the emphasis of our research was primarily 
on ‘discovery’ through ‘open-ended questioning’, we often digressed from this 
ptogrammatic model if material came up that was judged to be particularly 
significant or of interest. Hence, not all participants were subject to exactly the 
same enquities. However the completed data did contain similar patterns of 
narrative and description in terms of framing personal spiritual journeys and 
identifying current beliefs from which summative observations could be made. 


5 Inthe early stages of the project another case study had initially been set up and planned, 
to be executed by this P.I. that intended to research LGBTQ British Unitarian Universalists, 
based at their theological training college in Manchester and in Northern English towns. 
Regrettably due to time constraints this was not followed through but I hope to pick this up 
again in the future. 
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Of the 24 people in brief summary we can see that the average age of 
participants was a rather high 54 years old; in terms of sexuality that out of 
those 24, 11 people self-identified as lesbian, 7 considered themselves to be 
gay, 2 were bisexual, 1 ‘women-centred’, and 1 person identified as queer. The 
higher proportion of lesbians in this statistic is skewed because the US group of 
Quakers interviewed was an already self-defined lesbian organisation. Six out of 
24 identified as disabled, a rather high proportion of participants, but this could 
also be explained by the higher than average age ratio. Twenty-three described 
their gender conventionally as female or male, with one person identifying as 
inter-sex (see appendix for further details). 

Key conceptual/theoretical concepts that were used in my analysis were 
drawn from my academic background in Queer Theory, Feminism, and 
Cultural Studies/Cultural Geography, which led to the locus of my interest 
focusing around cultural identities and practices — and the performance of 
such — within the groups that I encountered. Like most of our participants, 
people held strong ideas about their identity as a Quaker and what thus that 
should mean in terms of personal and collective practise. A long personal 
history of critical activism around sexuality also meant that I brought to 
the study a particular sensitivity to exclusion, categorisation, and territorial 
behaviour, all facets of schemes of non/belonging, and the anxieties they 
provoke. This was my first time conducting and directing significant empirical 
research with people, despite having supervised many such projects before(!). 
Hence, I was simultaneously anxious and eager to learn new skills, and also 
enthusiastic for an engagement with a faith group that I had previously held 
in high respect. This led to some naivety on my part. In terms of my own 
lesbian identity, I disclosed this to all participants early on. I would sometimes 
contribute to the interviews with personal anecdotes, opinions or memories, 
referring to my own religious/spiritual histories. What I had not anticipated 
to be such a feature of my engagement with this case study, was a discomfort 
with what I encountered and describe as being the pronounced middle class 
ethos of the Anglo-American Religious Society of Friends’ culture, coming 
as I do from my own background, brought up as a working class person from 
the North of England. 

As predominantly middle class individuals, some Quakers were quite 
preoccupied with notions of privacy. This researcher encountered strong feelings 
about this when I sent an email copying in the four existing groups who had 
agreed to participate in the study with information about our project Second 
Life site, and an invitation to come to the virtual launch. By copying in personal 
email addresses so that they were visible to all, I allowed names to circulate 
outside of the specific group domains. This was due to stupidity and ignorance 
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on my part. I had, I confess, projected my own enthusiasm about the Quaker 
LGBTQI project, and personal ease with collective activism, onto people for 
whom it was probably an annoying intrusion into their personal communication 
networks, in my naive, egotistic excitement I felt I was generating a small but 
new collective network or virtual community. Some responses, which were sent 
to the whole group included: 


e OUR QLC mailing LIST IS SUPPOSED TO BE: PRIVATE. 


e I didn't agree to being on a group e-mail and I find it very irritating to receive 
unsolicited information. 


e Please remove my name from this list. I did not give permission for my name to 
be on it. Our ... list is supposed to be private and somewhere along the line this 
privacy has been violated. This does not feel very Quakerly or right to me. 


e Please also remove me from your distribution list — as others have said, I don’t 
want my email address sent out to other people like this without my express 


permission. 


These messages were sent ‘Reply All’. On the other hand, some individuals 
wrote to me separately expressing disappointment at the hostility my message 
had generated, typically: 


I’m sorry you’ve had negative responses from people. I can’t believe people who 
have in the past been involved with [specific LGB organisation] or with Quakers 
could be so inconsiderate. 


One individual did send a robust ‘Reply AIP: 


Hi Sally (and the rest of the email address book) — Well you’ve got a bit of a 
bashing here. How fucking spiritual!r!?!?!P!?! 


The majority of steamy complaints were from the US-based Quakers, with one 
leader writing to me with dismay that members of their group had resigned in 
response to my ‘irresponsible’ email circulation. On the other hand, the responses 
from British Quakers were mainly genial and supportive, so there were clearly 
cultural differences going on. It was difficult to tell whether these sensitivities 


6 I didn’t know at the time about the ‘bec’ function on electronic mail. One kindly Quaker 
member wrote to me patiently explaining how to use it and how to avoid such reactions in the 
future, my thanks to him. 
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regarding my perceived violation of privacy were linked to classed expectations 
of entitlement, or LGBTQI anxieties about being ‘outed’; given the already 
offended sensibilities. For obvious reasons, I could not explore further, but 
my experience seems to challenge the prevailing notion that Quakers behave 
within an ethic of non-conflict and ‘nicety’. The tensions invested in ‘proper 
Quaker behaviour’ are crystallised in the ‘How fucking spiritual? comment: 
simultaneously intentionally provocative and chastising misplaced Quaker 
decorum.’ 


Towards a Quaker view of homosexuality 


Research participants, when interviewed or taking part in discussion, each 
described their move toward joining the Quaker faith in terms of the Society’s 
known public reputation for tolerance, acceptance and open-mindedness, 
they frequently mentioned the positive idea of Quakers being ‘nice people’. 
Participants anticipated this broadmindedness to be reflected in Friends’ attitude 
toward homosexuality, although they did not necessarily know much of the 
position on sexuality in advance of joining, Most of the participants were not 
‘born’ or ‘birthright’ Quakers (brought up in Quaker families), but described 
themselves as refugees from other less tolerant faiths of family origin, examples 
given included Baptists, Roman Catholicism, or Evangelical Christianity. It was 
typical of participants to be well informed of the Society of Friends’ general 
history of active liberalism, and most of the British members referred proudly 
to one text in particular as marking a break in prejudicial attitudes that they 
encountered once they had joined, from 1963: Towards a Quaker View of Sex. 
This small book, produced by the Friends Home Service Committee (FHSC), 
which advocated embracing tolerance toward same-sex relationships, stated: 


It is the nature and quality of a relationship that matters: one must not judge 
it by its outward appearance but by its inner worth. Homosexual affection can 
be as selfless as heterosexual affection, and therefore we cannot see that it is in 


some way morally worse. 


Homosexual affection may of course be an emotion which some find aesthetically 
disgusting, but one cannot base Christian morality on a capacity for such disgust. 
Neither are we happy with the thought that all homosexual behaviour is sinful: 


motive and circumstances degrade or ennoble any act ... 


7 Thank you to Heather White for this observation. 
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We see no reason why the physical nature of a sexual act should be the criterion 
by which the question whether or not it is moral should be decided. An act 
which (for example) expresses true affection between two individuals and gives 
pleasure to them both, does not seem to us to be sinful by reason alone of 
the fact that it is homosexual. The same criteria seem to us to apply whether a 
relationship is heterosexual or homosexual. (FHSC 1963: 21—36) 


To our contemporary view this reckoning may seem grudging and indisposed, 
however it must be remembered that it was published not long after the 
controversial Report of the Departmental Committee on Homosexual Offences and 
Prostitution (better known as the Wolfenden report), published in Britain in 
1957. These opinions demonstrated part of the prelude to the historic partial 
decriminalisation and liberalisation of sexuality in the West that occurred 
during the decade of the 1960s. The Sexual Offences Act 1967, an outcome 
of ‘Wolfenden’ was accordingly passed, which maintained the general 
prohibitions on buggery and indecency between men, but provided for a limited 
decriminalisation of homosexual acts where three conditions were fulfilled. 
Those conditions were that the act had to be consensual, take place in private 
and involve only people that had attained the age of 21.8 

Gerry comments, ‘In 1963 that was tremendously radical. That was a bit like, 
you know, whatever it’s called, “The Communist Manifesto”, in terms of human 
sexuality and church groups in 1963, Jim asserts: ‘they were probably the first 
religious organisation certainly to my knowledge who were taking a much more 
open view towards gay people. ... [A]fter they published that book quite a 
number of gay people came.’ Jim continues, correcting his own recollection: 


Jim: When I first came here to this meeting [in the early 1960s] the influential 
people in this meeting were lesbian women, including one who ran the first 
meeting that I came to, who dressed in typical 1920s, 1930 lesbian style. So she 
had a short haircut. She used a man’s name. She wore a skirt and a jacket, sort of 
a pinstriped suite with a shirt and tie, thick stockings and brogue shoes. 

Sally: Really?! [laughs]. 

Jim: So she wore a uniform. The other ones were not so obvious. 


Sally: And was she an elder? 


Jim: Yes. She was an elder. 


8 See David Bell (1994, 1995) for further explorations of how Wolfenden enforced privatised 


sexualities upon gay men. 
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Sally: Right. So that’s interesting in itself isn’t it? 


Jim: As I say, the other ones were not so obvious but there were several who 
were influential who were quite open. But that particular friend was determined 
that everybody should know [laughs]. 


Jim is one of the few participants who was already a Quaker in 1963: 


Sally: So when Towards a Quaker View of Sex came out, was there a lot of debate 
at the time? 


Jim: It was said that that was the only year that the Quaker book shop who 
published it made a profit coz they sold so many copies, not only to Quakers, 
but I suppose to all religious organisations presumably who had a look at it. 


Sally: And did meetings debate it much, in the next couple of years, can you 


remember? 


Jim: I think so. I think so. I seem to remember some meetings about it. And 
there were some people who were attracted who came to this meeting because 
of it. And found the idea that they weren’t being told what they had to believe 
very attractive, but in many cases within a couple of years, once they found that 
other people didn’t believe the same as them, found that unattractive. And so 
they drifted away. 


Harvey also commented in his interview on its influential and broader effect 
upon public perceptions: 


Harvey: But in 1963, it was like a big sensation. It was all in the press. I mean 
when Quakers really hit the media ... See it was the first time any religious 
organisation had produced a work about sexuality. It wasn’t about homosexuality, 
it was about sexuality. But in it the group actually maintained that they felt that it 
was the depth of the relationship rather than the orientation is the thing which 
is important. 


And Harry similarly comments on its wider symbolism: 


Harry: And there’s quite an honourable history of Quaker literature, like Towards 
a Quaker View of Sex and things like that, which I think came out in the ‘60s or 
“70s, which for its time was an amazingly radical pro-gay statement from any 
religious group, about ... And some of that stuff is still in the Red Book, in 
the Quaker Faith and Practice book, which every meeting has now. There are a lot 
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of extracts and quotes from Towards a Quaker View of Sex in the Red Book, you 
know, which for many people is more persuasive than the bible. So it’s still there, 
part of our history. 


The attempt to engage publically with issues of sexual morality continued, in 
1973 another group of Quakers produced Homosexuality From the Inside and in 
the same year the national Friends Homosexual Fellowship was started. In 
1987 the executive committee of British friends decided that Meeting Houses 
could host ‘celebrations of commitment’ for Quaker same-sex couples. More 
recently, in 1991, the Quaker Bisexual Group started. Today, these activities are 
combined within the activities of the aforementioned Quaker Lesbian and Gay 
Fellowship. Quakers believe in the sacramental quality of all of life, and that 
there is diversity in spiritual paths toward the Light, hence it was difficult to 
object to such inclusionary impulses. Nevertheless, the growing acceptance of 
sexual difference within the Religious Society of Friends continued, with many 
members being committed to greater liberalisation and moral leadership, despite 
some quite voluble homophobic opposition (see further Dandelion 1996).’ 


Quaker manners 


Most of the participants talked about the ethos of diversity in Quakerism that 
was enabled because of their historical and reputable practices of tolerance and 
acceptance: 


Stephen: The interesting thing about Quakers is the Quaker lesbian and gay 
spaces ate very welcoming of bi people and, you know, so there is evidence that 
the tolerance and the acceptance goes deep into the DNA. Quakers are genuinely 
nice and welcoming people and therefore they’ve been nice and welcoming to 
people with mental health problems and people who are gay and people who 


are just very awkward. 


Stephen identifies as bisexual, but bisexuality is not explicitly mentioned here. 
Perhaps the general openness and inclusivity of Quakers actually negates the 
need to having to be so explicit and specific about labels, so that ‘lesbian and 
gay’ embraces all sexual dissidents. Kathy elaborates on this quality of inclusion, 
fitting it into a framework of ‘niceness’ and ‘comfort’, descriptors that occurred 
frequently in respondent’s comments: 


9 For further information see the section on ‘Sexuality’ from Quaker Faith and Practice Third 
Edition, 1994 [Britain Yearly Meeting], chapter 22 ‘Close Relationships’ (available online at 
http://qfp.quakerweb.org.uk/qfpchapter22. html). 
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Kathy: To me, to be in a place where it was okay to think that maybe the Druids 
had some contributions to spirituality that would be ... that’s a nice comfortable 
place because everything’s included and nothing’s excluded. 


The ethos of ‘niceness’ has its boundaries however: 


Dominic: It’s more the gay thing. I tend to find ... it’s almost like the tennis. I 
play lots of tennis and there’s something about tennis clubs, a certain tennis club 
where I’m a member. And I fit in, well you can imagine, like that. It’s a little bit 
like that, but the church equivalent of it, where everyone’s very nice, but I have 
this feeling — and they’d probably be horrified if I said this — that if I was to share 
the reality of some parts of my life with them, it would be a little bit outside of 
their experience. And that’s probably doing them huge injustice, but ... 


Dominic takes up a common thread in his interview: that participants were 
hesitant to articulate to an outsider like myself the Quakers’ ambivalence 
shown toward minorities despite being in such a dominant moderate, non- 
interventionist ethos. They commonly indicated an avoidance of anything 
perceived as ‘too political’, and inferred that sexual difference was acceptable 
so long as it was normatised, and arguably — neutralised. Mel takes up a similar 
stance in relation to class: 


Mel: [T]here’s this other piece that I haven’t talked about yet which is questions 
of liberal Quakerism and diversity, particularly in terms of race and class that 
people have been struggling with lately. And how much of what we do on a 
Sunday morning is about trying to ... about replicating and recreating in our 
nice little, you know, white, middle class, professional middle class, life. And you 
know, when people come to meeting and say I’m here because this is the only 

. coz I found people like me. Often what they’ve done is they've gone and 
found other people with similar class positions, you know, other people with, 
you know, graduate educations who are doing, you know, social justice work or 
whatever, which is a very particular class position, but it’s not what Quakerism is. 
Quakerism is a lot more than that. It’s experiential faith that is about connection 
with god and community and about then going out and doing god’s will. And 
that’s not something that should be limited to people who have college degrees. 
So some of the outreach discussion is about how do we make our communities, 
our Quaker communities, less hostile to people who are not from this particular 
class and racial background. And you know, that can be as simple as not, you 
know, turning up your nose when somebody brings a meat dish to the pot luck 
or, you know, which you know, has been known to happen in some meetings. 
And vegetarianism, while arguably consistent with Friend values, is also a class 
statement to some degree. So if were going to do outreach and be serious 
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about outreach, we need to be serious, I think, about making our communities, 
our meetings, more welcoming and less just a place for the expression of some 


of our class identities and race identities. And that’s a really hard piece of work 
[laughs]. 


Mel is exasperated by the tendency to reinforce centralised identities and 
their concomitant cultural practices. Jamie Crofts talks about these limitations 
specifically in relation to his sexuality being silenced: 


Jamie: [I]f they had a perception of Quakers at all, [it] tends to be of Quakers 
as being sort of nice people [laughs]. And I think probably they would probably 
have expected me to say something like this, you know: ‘Quakers are actually 
nice to gay people as well’. People’s general impression of Quakers is we’re nice 
people. And I haven’t had such a similar experience of being, of sexuality not 
being an issue in Quakerism, because I think often the problem’s been ‘oh it’s 
not an issue so we don’t need to mention it’, and ‘it’s not an issue so we don’t 
have to acknowledge it’, and ‘we’re so equal that actually we don’t need to make 
any reference to it because we’re equal with everybody’. 


Not making ‘any reference’ can be read as effacement through silence. Yet, 
Stephen described how tolerant Quaker attitudes are inclusive to bisexuals. In a 
debate in the British Focus Group with Gerry, the pros and cons of ‘political’ 
identities are brought up: 


Stephen: I have run into organisations which were intolerant of bi people 
ten years ago. And then they had a conference and voted and the official 
ideological position of the organisation became that they were tolerant of bi 
people. Therefore everyone became as loud and obnoxiously pro-bi people as 
they'd been loud and obnoxiously anti-bi people. Because the ideology of the 
organisation was that the official line of the conference was what people had 
to think. 


Gerry: They’te nice to people with mental health problems, they’re nice to people 
who are gay, they’re nice to people who [Unclear]. I know what you mean yeah. 


Stephen: And you know, and it’s just the way Quakers are. Yes, absolutely. 
It throws up the way that lesbian and gay groups can create conflicts and so 


forth. 


Gerry: I think it’s right actually. I mean I think there was an element for me that 
lesbian and gay politics became very ultra. 
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So Gerry finds respite in the ‘middle ground’ of Quaker liberalism. Rather than 
positioning ‘political’ lesbian and gays as a threat, Susan in the Focus Group 
in the US expresses frustration with this liberalism of Quakers as a cause for 
polite lethargy: 


Susan: So I don’t think we’re angry enough and I don’t think we’re verbal enough. 
And I think we’re very polite and very nice and very gentle and very sweet and 
very non-threatening, kind of thing. 


Kaki: Just thinking about diversity in general and racism and homophobia, and I 
think gay folks are not real scary to straight people, and so it’s easy to be like ... 
especially like Friends Conference Gathering ... we’re nice and become more visible 
and we're on a lot of committees and we do a lot of other ... [General laughter]. 


Susan: And we do all the childcare and people get to know us. So it’s easy to 
be supportive and loving, and like, well, there’s these nice gay people who just 
like want to be and want to get married and all that. I mean to the outside folks 
we're apolitical, you know, like we’re the ‘Communist under the bed’ to straight 
people. Theyre oh my god, they’re going to take your children and ... 


The debate around angry political action and its place in Quaker spaces speaks to 
the ritual of silence that is valued in meeting spaces. The ritual of silence and its 
relation to lesbian and gay political action will be addressed later in this chapter. 
Here the discussion of visibility and noise within Quakerism is perceived to be 
a class issue, around the issues of permissible modes of speech: 


Mel: My background is upper middle class. I don’t have a problem socially fitting 
into liberal Quakerism. I was raised in it. But there’s a Friend who comes from a 
working class background who I know, who says that when she hears Quakers 
suppressing conflict and not talking about anything that’s going on, then like you 
know, making these little sort of semi-snide comments that you have to know 
everything that was going on though to follow the train of like what they’re doing. 
That feels really incredibly alienating to her because in her community she was 
raised to, if somebody did something crappy, you call them on it. And in a way that’s 
much more sort of straightforward. And that’s a concept that makes ... the idea 
that we’re suppressing conflict and that our communication styles are class based, 
is something that makes a lot of liberal Quakers extremely uncomfortable, because 
one of the things they value about Quaker ... some people value Quakerism as a 
retreat from conflict, as a retreat from the world. That’s not how I see Quakerism 
and that’s not what it is for me, but that’s what some people who are currently in 
Quaker meetings are looking for. So when people want to bring this, you know, 
conflict in, or they have styles that are like jarring to them, that’s difficult. 
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Harvey, a British Quaker, also addresses this frustration: ‘I mean, I think that we 
are middle class, tend to be intellectual middle class people, and therefore that 
gives the tone’, which contributes to a prevailing cultural norm of ‘restricted 
diversity’, and often produces fretful ambivalence toward the more radical 
expressions of identity. This is underpinned by the tradition’s core values 
of reason, tolerance and acceptance, so that disruption or conflict to this 
equilibrium tends to be regarded with anxiety, and at worst, disapproval. The 
collective cultural goals of comfort, niceness and tolerance is dependent upon 
a gtadualist model of change, compatible with the Friends’ evolved style of 
organisational management: practised in the traditions of collective discussion, 
rational intercession, and communal ritualised debate. It is precisely this idea of 
Quakers as preoccupied by conscience and good works that ensures a governing 
ideology of benign sincerity, a frankness typically expressed reticently, however 
for those members who are directly experiencing prejudice and harassment, 
articulating their intense hurt and injury by means of overt political rhetoric 
is unlikely to be well received, they risk being disapproved of, effectively seen 
as displaying ‘bad manners’. Visibly sexualised discourse (verbal or somatic) is 
similarly discouraged. The group censorship of emotional outbursts, particularly 
in relation to anger ensures an ongoing neutralised middle ground of consensus 
that contains difference and delivers it ‘safely’, ‘comfortably’. Hence, a hectoring 
stance would be rebuked for being ‘unQuakerly’. 


Public Quaker pride 


Certain participants mentioned going to annual Pride marches either as 
observers or participants as Jim says, ‘I don’t think we ever went on Gay Pride 
marches, but we always turned out to support them.’ However one Meeting 
House actively supported Pride in Brighton and Hove in August 2008, as a 
matter of collective principle, supported by the monthly Business Meeting: 


Harvey: when we came to look at Pride, the meeting gave its support to the 
Quaker participation, and probably did that for two reasons: a) because there was 
a general sense that Pride is a good thing, but also b) because there were several 
[LGBTQ] members of the community who brought their own experience into 
the thinking about it. 


The children from the Sunday Meeting had made large papier maché peace doves 
on wooden sticks for the marchers to carry (see Figures 3.2; 3.3), alongside 
the standard Brighton Quakers banner. Some marchers were gay themselves, 
some were straight Quakers who wanted to show support for LGBTQI friends 
and family (see Figure 3.4). They also staffed a stall at the festival, which was 
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held in a large local park, providing further information about Friends in order 
to promote the Religious Society of Friends and encourage more LGBTQI 
members.'° 

Harry comments on his experience of Pride in Brighton and Hove, as an 
experience that intersects his sexuality and Quakerism: 


Harry: The Brighton Prides Pve been to, the first one certainly, just the year I 
moved to Brighton and it was a blazingly sunny day, it was gorgeous. This was 
last year. Blue sky, wonderful festival spirit, and I was proud because I think it 
was the first time the Quakers had marched in the parade and I was intensely 
proud to be gay, but intensely proud of being a Quaker as well. 


For Stephen ‘walking on Pride is another spiritual experience’, and in this way he 
is taking his spirituality beyond the walls of the Meeting House (see Figure 3.5). 
Jamie Crofts explains the Truth testimony and its relation to Pride: 


Jamie: It may have been thought, but not necessarily expressed, and certainly not 
acted upon in quite the way as we did, you know, with Pride. Cos really Brighton 
Quaker’s presence at Pride was last year and this year, you know, so the sort of 
action of expressing equality is different. 


Pride festivals in the UK have developed into inclusive celebrations of diversity, 
so much so that one Quaker rather controversially commented to me that ‘Its 
not really Gay Pride though any more is it — I mean, it’s just Pride’. 

Whereas one British Meeting House’s impetus for attending Pride seemed to 
be to demonstrate political solidarity by attendance, Mel gave a different context 
for US-based Quaker initiatives for direct involvement with the LGBTQI 
worlds: 


Heather: So do you think about evangelism in particular as something, as an 
outreach to queer communities — or is that touchy? 


10 Harvey also commented on the children’s support for his recent civil partnership, on the 
fact that they had baked a cake: 
... They have a sense that this is the place in which gay people and lesbians have a value. 
And I know that one or two of them have said, at school this is not the case, and that a lot 
of baiting and insulting language and so and so forth. So they have already noticed that 
within the Quaker community there’s one way of looking at it, and the school community 
is different. And I suppose this is how they are being brought up, as Quakers to say well 


actually there are other ways of being. 
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Mel: ... There’s a perception amongst some of us that queer people might be 
more interested in Quakerism than your average, you know, Jo Shmo on the 
street. So there’s some, you know, level of oh we should do or, you know, have a 
contingent in Gay Pride and like pass out leaflets or whatever ... [laughs]. 


Heather: Serve your religion as a kind of side dish to politics? 


Mel: Exactly. So yeah, and also actually in my young adult Quaker group there was 
an idea at one point to go down at, you know, one or two on a Saturday night, to 
outside, you know, sort of the gay bars, and you know, just have like information. It 
would be like ‘hey we’re a welcoming congregation’, you know, ‘come check us out’. 


Heather: Did that happen? 


Mel: No, it didn’t, and part of the reason it didn’t is that most of the people in 
the group felt like it would not be taken kindly if they did it. ... it might be taken 
more as oh you're trying to convert us away from being queer, which is definitely 
not what we’re trying to do [laughs]. But you know. So you know, figuring out 
how to do outreach in ways that people will not ... that our intended audience 
will not be offended by or get sort of their hackles up about it. 
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Figure 3.2 Quaker Witness: Gathering together for Brighton Pride, 


August 2008 
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Figure 3.3 Outside the local Meeting House. Individuals carry banners 
and doves of peace, made especially by Quaker children 
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Figure 3.4 In front of Brighton Pier. Waiting in the pouring rain 
for the parade to start 


Whereas in the British context ‘recruitment’ from the LGBTQI communities 
might be polite, indirect or incidental, and relate to a general promotion of social 
diversity within the Meeting, in the US direct recruitment of members was seen as 
a more valid practice. Such a practice could not apparently be effectively initiated 
toward LGBTQI peoples in the US due to Quaker anxiety that a conversion 
message might be construed negatively as Evangelical fundamentalism and thus 
‘anti-queer’ (reiterating divisions discussed in Chapter 2). There was a fear that 
Quaker rather than being seen as a ‘welcoming congregation’, would instead be 
viewed as “converting us away from being queer’. 

With little exception, the term ‘Queer’ was widely perceived by our 
respondents to be negative, typically for Quaker participants Richard objects 
to it: “To me it’s an insulting word used against gay men. So to my mind 
it’s inappropriate to use it to describe a scientific piece of research into the 
experiences of gay and lesbian people with spiritual paths and faith groups. 
Queer, understood academically as a subaltern practice, was not welcomed by 
the lesbian, gay, and bisexual Quakers in this research, as it retains its older 
connotations as injutious speech. 
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Figure 3.5 The Quaker Witness: Brighton Pride, August 2008 


Expanding spaces of the private self 


Repeatedly, having a secure identity and selfhood were seen to be very 
important by members of the focus groups and individuals in their interviews, 
often narrated via metaphors of a ‘spiritual journey’ in which Quakerism had 
figured as an enabling structure. The development of meaning and depth, 
interiority, selfhood through a community of sameness and agreement is a 
shared expectation. The ritual of silence was most cited as being fundamental 
to finding a sense of spiritual connection, in addition most participants 
explained that they found spiritual connection more easily achieved within 
the shared ritual of the Meeting. When asked about what places are sacred or 
spiritual for Quakers, conventional associations with nature tended to dominate 
responses: mountaintops, trees and storms (as well as Pride for Jamie above). 
But respondents also made clear that silence for them created the conditions 
for their spirituality, both externally and internally. When asked what would ot 
be spiritual, many respondents said for them it would definitely be ‘noisy places’ 
that would be the worst. In various ways, Quaker culture seems opposed to 
what might be considered ‘loud and shouty conduct’ which puts their religion 
at odds with significant parts of LGBTQI politics. Members prefer instead to 
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keep their traditional ethos of quiet, contained persuasion. This negotiation is 
familiar ground to perceived sexual ‘deviants’, or ‘outlaws’, forced by a hetero- 
normative society to carve a path of personal sanity through compromise and 
self-management. Quaker discipline provides capsules of selfhood that float 
calmly within a bounded pool — too much vibration causes waves, and is to be 
discouraged. This means effectively that the Religious Society of Friends tends 
to attract individuals who arguably have a limited acquaintance with ‘difference’, 
who are able and wish to conform to an ethos of quiet, reasonable persuasion. 
As Dominic commented, an out gay man who is HIV positive and recovering 
from years of drug and alcohol addiction that he related to experiences of 
homophobia — he wouldn’t want to tell his local Meeting House about his HIV 
status or his addiction ‘because of the stigma’: 


Dominic: It’s not homophobic, but it’s certainly not gay friendly. I can only go 
on that. My feeling is it’s not gay friendly and it’s got, unfortunately I think it’s 
got a lot of the things that very naturally make me feel a little bit ostracised. It’s 
very middle class, white, older middle class. Pve got to a place where, I can’t 
quite, Pm not quite sure why, but I found myself getting a little bit, I’m sort 
of backed off a little bit from sort of my enthusiasm for having found a lovely 
— what I thought was a lovely — space to explore spirituality, feeling a little bit 
not part of it and wondering about not knowing how to feel part of it. That’s 
definitely affecting [pause] feeling alone actually. 


Sally: And is it that you feel that you’re increasingly lacking a sense of belonging, 
so that you had one to start with, and is it that? For the tape, you’re nodding. 
And is it that maybe the more fully you want to be yourself with that group, the 


more you're experiencing a hesitation? 


Dominic: Yes. Yes. And in fact that must be with being, well, not — with being 
gay. I didn’t feel that secure or that connected with the meeting. Well how ’m 
perceiving it as I say, a slightly sort of, you know different class of people, group 
of people. 


Dominic’s increasing ambivalence about becoming a full Quaker member 
concerns his acceptability. He describes an incident of a woman during meeting 
for worship offering a ministry, which lamented the loss of the old meanings 
(non-homosexual) of the word ‘gay’. In any given case study, what is excluded, 
or indeed self-excluded, from a category can tell us much about the norms of 
that location. Many of the interviewees had this same dilemma: they were keen 
to tell me how much their Quaker journey had enabled them, but often at the 
end of their interviews made comments about what in their experience had to 
be put ‘outside’ the box. 
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Quakerism is predicated on an idea of the endowed modern liberal self, 
indeed Quakers often describe themselves as “Liberal Quakers’, to discriminate 
themselves from the smaller group of ‘Orthodox Quakers’ who remain 
committed to a traditional Trinitarian God, espousing a somewhat conservative 
Christian theology.'' Some Orthodox Quaker churches are very accepting of 
homosexuality, and others condemn it as contrary to God’s will. In a curious 
collection of essays on the formation of classic tragedy narratives within the 
Society of Friends, Douglas Gwyn argues against these dominant trends in 
Quaker thought, and in doing so he encapsulates their central, or dominant, 
ptecepts. He observes: 


The American humourist Wally Shawn once quipped, “You ask me if I believe 
in God — well, that depends upon what you mean by me.’ The joke catches well 
the drift of postmodern culture generally, and contemporary Quaker identity in 
particular. It is no longer only ‘God’ that has become negotiable; the self too 
must be constantly renegotiated according to the multiple living contexts of a 
pluralistic society. (Gywn 2004: 125) 


Referring first the Anthony Giddens (1991) idea of a modern protean self 
whose plasticity invokes constant anxiety, he then invokes Kenneth Gergen’s 
(1991) ‘saturated self’, then Christopher Lasch’s narcissistic ‘minimal self’ to 
indicate how these contemporary psychic structures demand both ‘intense self- 
reflection and self-absorption’ (2004: 125). Describing many British Quakers 
as ‘strong individualists’ who eschew popular culture and the seduction of 
consumerism, and viewing Quaker spirituality as a ‘sublime, rarefied mysticism 
in which individual experience is paramount’, Gywn ascribes to these members 
a belief that they have ‘progressed beyond the “primitive” Biblical Christianity 
of early Friends’. He concludes these initial comments with the remark that: 


... contemporary British Quakerism is cosmopolitan, multicultural and interfaith 
in outlook (despite being overwhelmingly white and middle class in make-up) ... 
One does not have to be around Friends long to detect a spiritual elitism prone 


to a Gnostic scorn for the ordinariness of the religious and cultural mainstream. 
(Gywn 2004: 126-7) 


The writer’s standpoint, that ‘there is a Christoform quality to the deeper 
structures of Quaker faith and practice that has been for too long ignored and 


11 In this chapter I am referring only to the Society of Friends as practised in the West, 
specifically in the US and UK. In Africa for example, Orthodox Quakerism is more dominant, 
services tend to be structured and theology originates more directly from Biblical Christianity. In 
non-Western countries Quakers could not be generally described as ‘Post-Christian’. 
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outright denied’ (Gywn 2004: 127), is both angry and nostalgic, however his 
trenchant criticisms seem bitterly directed toward a drift to the banal in Quaker 
worship, encapsulated in the following extracts: 


e —... The actual spiritual practice of contemporary Liberal Friends is nothing akin 
to the rigour of those other mystical streams. 


e One finds rather a reflexive distrust of authority and a fear of rules or 
expectations, both of which undercut any serious spiritual discipline. 


¢ In their modern, liberal revision, the concrete, shared ‘testimonies’ of traditional 
Quaker practice have become a set of vague ideals ... 


e Most who have been attracted to the Religious Society of Friends in recent 
years have remained and (perhaps) become members because they find it a 
‘comfortable’ ethos, accepting of a wide variety of viewpoints and demanding 
very little of anyone ... 


¢ Inthe silence of Quaker worship, there is comfortable space to bask in the self’s 
reflexivity and absorption ... freedom for each to listen or ‘tune out’. (Gywn 
2004: 127) 


Gwyn concludes angrily that: 


It is only by continuing to use the sham of right-wing fundamentalist Christianity 
as their rhetorical foil that Liberal Friends manage to maintain their own 
parody of Quaker faith and practice. By chronically trading in caricatures of 
‘Christianity’, Liberal Quakerism has become a caricature of itself. This cannot 
last. (2004: 128) 


It may seem strange in the context of our book to quote so lengthily from 
a seemingly marginal, internecine attack from within a sect or minor faith 
group, however I think Gwyn’s disparagement of Liberal Quakerism ‘from 
within’ sets a useful framework for our understanding of the environment in 
which LGBTQI issues circulate. The following points about modern Liberal 
Quakerism can be drawn out: 


1. The prioritisation of individualism, personal revelation and self-development 


entails a de facto principle of creative diversity — ‘that of God in everyone’ enables 
sexual and gender non-normative peoples to find a place and a life-story; 
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. Inevitably, there is firm approval for an ontological ‘identity’ as an expression 
of the above, which gifts a sense of belonging, of crucial importance for a 
subcultural subjectivity to form and stabilise; 


. The espousal of liberal rationality/liberal pluralism ensures a flattened structure 
of belief that ineluctably disapproves of prejudice, or discrimination (or indeed, 
outright religiosity), therefore becoming attractive to marginalised peoples 
typically excluded from ‘a place at the table’; 


. Emotional conduct is antithetical, and considered ‘unQuakerly’ and can be 
associated with the ritual of silence. Consequently, the passion and conviction 
of activist politics is discouraged, and perceived as inappropriately ‘angry’, ‘loud 
and shouty’; hence this religion appeals specifically to LGBTQI members who 


eschew more public sexual activisms in favour of privatised sexualities; 


. The Quaker aspiration toward mystical ‘higher goals’ expressed through 
continuous ethical intervention constructs social prejudice as a violence toward 
the self. Exhibiting said bad manners or condemnatory behaviours is typically 
perceived to be associated with more populist, sometimes cruel and crudely 
drawn Christianities. This appeals to LGBTQI peoples whose experience and 
view of Evangelicalism (and indeed sometimes of religion in general) is wholly 
or predominantly pessimistic; 


. The disapproval and disparagement of ‘excess’. ‘Balance’ and ‘unity’ must 
constantly be sought through the intervention of intelligent discernment 
and reasoned discussion — however these values are conventionally gendered 
representations of a masculinist reason/containment versus an embodied 
feminine excess. In Quakerism, physicality must be managed and somatic 
behaviours de-emphasised in comparison to cerebral vigour. These factors could 
appeal to LGBTQI peoples who are comfortable with conventional Protestant 


customs; 


. Whilst general principles are to be welcomed, the imposition of a common 
moralistic framework derived from them would appear suspiciously fundamentalist 
and potentially oppressive; a cautious, relativistic, qualified stance toward ideological 
positions must therefore be preferred — appropriate perhaps for those ‘deviants’ 
who arrive feeling ‘burned’ by the rigid moralities of their religions of origin; 


. That ‘tradition’ within contemporary Quakerism occurs through behavioural 
practices and the form of religious ritual, rather than a specific doctrine. The 
accretion of this skill depends upon bodily self-possession and mental discipline, 
containment and predictability; 
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9. That Quakerism can offer ‘comfort’ and safety for social eccentrics, for the 
‘different’. There is a subtle expectation here for tolerable non-conformity, or 
bridled individualism, as an expression of that authentic self-hood. 


A number of elements circulate in this picture that can help us clarify why 
the Society of Friends can be said to have been the recipient of (or victim to, 
ot perhaps created by) ‘bourgeoisification’: a religion that values the individual 
conscience must create the conditions for a self to emerge, to be owned and 
expressed as a property or asset. That self must then value itself by defining 
its nemesis, its Other, and in the case of Quakers that logically would become 
their own conception or projection of an emotionalised, populist, regulated 
mainstream controlled by an over-arching secular and commercial state 
apparatus. The Quakers’ religious culture therefore drives an intrinsically middle 
class imperative. It would be interesting to investigate whether this shift occurred 
precisely because of their historical (and spatial) shift into ‘business’, a result 
of their historical, discriminatory exclusion from the professions. Ironic then, 
that Quakerism seems to have inherited the muscular characteristics of liberal 
capitalism, and perhaps endowed LGB(TQIP) individuals with the security of 
the Protestant self. 

In the same week that the American Psychological Association (APA) 
adopted a resolution stating that mental health professionals should avoid 
telling clients that they can change their sexual orientation through therapy, 
on 31 July 2009, at the British Quakers Annual Meeting at the University of 
York, the Religious Society of Friends agreed to perform wedding ceremonies 
for single-sex couples. The Quakers will ask the UK government to change 
the law to allow Quaker officers to register same-sex partnerships in the 
equivalent way as marriages; in human rights activist Peter Tatchell’s words, 
it is ‘trail-blazing’.'* The pace of change in sexual morality is uneven and 


12 From my reading of Quaker histories of the early movement, this was not necessarily so, 
indeed non-conformism in the North of England was typically the preserve of the working or 
industrial classes, and has parallels with the growth of Methodism in working class villages and 
towns in Wales. See further Dandelion 2007, 2008. 

13 Guardian Editorial Comment, 2009: 32. Thank you to Jamie Crofts of the Brighton 
Meeting for forwarding the exact minute from the Yearly Meeting 2009, as follows: 

AT THE YEARLY MEETING OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
(QUAKERS) IN BRITAIN HELD IN YORK DURING THE YEARLY MEETING 
GATHERING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

25 July—1 August 2009 

Minute 23: Committed Relationships (continued) 

Further to minute 17, a session was held on Tuesday afternoon at which speakers shared 
personal experiences of the celebration and recognition of their committed relationships. These 
Friends had felt upheld by their meetings in these relationships but regretted that whereas there 
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subject to flux, oscillation, and recoil. What can be a breakthrough for some, 
appeats as a symbolic capitulation for others, to be met with a groan of scorn. 
Whereas the APA’s move seems unbearably belated, and the Quakers’ choice 
can be read as reproducing bourgeois and even patriarchal norms, I believe 
these reactions to be understandable, but cynical. Both of these resolutions are 
outcomes of a successful reverse discourse of LGBTQI politics, albeit having 
an assimilationist heart, with regard to the politics of representation, the desire 
to occupy symbolic space, to be recognised as coherent entities not subjected 
to exclusion, delegitimation, misrecognition or pathologisation. At the same 
time, they remind us of an unpalatable truth: that social change is laboured 
and slow, and requires years of dedicated activity by campaigners to make it 
real. Nevertheless, in terms of queer spiritual spaces, soon the Quaker Meeting 
House will consolidate as one, and the meaning of queer will once more have to 
shift to accommodate or contest what some will see as a normative prerogative. 
Perhaps we should give George Fox, founder of the Quaker movement, the 


was a clear, visible path to celebration and recognition for opposite sex couples, the options 
available for couples of the same sex were not clear and could vary widely between meetings. 

Friends who feel theirs to be an ordinary and private rather than an exotic and public relationship 
have had to be visible pioneers to get their relationship acknowledged and recorded. 

This open sharing of personal experience has moved us and added to our clear sense that, 
22 years after the prospect was first raised at Meeting for Sufferings, we are being led to treat 
same sex committed relationships in the same way as opposite sex marriages, reaffirming our 
central insight that marriage is the Lord’s work and we are but witnesses. The question of legal 
recognition by the state is secondary. 

We therefore ask Meeting for Sufferings to take steps to put this leading into practice and to 
arrange for a draft revision of the relevant sections of Quaker faith and practice, so that same sex 
marriages can be prepared, celebrated, witnessed, recorded and reported to the state, as opposite 
sex marriages are. 

We also ask Meeting for Sufferings to engage with our governments to seek a change in the 
relevant laws so that same sex marriages notified in this way can be recognised as legally valid, 
without further process, in the same way as opposite sex marriages celebrated in our meetings. 

We will not at this time require our registering officers to act contrary to the law, but 
understand that the law does not preclude them from playing a central role in the celebration and 
recording of same sex martiages. 

We have heard dissenting voices during the threshing process which has led to us this decision, 
and we have been reminded of the need for tenderness to those who are not with us who will 
find this change difficult. We also need to remember, including in our revision of Quaker faith 
and practice, those Friends who live singly, whether or not by choice. 

14 

We will need to explain our decision to other Christian bodies, other faith communities, 
and, indeed to other Yearly Meetings, and pray for a continuing loving dialogue, even with 
those who might disagree strongly with what we affirm as our discernment of God’s will for 


us at this time. 
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last word on the subject of spiritual space. In a letter on witness sent from 
Launceston Gaol in 1656, whilst imprisoned for his faith, Fox argued that 
by addressing the potential for good, that potential will become actualised. 
Sanctimonious or sacred? You decide: 


Be patterns, be examples in all countries, places, islands, nations, wherever you 
go, so that your carriage and life may preach among all sorts of people, and to 
them. Then you will come to walk cheerfully over the world, answering that of 
God in everyone. (1975: 263) 
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Chapter 4 
Looking for Allah: 
Spiritual Quests of QUeer Muslims 


Andrew K.T. Yip »7# Amna Khalid 


Setting the scene 


‘Being gay and Muslim? No way!’ This is a comment trope that we have 
encountered on many occasions in different contexts, posed by Muslims as 
well as non-Muslims who found our research interesting, but nonetheless 
perplexing (including in academic circles, as described in Chapter 1). 
Underlining this question is the assumption that LGBTQI and Islam/Muslim 
are an oxymoron. Often dominant political discourse within Western societies 
on this issue constructs Islam as antithetical to democratic and liberal values 
that nurture sexual difference and gender freedom. Among organised religions, 
Islam is arguably the most negatively perceived in the West. If Buddhism is 
often associated with meditation and transcendence from worldly cares and 
attachments in the popular imagination and media representation (see Chapter 5), 
then Islam occupies the other end of the spectrum, conjuring up images of 
intolerance, separatism, radicalism, and terrorism; in a nutshell — a ‘religion of 
the sword’. 

While facilitating a workshop called ‘Openness to Islam’ in Oslo prior to 
the terrorist attacks on 11 September 2001, Andrew asked the participants to 
disclose the images that came to their minds when the word ‘Islam’ or ‘Muslim’ 
was mentioned. The request generated much unease and discomfort. The 
participants, who were all non-Muslim religious professionals and LGBTQI 
rights activists, were visibly uncomfortable with disclosing their thoughts, 
possibly being concerned about transgressing the social codes of political 
correctness and presumed middle-class liberalism. Insisting on using such 
images as the basis of challenging fear and prejudice, Andrew persisted, and in 
the end the participants opened up, collectively identifying two primary images 
— a gullible bearded young man who was easily radicalised (thus in need of 
rehabilitation); and an equally gullible veiled young woman whose freedom 
and liberty are constrained (thus in need of liberation). Following the terrorist 
attacks on European and American soils since 2001, and the various high-profile 
controversies, such as the debate about the veil in France and Britain, these two 
images have become even more entrenched in the Western popular imagination 
(e.g. Modood 2005, Modood, Zapata-Barrero and Triandafyllidou 2005). 
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Thus, it is not surprising at all that in recent years, ‘the management of 
Muslims’ has become a major concern for global and national governmental 
policies to ‘upgrade’ Muslims for modernity and democracy (Turner 2007). 
In the same vein, there has also been a homogenising and agency-eroding 
perception of ‘the Muslim woman’ in the West, who desperately needs 
empowerment and ‘choice’, often characterised in the rejection of veiling 
(Cooke 2007). This kind of discourse feeds into the dominant discourse of 
sexuality within Muslim communities. Among organised religions, Islam is 
arguably the most censorious and intolerant of sexual difference and diversity 
(e.g. Yip 2009a, 2009b). A fundamentalist Islamic scholar who appears in A 
Jihad for Love (2007) — the first-ever full-length documentary on global LGBTQI 
Muslim lives — chillingly asserted during the film that it was indisputable based 
on Islamic teachings that a man who committed a same-sex sexual act should 
face death; what was debatable was how he should be killed. Of course, this kind 
of cold and harsh judgment is not representative of all Muslim communities, 
particularly those in the West. Nonetheless, it is reflective of the force of the 
censure, leading to the internalisation of pervasive sexual and cultural values 
that constantly concretises heteronormativity, amongst heterosexual as well as 
LGBTQI Muslims (Siraj 2009). 

Such censure of male homosexuality particularly often builds its justificatory 
foundation on religious texts, as I have argued in Chapter 2. The sanctity and 
inerrancy of such texts is often invoked to buttress heteronormativity, which in 
turn constructs anything not heterosexual as the sinful and polluting ‘Other’, In 
addition to the Qur'an, which most Muslims consider the literal and unabridged 
words of Allah, the Shari'ah (a text on moral and pastoral theology; laws for 
public and private life) and the Hadith (Sayings of the Prophet Muhammad) 
also constitute a significant basis of such religious discourse. Such discourse 
hegemonises heterosexuality within marriage, and renders homosexuality a 
revolt against A//ah and violation of nature (e.g. Bouhdiba 1998, Green and 
Numrich 2001). Jamal (2001), for instance, argues that the story of Lot (this 
story has been mentioned in Chapter 2 and its reinterpretations will be further 
outlined below), which is mentioned in 14 of the 114 suras [chapters] in the 
Qur'an (e.g. 6:85-87, 38:11-14, 54:33—40), is commonly used as the basis for 
censuring homosexuality. 

Compounding — and indeed strengthening — this religious discourse (and 
vice versa) are socio-cultural values and practices that accentuate cultural 
conformity, particularly vis-a-vis the above-mentioned geopolitical context 
perceived to be hostile towards Muslims and Islam. The emphasis on family 
honour (7zza?/), marriage as a religious rite of passage, respect for parents and 
elders, and close-knit extended family network, contribute to the extension 
of the ‘parental gaze’ and ‘community surveillance’ on individual LGBTQI 
Muslims. Purther, homosexuality is strongly identified as a manifestation of 
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the secular, sexually permissive, morally confused, and cultural degenerated 
Western society; thus a ‘Western disease’. Therefore, a LGBTQI Muslim 
could be perceived to have been contaminated by Western culture, and in 
turn pollutes her/his own culture through such sexual association (e.g. Yip 
2004a, 2004b). 

All these political, cultural, and religious complications demonstrate the 
multiplicity and intersectionality of LGBTQI Muslims’ structural locations, 
as well as minority statuses and identities, with which they must engage on 
the everyday level. Thus, in this chapter, we shall tell stories about LGBTQI 
Muslims not only as sexual citizens or beings, but as whole human beings whose 
everyday experiences cannot be fully captured by turning the spotlight on the 
sexual/gendered dimension of their lives alone. The overarching message of 
the chapter is: not only is it possible to be LGBTQI and Muslim, but also, 
despite the profound challenges, many have moved on from the morality debate 
of their existence, and established meaningful spiritual paths and spaces where 
the acceptance and love of A/ah are found. Before that, we shall provide a brief 
methodological account of this case study. 


Brief methodological account 


This case study focuses on LGBTQI Muslims primarily in Britain, but also North 
America. In total, Amna conducted 17 in-depth one-on-one interviews, and 
two focus groups, each with four participants. Consistent with most research on 
the LGBTQI community, most of the participants were able-bodied gay men 
despite strenuous efforts to recruit women and transgendered people (Meezan 
and Martin 2003). The vast majority of the participants were of South Asian 
origin, and based in Greater London, with others based in other British cities, 
New York, and Toronto (see appendix for more biographical details about the 
sample). 

One of the main challenges Amna encountered was accessing this primarily 
hidden population. It has been documented that access to LGBTQI Muslim 
communities is particularly difficult because of the religious, social, and 
political implications for potential participants, many of whom live in close- 
knit communities with cultural values that emphasise conformity and family 
honour (e.g. Yip 2004b, 2008b). Participants were recruited mainly through 
personal networks and snowballing. Various LGBTQI Muslim user groups/ 
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organisations were also contacted, including Imaan, Naz Project? Safra Project,’ 
KISS,’ Himat, and Salaam. The project was also advertised in the LGBTQI 
press such as Ouźż magazine in Manchester and the Safra Project newsletter, both 
based in Britain. 

An issue raised by almost every participant was Amna’s reasons for doing this 
research, given her heterosexuality. This immediately raised the issue of insider/ 
outsider dynamic, and Amna’s positionality as the researcher (McClennen 2003). 
On the whole, while being as outsider (in terms of sexual identity) undoubtedly 
required more tact and creativity in dealing with participants’ curiosity, or even 
suspicion, Amna found that this position offered certain advantages. Once trust 
was established, she felt the participants talked more freely about the politics and 
rivalry within the LGBTQI community, precisely because she, as a heterosexual 
woman, was outside of such a context. On the other hand, being a Muslim and 
having been raised in a traditional Pakistani family, Amna had the advantage 
of being an ‘insider’ on the cultural level, and was able to identify with issues 
relating to family and community disapproval that many of the participants had 
to manage. 

In order to gain the trust of the participants, Amna adopted the strategy 
of being very open about her own life when asked. Her sexuality was often 
questioned and she had to respond to very personal questions about her 
decision to marry a white non-Muslim and her family’s reaction. Her honest 
and open self-disclosure generated much-needed trust and collegiality that 
facilitated the data collection process. Indeed, a particular personal high point 
of the research was when she was given the title of ‘honorary gay man’ by all the 
participants in the second all-male focus group! While this title is undoubtedly 
contentious to some, it nonetheless demonstrates these participants’ trust 
and fondness towards Amna. Andrew, in a previous research project on LGB 


1 Imaan is a London-based social support group for queer Muslims, their families 
and friends. It was established in 1998, named A/Fatiha UK, under the auspices of the 
Al-Fatiha Foundation (US). It adopted the new name in 2004. www.imaan.org.uk. 

2 Naz Project provides sexual health support services to Black and minority ethnic 
communities primarily in London and works in particular with the queer community. 
www.naz.org.uk. 

3 Safra Project is a London-based organisation providing support and information 
to lesbian, bisexual and transgendered women who identify as Muslim, religiously and/ 
or culturally. www.safraproject.org.uk. 

4 KISS in a social group for South Asian and Middle Eastern lesbian and bisexual 
women in Britain. www.planetkiss.org.uk. 

5 Himat is a support group run by Positive East in London to address the issues of 
gay men’s wellbeing and health, sexual and otherwise. www.gaymenswellbeing.com/ 
groups/himat. 

6 Salaam is Canada’s main Muslim queer organisation. www.salaamcanada.org. 
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Muslims, also encountered similar experience of positionality (i.e. the insider/ 
outside dynamic) which raise important epistemological, methodological, and 
ethical issues in relation to researching this sexual minority within a cultural and 
religious minority in the West (for more details see Yip 2008b). 


Living multiple marginality and multiple identities 


Almost all participants noted that they were very aware of their marginality in 
various identity spheres. Within this context, many had found reconciling their 
religious and sexual identities extremely challenging. Indeed, Amna’s interactions 
and observations with some participants clearly demonstrated to her that some 
participants were struggling with conflicting emotions and understandings. 
On the one hand, these participants would rationally want to believe that their 
sexual orientation was created and accepted by A/a, but emotionally they were 
haunted by internalised homo-negative images and values that contributed to 
cognitive dissonance and doubt. For instance, Azeem, a gay man in his 20s, of 
Pakistani origin, said: 


Azeem: [After having sex] I feel bad. I don’t know about the others. After 
sleeping with a man there is somewhere, at the back of your mind, a guilty 


conscience. 


While some had overcome such a struggle, many testified that it involved a long 
period of conflict and emotional turmoil, as El-Farouk, a Canadian of South 
Asian and African parentage, explained: 


El-Farouk: When I started to realise I was attracted to other boys, it was toxic in 
terms of my psychology. How do you reconcile this when you are being taught 
one thing and yet your body and your sex are manifesting itself very differently 
from that? I [had] hoped it [the period of being attracted to men] was [a phase]. 
I think most queer kids, Muslim or not, who come from religious or traditional 
families will at some point wish or pray that they wake up the next morning 
without their inclination. [But it] doesn’t happen. 


El-Farouk’s experience of dissonance was widely shared. However, as 
mentioned, struggling or managing their sexual identity is but one aspect of 
identity management which was intertwined with other significant identities, 
particularly cultural and religious. Reflecting on the time when he had just begun 
exploring his sexuality, Imran noted: 
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Imran: I was going to these bars and clubs and met gay people but I felt guilty. 
I felt I was letting down my Pakistani side, my Pakistani identity. And because it 
was important to me I felt, Oh god, I will never be able to be gay; one, because 
I don’t fit into the gay community [which was primarily white] and two, because 
how is this going to work with my Pakistani identity? 


Amna: So you were seeing your identities in conflict? 


Imran: Yes very much so. I was not a happy person. Don’t get me wrong, I 
don’t think my identities will ever sit well together. I am going to lead a very 
challenging life and every step of the way I will tackle these issues. Being British, 
Pakistani, Muslim, gay, they don’t sit very well together, these four things. At the 
time I was finding it so difficult being myself and trying to find out what being 
myself was, who I was. 


Imran’s eloquent articulation of the challenges posed by the multiplicity of 
minority identities resonates with the cri de coeur of many LGBTQI Muslims 
(e.g. Yip 2005a, Abraham 2009). Indeed, several participants perceived this 
contradictory and supposedly irreconcilable position in extremely negative 
light. This comes across clearly in the following accounts: 


Mohammed: We have it harder than anybody else in the world because we have 
to grow up with religion, culture. Living in this country we have two cultures. We 
have the white Anglo-Saxon British way of living and then we’ve got our Asian 
culture whether it [is] from Bangladesh, Pakistan or Africa ... We are fighting so 
many things at the same time, and then we have our sexuality. 


Azeem: I don’t wish for even my enemy to be gay. It is not a happy life, especially 
for Asians. You get misery from family. It is full of sadness, full of misery. You 
get pressure from family. 


To tell or not to tell 


Given the dominant heteronormative gender and sexual orders within the 
Muslim culture and its emphasis on honour and respect, the issue of disclosing 
one’s sexuality publicly — coming out — becomes a thorny one. Some participants 
were very concerned about coming out to their family for fear of rejection and 
even persecution. Even for those who came out to their families, the process was 
identified as one of the most difficult and intense experiences of their lives. Imran, 
for instance, argued that it was a turning point and a significant moment; an incredibly 
emotionally intense and overwhelming experience for him and his parents: 
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Imran: I will always remember this till the day that I die. I looked around to my 
mom who was sitting on my bed. And for one second we had eye contact with 
each other. I will always remember this for the whole of my life. It was one 
second but it seemed like an absolute eternity and two thoughts came into my 
mind: I can either lie my head off and get out of this somehow, or I just tell her 
the truth. My mouth just opened and I said, ‘Ammi, I’m gay’. I don’t think it was 
an impulse; I definitely wanted to say it. But once I said it there was no going 
back. She burst into tears. I started crying and I went over to her and put my arm 
around her and said, ‘Please don’t hate me for this. I am like this. Aah has made 
me like this. I have tried to change myself. I have really tried but I can’t change. 
I am still your son. I’m still a human being’. At that point my dad came into the 
room and saw us crying and started crying as well. 


Coming out, indeed, was a painful act. It was painful to most participants not 
only because of the fear and concern, but also the thought of having cast 
upon their parents’ shoulders a burden that they must bear not only within the 
confines on their family, but also, significantly, within the close-knit extended 
family networks. 


Marriage of convenience 


Coming out often generated parental pressure on some of the participants to get 
married, perceived as a ‘cure’ for homosexuality which would bring them on the 
right track of heterosexuality. This pressure — at times coupled with emotional 
blackmail — could have significant effects on the participants, particularly those 
who were still struggling with reconciling their sexual and religious identities, 
such as Azeem, whose older brother complained that he would not be able to 
procure a marriage proposal for his 18-year-old daughter unless Azeem was 
married. Therefore, Azeem being gay and unmarried had implications for not 
only his own life, but he also shouldered the blame for the delay and paucity of 
marriage proposals for his niece. When asked if he would in these circumstances 
consider getting married, the following exchange ensued: 


Azeem: If it is my mom’s wish, yeah I will. But I will not do any, what do you 
say [in Urdu] ‘unfairness’? 


Amna: With the girl? 


Azeem: I will keep her happy. I will give up my life. I have to be honest to the 


person I am married to, obviously. 


Amna: So you will give up your sexual identity for your marriage? 
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Azeem: Of course, if it is my mom’s wish I have to. 


Family and social pressure to conform and be ‘normal’ operated on several 
levels. Some families might on the surface accept that their child was LGBTQI 
but did not wish for the child to ‘flaunt’ her/his sexuality. In other cases, 
families might agree to turn a blind eye on the participants’ foray into same- 
sex encounters as long as they kept it secret, and remained married. These are 
management strategies that aim to maintain the status quo, thus not subvert the 
social code of respectability, not only on the part of the individual, but also on 
the part of her/his family (see also Yip 2004a). Jamal related his experience in 
this respect: 


Jamal: I had cousins and people telling me — although it is never discussed, [as] 
I have never come out of the closet as such — at times people said, “You should 
get married now. You should settle down with a woman. You could still “do 
other things”; meaning you know what. These are cousins who have daughters, 
three of them. So I turned around and said to all three of them, ‘How would 
you feel if you found out that the man who married your daughter was actually 
forced to get married because of his sexuality? So your son-in-law was not really 
someone who really wanted to marry your daughter but was being forced to. 
How would you feel then?’ They were like, ‘Well I wouldn’t allow it. I wouldn’t 
like it” So then I said, “Then why are you saying it to somebody else? Do you not 
think about the woman I am supposed to marry and what her feelings would be, 
her sexual desires?’ That is the strong point I make. 


Transcending structural constraints 


Not all participants viewed their predicament of multiple marginal identities 
as a negative in all contexts. Some participants considered it to be positive and 
a resoutce that they could draw upon to serve different needs and purposes. 
For instance, El-Farouk, a Canadian gay human rights lawyer, activist and 
aspiring politician, noted that during the last local elections for which he ran, 
he managed to employ his Muslim and gay identities strategically to widen his 
support base to include not only LGBTQI Muslims, but also LGBTQI non- 
Muslims and heterosexual Muslims. He said, ‘I may not go round telling people 
“Hi Pm El-Farouk. I am gay.” But I also don’t make it a secret that I am’. By 
foregrounding different identities to different audiences, without denying the 
others, El-Farouk was able to harness the support of the LGBTQI community 
as well as a vast majority of the Muslim community, including the Canadian 
Islamic Council. 
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Another crucial piece of our findings that speaks to the theme of transcending 
structural constraints is the significance of intellectual capital, closely associated 
with class. Participants who perceived their multiple marginality as positive, and 
deployed it as a resource, were mainly those who were highly educated, thus 
privileged in a different sense. They had access to, and were able to mobilise 
online and offline resources that challenged traditional and heterosexist exegesis 
of religious texts, and at times offered LGBTQI-friendly re-interpretations. 
The most cited passage in this respect is the story of Lot, which traditional 
exegesis used as the justification for divine approbation of same-sex sexuality. 
Nonetheless, some participants are well-versed with alternative interpretations 
that challenge this interpretive orthodoxy: 


Imran: I keep re-reading the Qur'an every week, every month to find out more. 
And the Qur'an only mentions gay men in two areas. It mentions the kingdoms 
of Sodom and Gommorah and Lot, or in Islamic terms Hazrat Loot. His people 
were considered homosexual men. I did some research into it. Basically the 
people of Sodom and Gommorah were married men who had orgies with other 
men; who would sell their wives and have multiple sexual partners; who would 
rob each other; who would do many bad things like murder. There were many 
bad things they did so Adah decided to destroy this whole kingdom. So I realised 
that the Ouran doesn’t mention homosexual love, it mentions homosexual lust. 
It condemns homosexual lust. The translation is actually ‘sexual perversion’. 
It doesn’t talk about love; it doesn’t talk about monogamy. These people were 
having multiple sexual partners. They were married to women; they were still 
having sex with men; they were selling their wives ... Another verse that I 
looked at says that a woman can take of her Ajab — symbol of modesty and 
honour — in front of mehrams [men a Muslim woman cannot marry because of 
martial or blood ties], females, eunuchs, and men who would not desire her. 
Many scholars argue that the last bit ‘men who do not desire her’ refers to the 
brothers or fathers. But those are all mehrams. It specifically states that a woman 
can take off the Ajab in front of a mahram. For me that verse refers to a gay man; 
a man who is either asexual or would just not find women sexually attractive. I 


believe that refers to a gay man. 


Azreen: I didn’t feel like just because I am a lesbian I have been cast out by God. 
Man-made Shari'ah, man-made interpretation definitely says no but if I read 
Qur'an myself, which I did, I didn’t find anything which would say to me that 
because you are a lesbian, or you decided to be a lesbian, you are not part of this 
religion. I think the God I always believed in is above these petty issues. 


The reflections above are indicative of the liberating and empowering potential 
of the limited but increasing online and offline intellectual and theological capital 
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that has emerged in recent years. This growing corpus of resources challenges, 
for instance, the traditional interpretation of the story of Lot, as Imran related, 
and asserts that the divine retribution in the story was precipitated by male-to- 
male sexual violence, not same-sex intimacy and eroticism as we understand 
today. Thus, while the sanctity and the content of the text are upheld, the 
text needs to be interpreted through the lens of contemporary socio-cultural 
realities and knowledge, buttressed by the well-established Islamic practice of 
ijtihad or independent reasoning (for more details about such ‘queering’ of 
Islamic religious texts, see Jamal 2001, Kugle 2003, 2007, 2010, Manji 2003, 
Yip 2005b; see also Chapter 2). This endeavour calls for the rejection of a top- 
down theology of sexuality, conventionally produced by heterosexual and male 
religious authority structures, which dictates how sexuality should be defined, 
experienced, and lived. Rather, as I have argued in Chapter 2, it calls for a 
sexual theology: a bottom-up sexualised and embodied theology that is solidly 
grounded in lived experiences that are messy and diverse, not unitary. 


Being LGBTQI/Muslim 


Having considered the external structural challenges the participants 
encountered and their management strategies, we now explore the inner world 
of the participants, focusing on their perceptions and experiences of being 
LGBTQI and Muslim. This exploration of their inner world is of course not 
disconnected from the external challenges we have discussed. Many participants 
argued that their sexuality is an integral part of their identity, and indeed their 
whole humanity and being, In line with what many scholars have asserted (e.g. 
Grovijahn 2008, Horn et al. 2005, Yip 2005a), many participants felt strongly 
that sexuality and spirituality are flip sides of each other; and their inter- 
connection and integration constitutes the foundation of the created order (see 
Chapter 7). 

Jazed, the only trans participant in this case study, stated that his entire 
existence was LGBTQI from ‘waking up this morning’ to ‘talking to [Amna]’. 
In the same vein, Asemeh, a lesbian of Iranian origin, asserted that, ‘I think 
anything I do is lesbian. In my mind I don’t divide things into lesbian and non- 
lesbian acts. I just do it’ This kind of integration on the cognitive and personal 
level is crucial because it generates a sense of oneness not only within oneself, 
but also between the individual and A//ah, since Al/ah was believed to be the 
creator of everything and who accepted every aspect of their being, 

On the social and cultural level, however, such unity of being was difficult 
to translate into social integration, as we have discussed above in relation to, 
for instance, the process of coming out. A significant issue here is how visible, 
‘loud’ and intense one wants to express one’s sexuality in different interactional 
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contexts. Participants showed a range of responses in this respect. El-Farouk, 
for instance, argued for an integration of different aspects of his life, without 
foregrounding any particular dimension: 


El-Farouk: I don’t know. That’s not something that I can relate to because it 
assumes compartmentalisation and I don’t live my life in a closet. I have one 
closet and that is where I put my clothes. I live my life. I happen to be gay and I 
happen to have a partner. I live a human existence and I happen to be gay; not 
that I live a gay existence. 


El-Farouk’s response is consistent with those of participants who did not allow 
their sexuality to assume the ‘master status’ in their lives, namely, the organising 
principle based on which their lives are envisioned and fashioned, in the areas 
of social relations, political commitment and so forth. Jamal, a gay Muslim in 
his 40s argued this point passionately: 


Jamal: It [being gay] is a small part of life. There is a movie called A Jihad for Love. 
So I spoke after the screening of it and I know some white people did not agree 
with me. They said, “Oh you say sexuality is a small part of who I am, but for 
me it’s a big thing’. For me, well you don’t walk around saying ‘T’m heterosexual’; 
or asking ‘Excuse me, are you having sex with men, are you having sex with 
women, are you homosexual, are you heterosexual?’ So why should a gay person 
have to scream on the rooftops, “Listen, I am gay’. Being gay to me is a small 
part of who I am. So when I talk to parents who have issues with their children 
[being gay], I say, “Listen, your son is exactly the same person. All he is saying 
is that that little small part that you made assumptions about, that he wants to 
sleep with a woman, he doesn’t. He wants to sleep with a man. He wants to 
find a partner of the same sex. That is all. He is still the same son; he is still the 
same, whether he was a doctor, accountant, engineer; exactly the same human 
being. Nothing has changed about him; just that little bit’. So for me the same 
way being gay is just that little part. I’m still a wonderful son; I know I am a great 
uncle; a wonderful brother; a beautiful friend to people. 


This form of identity articulation served as a tool for underplaying the difference 
between people of different sexual orientations in order to accentuate the 
commonality of humanity. One significant consequence of this approach 
is that it has the potential to immensely de-politicise LGBTQI identity: its 
positionality to heteronormativity. Instead of employing a minoritising politics 
of difference, it focuses on commonality of humanity. It is a commendable and 
noble goal, but it does raise the question of how to tackle discrimination and 
oppression that is based on sexual/gender difference. How could someone with 
Jamal’s attitude respond when ‘that small part of him’ — his counter-normative 
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sexual orientation — becomes the basis on which he experiences rejection and 
marginalisation? We shall elaborate this tension later in the section on LGBTQI 
Muslim politics. 


The gift of marginality 


Some patticipants had turned away from mainstream Islam, but still subscribed 
to, and deployed, the label ‘Muslim’ as a cultural and political marker of 
difference in Western societies. Often, this desire was heightened as a response 
to pervasive social and political misunderstandings of Islam and the Muslim 
community. The more they felt misunderstood, the more they accentuated 
their presence by asserting difference as a form of ‘cultural defence’. Their 
disassociation from mainstream Islam, however, should not be misconstrued as 
the erosion of spirituality and spiritual quest in their lives. As discussed, many 
participants argued that spirituality was an integral part of the human condition, 
whether one understood and articulated it in religious or non-religious terms. 
Of course, the marginal space LGBTQI Muslims inhabit exacts psychological 
and social costs, for the loneliness and pain could be immense, and some no 
doubt crumble under the weight of such a burden. 

Nonetheless, this space could also be creative and productive: marginality 
offers a unique standpoint, a privilege to rise above the normative framework 
and think outside of the box. This position often sensitises LGBTQI people 
to the taken-for-granted power relations embedded in the production and 
perpetuation of heteronormative and homonegative religious ‘truths’: ‘truths’ 
that enslave them in, rather than that free them from, the category of the sinful; 
‘truths’ that undermine rather than affirm their human worth; and ‘truths’ that 
disempower rather than enable their spiritual growth. Marginal space, therefore, 
can offer a fresh perspective and healthy distance from the mainstream, the taken- 
for-granted; in other words, the normalised, the naturalised, the legitimised, and 
the idealised. Therefore, looking in from the outside can offer a new and critical 
sensibility that not only subverts orthodoxy, but also present new insights. 
Indeed, some participants reported that their ‘minority within minority’ status 
had propelled them on a spiritual quest and path, on which they would not have 
embarked if they had not experienced marginalisation. This is clearly illustrated 
in Jemimah’s account below: 


Jemimah: I think there are particular gifts that come by being in a sexual minority 
and having to remake your spirituality outside of the mainstream of a faith. I 
think the gift in that is that we have to learn to love and to practise our faith in 
a different way, and we have to consider what purpose creation might have in 
having created us. I think there is always a gift in being marginalised and that gift 
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is always a way of transforming the notion of identity altogether into something 
higher, it’s actually to transcend stuff. And I think it is interesting, that people 
that are very often held up as models are people like Mahatma Gandhi and 
Nelson Mandela. And the reason why they are held up as icons is because people 
see them as having transcended the conditions that produced their struggle. 
Although that is a bit clichéd, I think there is some truth in that; that every time 
you ate marginalised, it is an opportunity actually from a spiritual point of view 
to loosen your partial identification as something or other; and have a higher 
goal, a higher identity ... We experience exclusion both in the way scripture 
is understood and expounded and in the way that religious worship and faith 
practice is actually set up. There is no blueprint for our participation in those 
things and sometimes we are excluded or executed or eliminated explicitly and 
sometimes implicitly. And that is the story of queer sexuality anyway in society 
at large [so] why should it be any different in religion? It’s more acute in religion 
because people think they’ve got the word of god behind them ... So actually 
the identity of being a lesbian or the lived experience of being a lesbian or 
the combination of the two has made me search for a more inclusive spiritual 
path in part that has been an influence, as well as being a woman had been an 
influence because I would obviously never accept anything that says I was less 
than a man in terms of my relationship to god. 


Jemimah’s moving and self-assured account shows that what is intended to 
be banishment to silence, shame, invisibility, powerlessness, and exclusion, 
had turned out to be a generative gift which has given life to reflexivity and 
confidence that is personally, socially, and politically transformative, in thought 
and praxis. This gift works in giving confidence to the individual to learn to 
trust her/his own inner voice, experience — her/his own ‘truths’ — ‘truths’ that 
truly set them free from the deceiving comfort of the mundane and the bland. 
Challenging though this lesson is, once learned, the individual is equipped 
with a self-assuredness built on a deep-rooted trust and belief in the divine 
as an unshakeable and indefatigable travel companion in her/his life’s journey. 
Not only does she/he transcend the shame imposed on her/his personhood 
and humanity, the shame is turned and evolved into a sensibility grounded in 
the self, and a wisdom for the production and deployment of justice-seeking 
knowledge and politics. In this respect, the intricate connection of sexuality and 
spirituality takes on an explicit political dimension, on both personal and social 
levels, as Lorde reminds us: 


[W]hen we begin to live from within outward, in touch with the power of erotic 
within ourselves, and allowing that power to inform and illuminate our actions 
upon the world around us, then we begin to be responsible to ourselves in the 
deepest sense. For as we begin to recognise our deepest feelings, we begin to give 
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up, of necessity, being satisfied with suffering, and self-negation, and with the 
numbness which so often seems like their only alternative in our society. Our acts 
against oppression become integral with self, motivated and empowered from 
within ... In touch with the erotic, I become less willing to accept powerlessness, 
of those other supplied states of being which are not native to me, such as 
resignation, despair, self-effacement, depression, self-denial. (Lorde 1994: 78) 


The notion of marginal sexuality as a special gift from God was a recurrent 
theme in the study (see also Chapter 1 and 2). Describing his position in the 
world, Jamal noted: 


Jamal: I feel very very blessed. I believe that not even a leaf can move without 
the will of god. So I believe every single second, everything that happens is all 
because of Ad/ah and without the will of Adah it would not happen. 


Queerness is then understood as AXah’s gift to not only LGBTQI people, 
but humanity in general. While a significant number of the participants had 
rejected the dominant Islamic discourse on sexuality, Islam continued to serve 
as a canopy of meaning, an embracing referential framework, from which they 
drew. However, instead of adhering to the commonly understood behavioural 
prescriptions of Islam, manifested in religiously-legitimised cultural practices, 
the participants framed their spirituality in terms of the essence or the spirit 
of Islam. This essence tended to emphasise notions such as equality, diversity, 
justice, and love for all humanity. The focus on the commonality of humanity, 
rather than religious observances and practices, constitutes the basis of a form 
for spirituality that is ultimately self-based, but outward-looking not in terms 
of standardisation and conformity to a hegemonic model, but the valuing of 
difference. Jalany, a mixed-race gay Muslim, explained: 


Jalany: At the end of the day if you are praying and you're doing everything 
that is in your religion and you’re not working on your spiritual path. [There is] 
no point, because it is the hardest thing. Everyone can go to church and pray, 
everyone can go to mosque and pray but the principle of being religious [is] to 
be open to everyone, be nice, be helpful, having good morals. But if you are 
ageressive, and if you’re killing children and if you’re destroying and on the 
other hand you are going to pray and you're fasting in Ramadan and you are 
doing everything, what is the point? 
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Sharing the giff and making it grow 


A number of participants who had articulated their spirituality in these terms 
practised their spirituality by choosing to work in the social sector specifically 
in relation to sexual and gender rights. Imran, who started working for the Naz 
Project shortly before he was interviewed, said: 


Imran: The basic of Islam is that you should be a good person, promote 
love, promote good relationships with your loved ones, your community, with 
wherever you are living, regardless of whether people are Muslim or non- 
Muslim. It’s about spreading love. And that is what I believe and that is how I 
practise. I pray, I fast, I do all the farz [duties], but on top of that I believe I am 
a Muslim in everyday practices even if it’s helping a woman across the road, not 
throwing litter; basic humanitarian concerns. I speak up for queer Muslims. I 
feel very pioneering, very representative of them. 


Similarly, the desire to promote social justice, underpinned by his own 
experience of having been victimised by sexual injustice, had influenced Jamal’s 
professional choices. Tracing the trajectory of his professional life involvement 
in voluntary work, he elaborated: 


Jamal: I used to volunteer for Himmat a few years ago. ’ve come from three years 
of working at Naz Project. That is my speciality, working with South Asian and 
Muslim men who have sex with men. That is where my knowledge is mainly 
located and that is where I am a strong worker. I would say that has been my 
passion. When I was going through my struggles I found there was no support 
and I really wanted to be there to make a difference. 


As scholars of sexual minorities have noted (e.g. Yip 2005a, Wilcox 2009), this 
ustice-seeking’ orientation is not limited to sexual justice. Often, it extends to 
fighting against other forms of social injustice, for instances, on the grounds 
of class, gender, politics, and race/ethnicity. Indeed, their own experiences of 
oppression served to heighten their appreciation of oppression experienced not 
only by those who share the same minority identity label, but other oppressed 
social groups. A number of participants reported active participation in such 
broad-based politics. Malik, a mixed-race gay Canadian explained how his desire 
for equality for marginalised groups encompasses non-LGBTQI causes: 


Malik: Pm running a programme for new-comer immigrant and refugee queer 
youth, with young people coming from all over the world to find safety and a 
place they can call home, away from homophobia and persecution because of 
their sexuality. I also started working with the queer Muslim community called 
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Salaam back in 2002 and became one of the co-ordinators. For almost two 
years, I was actually running support groups for people trying to reconcile their 
identities — religious, cultural, family-based identities and their sexualities and 
that was a really important part of that. I also do lots of public speaking around 
the issues of identity, multiculturalism, immigration, human rights. I’m active 
[on issues] like Israel and Palestine. [In] the anti-war rallies on the Lebanon war 
a few years ago, I was in the middle of this rally with Hezbollah people carrying 
a big rainbow flag. That’s what I was doing. So for me, it has to represent this 
[queer] voice [to show that] being queer can be part of the community. 


Similarly, El-Farouk had actively campaigned for the rights of LGBTQI Muslims 
and had been awarded the Pride Award in 2006, and the Steinert and Ferreiro 
Award from the Lesbian and Gay Community Appeal Foundation for his role in 
paving the way in Canada for refugee protection on the grounds of sexual 
orientation and gender. He stated emphatically that his advocacy of minority 
rights extends beyond the fight for LGBTQI recognition and was strongly 
incentivised by his spirituality. He noted: 


El-Farouk: To be honest it’s my faith and the concept of zauhid [oneness] that 
fuels my passion for human justice. So for me my work in human dignity is 
entrenched in my faith as a Muslim. 


Within the British context, Imaan, though primarily a support group for LGBTQI 
Muslims, had collaborated actively, in a high-profile fashion, with other anti- 
racism groups in fighting against the British National Party (BNP). This far- 
right political party is widely considered to be exclusionary and discriminatory 
towards immigrants and ethnic minorities. Imaan, as demonstrated in its 10th 
anniversary conference in London in 2008, considers it part of their moral 
duty to join forces with other minority groups in their protests against BNP 
politics. 

On an organisational level, collaboration amongst various minority groups 
could lead to the diversification of agenda and activity of the support group, 
which may differently prioritised by its members. While some welcomed 
this as a natural development of a sexuality-based group working towards 
common equality and justice, other lamented the loss of focus on supporting 
its members. We shall return to this contentious point later. In the following 
two sections, we are going to take a closer look at the participants’ spiritual 
experiences and quests. 
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The sensuality and embodiment of spirituality and spiritual practices 


In articulating their meanings of spirituality, some participants emphasised the 
lived and embodied dimension of their spirituality, within the personal and 
interactive contexts. Such lived dimension was found in everyday activities such 
as meal preparation, cooking, love-making, and bodily performances such as 
the use of smell and objects. Parmal asserted in this respect: 


Parmal: There is a sense of accomplishment in creating a meal, especially 
desserts. They look so pretty and you can’t even taste them in advance, like a 
cake. It’s a special ... it’s a way to honour people; to show love, appreciation 
and respect; to create a bond between people. It’s like the breaking of bread. A 
lot of cultures talk about sharing of food. There is almost a spiritual aspect to 
a meal. Like why do people say grace before a meal and not before something 
else? There is also the idea of hosting people. It comes from my family. We say 
giving people aan (respect, honour). It’s an important thing. 


Even more precisely, Sunali, a lesbian of Pakistani origin, explained that cooking 
was a lesbian act; it involves touching the food, feeling the texture: 


Sunali: The sensuous part of it, I would say, is very lesbian ... You’re touching 
everything, you’re making love with it; you’re enjoying it ... You’re not really 
worried about how much of this is going in it — this is what I call cooking. So 
you are finding it out, you experimenting with it, you are playing with it. 


The interconnectedness of spirituality and sexuality is probably most evident in 
the act of love-making, as Imran explained: 


Imran: Islam is not even a religion, it’s a way of life. It’s about spreading love. 
And being spiritual is being in love with yourself in order to spread love. The 
act of sex for me is to spread love. And it’s the pinnacle of my sexuality and my 
love for the person I want to be with, and the person I love the most. For me to 
be totally turned on, I need to be turned on sexually, physically, emotionally and 
spiritually and mentally. For me to feel wow! It’s a whole experience. 


In this respect, sexual act and erotic passion are not separated from spirituality. 
Indeed, sex is inextricably fused with spirituality (e.g. MacKnee 2002; see also 
Chapter 6). Sensory experiences of other forms also carry a significant spiritual 
dimension. Several participants mentioned the importance they attached to 
pleasant scents in spiritual practices. Jamal said that every Thursday night he 
would recite durood [a form of prayer] and bless his house. An important part 
of this ritual was burning /vbaan which perfumed the air in his house: 
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Jamal: Lubaan is actually a rock from Mecca. It smells divine. It’s used in East 
African and Arabic tradition. You burn it on charcoal for the smell. We also 
burn it on funerals. The scent of baan brings angels into the house; any nice 
scent does. I burn it for prayers. It’s like frankincense, but it’s a rock from Mecca 
... It smells divine. For me fragrance is very important. 


In the same vein, Asemeh also emphasised the importance of aroma in her 
spiritual practice: 


Asemeh: I do practise with aromatherapy oils; I do gemstones. I have my altar 
there and I have statues of angels or pictures of angels. Not every day but I do 
feel like there is something calling me, draws me to it. I put a candle on and pray 
there. I burn the oils. 


The very definition of spirituality as a connection with the divine or supernatural 
energy incorporates a sensory dimension. Sensation is a pre-requisite to feeling 
connected; just as it is to sexual activity. Describing what exactly she found 
spiritual when she was out in nature, Asemeh continued: 


Asemeh: I feel a lot. I can hug a tree and feel the energy coming towards me 
from the tree. ... Like in a park I will take my shoes and socks off and put my 
feet on the grass and I feel the tingling, the energy that comes from the earth. 
... If I am on a mountain I feel lifted. By the sea I feel drowned by the waves; 
and then the ocean, the endless ... you can’t see the end; it’s just massiveness ... 
the outer space, just looking at the stars ... This makes me feel both like I am 
as small as an ant but yet when I feel the energy coming through the nature and 
the ground, even the fire, then I feel fulfilled. 


Asemeh’s account incontrovertibly demonstrates the embodied nature of 
spirituality. Far from only participating in religious rituals, events or following 
teachings and precepts, spirituality comes alive when felt and lived, through the 
body (Nelson 1992). 

While not all participants articulated an understanding of spirituality and 
spiritual practice with an explicit embodied dimension, all demonstrated their 
agency as social actors to draw upon central Islamic rituals and practices and 
adapt them to suit their individual needs (see Chapter 2). For instance, many of 
them noted that they did not consider praying five times a day — the salat, one of 
the five pillars of Islam — to be of ultimate significance. Many did not conform 
to that mode of prayer at all. 

One of Amreen’s spiritual practices, for instance, was that she would never 
step out of the house without reciting a combination of Quranic verses which 
she had learnt in a certain order from her maternal grandmother. Raminah, on 
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the other hand, had adapted the prescribed sa/at to construct her own spiritual 
practice — one that did not problematise gendered bodily performances and 
positionality. She would pray standing next to her partner, who is a trans man. 


Raminah: Within Islam you have to have a different line [for] men and women, 
but well [as far as I am concerned] it’s up to you. Forget about how it should be. 
It’s about how you feel, [how] you want to be. You know, in Islam, you shouldn’t 
pray if you are in your period, but I miss praying. So when I’m in period, I miss 
the connection with me and my Creator. So I started to question why we as 
Muslim women are not allowed to pray when we are in period. [But] there is no 
satisfactory answer for it. It’s just like, you are not allowed [if you are] in period. 
And me personally I just pray. So, this is the thing that I would say is personal. 
Lots of people wouldn’t understand why, why do you pray in period? It’s even 
against Islam some people would say. But I say, ‘No, you don’t understand how 
I need to pray. I feel I want to pray’. 


Raminah’s determination to reject the conventional injunctions against mixed- 
gender praying and praying during menstruation was subversive of religious 
orthodoxy, yet personally fulfilling. Here, we see the self becoming the 
determining factor in the fashioning of personal spiritual practices, against 
institutional injunctions and proscriptions. In this case, the inner voice of the 
self, rather than external structures, gave such countet-normative practices 
authenticity and authority. 

Interestingly, a significant number of the participants noted that their 
spirituality was informed by Sufism: a more tolerant and less hierarchical 
mystical tradition within Islam. It privileges the direct personal experience of 
God instead of institutionalised ways of accessing the divine; and emphasises 
the non-dualism of nature and existence as well as fluidity (Long 2004). El- 
Farouk explained his appreciation for Sufism: 


El-Farouk: I am more attached to Sufism because of the emphasis on love and 
spirit. I think Islam has been reduced to a bunch of dos and don'ts. I often find 
myself in Muslim spaces where there is nothing that appeals to the heart or sings 
to the soul. And I don’t think that a relationship with God should be based on 
fear or on a list of dos or don'ts. In fact I don’t think God really cares about 
most of the dos or don’ts anyway. I mean I think they are there for us to be able 
to lead healthy, socially productive lives. 


One of El-Farouk’s spiritual practices was to engage in the Sufi tradition of 
zikr (chanting). Jamal also said that he regularly did zkr and believed in the 
Sufi saints. On the other hand, Jemimah and Amreen reported that they found 
spiritual nourishment in Sufi devotional music. For Jemimah, Sufism also held 
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deep significance in its emphasis on one’s subjective experience of the divine. 
However, she had also moved on to a New Age understanding of spirituality 
called the Course on Miracles, which was similar to Sufism in that it was an 
‘uncompromisingly consistent statement on pure non-dualism’. 


Jemimah: God is one, absolute, complete. God is the only Reality. This Reality 
cannot be put into words. Words, as the text says, are just ‘symbols of symbols’. 
Words such as ‘perfection’, ‘love’, ‘light’, ‘peace’, and ‘grace’ faintly hint at the 
absolute quality of God. Words such as ‘eternal’, ‘infinite’, and ‘unchanging’ hint 
at the Reality of God. Any state that is not perfect love is not God and therefore 
does not exist. ... The Course is aimed at more than experience, because 
experience in our world is based upon perception and is therefore partial and 
imperfect. As with most forms of mysticism, with which the Course has many 
resonances, it is aimed at direct knowledge of God while still appearing to be in 
a body (rather than waiting until the body dies); such knowledge being timeless, 
beyond space and beyond experience ... The ego is an illusion of the split-off 
mind, whose entire existence is predicated on the idea that the separation from 
God — and therefore sin, and therefore punishment — is real. As soon as we 
really believe that no sin ever took place, and that there is no punishment, the 
ego has no basis for its reality. 


Others also borrowed traditions and rituals from Islam as well as other religions 
and spiritual traditions (see also Chapter 8). Asemeh explained this syncretism 
in her spiritual practices: 


Asemeh: I take some from Muslim tradition, I take some from Buddhism, I 
take some from Christianity or even Zoroastrians; any which ones that I feel 
connected to and touches me, so I practise that way. 


Other participants said that they did not have separate spiritual practices in 
terms of distinct rituals but instead their spirituality was embedded in their 
everyday lives, particularly in their day-to-day interactions with others. Their 
spirituality was an embodied practice, the experience of living itself. Being 
positive and supportive of others was part of their spirituality and helped them 
form a connection with others and the universe more generally. For Jalany, his 
spirituality manifested itself in ‘trying to be nice and polite and decent and 
helpful ... and hurt no one’. For Asemeh, her spiritual practice was interpersonal 
and conceptualised in terms of doing things for other people: 


Asemeh: I just try to be nice to people and encourage being nice and being 
helpful. And in Islam we have zakat (charity); I do at least once or twice a week 
give a part of the financial thing I get, I give it out ... So my spiritual practice 
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is more related to action than prayer ... to be helpful and nice; to bring peace 
really; to talk about peace. 


Elaborating on what she considered spiritual, Asemeh argued that, for her, the 
act of ‘self-sacrifice’ for someone else to gain something was highly spiritual. 
It was a means of transcending oneself and one’s own desires. Thus, while 
participants did mention some specific spiritual practices, they all stressed that 
more than acts and rituals, their spirituality was in the mind and an integral part 
of their beings. Spirituality was understood more as a sensation that engulfed 
them and a feeling of being complete, fulfilled and connected to another force/ 
energy. It was embodied, rather than institutionalised. 


Spiritual spaces - The mosque and the alternatives 


The mosque plays animportant partin the life of Muslims. Itis a space for worship 
and prayer where Muslims could be nourished through personal learning and 
social interactions within a religious context. Most of the participants, however, 
rejected the mosques as a spiritual space. They noted that they were distinctly 
uncomfortable in this space; as they felt judged and preferred not to visit it. 
The mosque was seen as a space where social control and surveillance operated; 
where one was required to conform to a certain type of personhood and public 
performance. In the main, the mosque was perceived as an oppressive space. 
Some even compared it to a theatre where a circus of rituals occurred, but 
devoid of soul. The accounts below illustrate this perception: 


Rasal: Mosques are so not sacred. No one seems to be imbuing them with 
spirituality. It’s all about like, you know, some kind of odd grander organised 
control, but it doesn’t seem to be a real personal connection. 


Jamal: I am sometimes uncomfortable in a mosque, depending on who is there. 
There ate people who don’t understand that ¿badat (worship) is between you 
and Adah. There are people who want to impose their ¿badat on you. PI give 
you an example, I go to [the mosque] and people say ‘Oh brother you’ve got 
long hair. Brother come and cut your hair. Brother you must come to this event 
etc” And I say ‘Oh no, leave me alone. I ain’t your brother, But there are times 
when that does get to you and you think you know what, I just want to come, 
say my prayers and go. I don’t want to be involved in the politics, or find out 
why I should do this or that. I don’t want that. All these people always feel that 
they want to change you. 
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There is no doubt that the participants resisted, and even rejected, the mosque 
as a space for the production and perpetuation of conformity and a hegemonic 
form of Islamic sensibility. Nonetheless, another significant reason for this 
was the gender and sexual inequality that operated within such a space, which 
hegemonised heterosexual masculinity. Amreen stated that she did not go to 
the mosque primarily because she felt ‘more scrutinised’ as a woman in such 
a space: 


Amna: Is that [also] because of your sexuality? 


Amreen: No, not only sexuality. Sexuality comes later, it’s just because I am a 


woman. It is a gender issue. 


In the same vein, El-Farouk articulated the problems of gendered spaces and 
his resistance of them: 


El-Farouk: I think gender is a social construct and I think it is used as a vehicle 
of social control. As the Muslim world continues to find itself emasculated, for 
want of a better word, controlling sexuality, particularly women’s bodies seems 
to be the paramount function of Islam. I say screw that and I will not be part 
of that. So I don’t go into spaces that are heavily gendered. Separate but apart 
is apartheid. 


Amna: So you wouldn’t go to a conventional mosque? 
El-Farouk: No I don’t. 
Amna: So spaces where you feel it’s not egalitarian, you will not enter. 


El-Farouk: Absolutely. I had a conversation a while ago with another Muslim 
lawyer. We were talking about this and he said, ‘Well, I don’t care about these 
things. I just go in, say my prayers and I leave. And I said, Well, first of all, 
you have the privilege of being able to say that as a man because you’re never 
going to be the one stuck in the back behind the shoes, down the basement 
in some dirty little dungeon. You'll be in the main prayer hall. And how can 
you be in a space and ask for justice when you don’t give justice in that space?’ 
So that is my ethos. If you are in a space where there is no justice and human 
dignity is not recognised, then what good is it praying to your God? And what 
kind of God is it that you are praying to that would condone that kind of 
difference? 
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The accounts above demonstrate a heightened sense of social justice — not 
only sexual justice — which we have discussed. This pervasive sense of justice 
significantly informs the participants’ decision in accessing and participating in 
specific institutionalised Muslim spaces. 


The alternatives 


Despite their unfavourable view of the mosque, there was an explicitly 
institutionalised space that some participants found spiritually nourishing and 
nurturing — the A/Masjid al-haram, the holy mosque in Mecca. Highlighting the 
difference between a conventional mosque and the a/-haram, Rasal noted: 


Rasal: I hate those [mosques]. But then Mecca’s different because Mecca was 
like ... For me it [a/-haram] is the grand shrine. It’s a space of prayer. In Mecca 
you've got groups of people just sitting and experiencing it, which is what you’d 
do with a shrine, and then you’ve got people who are praying, which is what 
you'd do in a mosque. 


Imran also spoke passionately about his visit to the a/-haram. 


Imran: I went on haj (pilgrimage to Mecca) last December and took my mom 
[along]. It was the most liberating journey of my life. I finally felt acceptance 
from Adah. [It was a] superb feeling. Absolutely superb feeling! 


In the same vein, Omar, a British of Pakistani origin, also recounted his spiritual 
transformation as a result of visiting the a/-haram at least every other year: 


Omar: I use to pray to Adah, ‘Please God change me [from being gay]’. The 
first time I went there I couldn’t cry. I was numb. I was performing the rituals 
like every other Muslim was doing at that holy place. I was doing it but I was 
just numb. My entire body felt as if it was stone. I felt filthy that only holy 
and pure people come to this sacred place. [Over the years] I feel very happy 
inside, that, okay, A//ah is calling me here again and again, so there must be 
something in me. A//ah must have accepted me, that is why He calls me here. 
There are people with millions [money wise] but who are unable to visit Mecca 
because He does not beckon them. It is not in their fate. But He calls me — so 
why shouldn’t I go? 


Though all Muslims are strongly encouraged to perform Aaj, finances and 
physical distance may serve as obstacles for the fulfilment of this duty. On 
the everyday level, the participants did constantly access spaces that not only 
nourish their personal spirituality, but also offered them the opportunity to share 
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their faith. El-Farouk, for instance, regularly went to the Noor Cultural Centre in 
Toronto, which was an open and inclusive place. He had even led jumma (Friday 
prayers) as an ¿mam (religious leader). He was particularly impressed by the non- 
judgemental nature of such a space for him: 


El-Farouk: I went for jumma one day and I hadn’t planned on going. It was 
summertime so I was wearing low-slung jeans and a T-shirt. Well the jeans were 
a bit too low-slung. The Centre that I went to, the women pray on the right and 
the men on the left. So it was summer and I was wearing a thong. So I went 
down into sajdah [prostration] and I soon realised that things were not riding 
in synchronicity! We always have munchies and coffee after the jumma and this 
70-something old lady came across to me and said, ‘Dear, thongs are very sexy, 
but maybe next time you can wear a longer shirt? Someone else turned to me 
and said, ‘What was she doing looking over from the other side?’ Since then Pve 
made sure I wear a longer shirt. So the following week when I went and was at 
the back tucking my shirt in, this other guy who was there, straight, older, Arab 
man leaned forward and said, ‘Don’t worry, you're all covered!’ 


In addition to selective social spaces, many participants also identified their 
own homes as spiritual spaces. The home was a space where they felt safe 
and in control of the environment.’ This sense of safety, control, and comfort 
underlines many participants’ view that their homes could also be quintessentially 
LGBTQI spaces for some. Indeed, for some the home engendered the sense 
of security that allowed them to fully experience their spirituality and sexuality 
and to be at peace with themselves (see Gorman-Murray 2008). Jamal explained 
this connection: 


Jamal: I can lock my door on a Friday evening if I am not going anywhere and 
open it Monday morning and I am happy in my own place. I know people who 
don’t feel happy. Their own loneliness eats them inside out. They have to get 
out and meet people. But I can be very very happy in my own company; I don’t 
have to be anywhere. 


Another significant characteristic of a spiritual space is that it did not have to 
have a physical and geographical stability. A spiritual space could be amorphous, 
transcending physical boundary, an often personalised space where one was 
able to have a spiritual experience or moment. Imran argued that a spiritual 


7 There is, of course, an extensive literature that explores and problematises simplistic 
meanings of the home as safe and welcoming particularly for LGBTQI people, see Blunt and 
Dowling (2006), Gorman-Murray (2008). 
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space was ‘somewhere where I can connect with God’. The accounts below 
further expand this perception: 


Raminah: Well, my spiritual space is very personal, just between me and my 
Creator, I guess because I don’t think anyone can understand my spirituality 
except me. And the same as my sexuality as well. No one will understand me 
except myself. It’s very very personal. Just me and him. 


Jamal: If you ask me what gets me very spiritual, the sight of a river; the sight 
of a mountain; the sight of the sky in the evening, at night; looking at stars. It’s 
like God is connected with me. 


Amreen: For me, a spiritual experience is not going to be bounded by any place; 
it doesn’t say that if I am in a pub or in a club I can’t really be inspired or have a 
spiritual experience over there. So it’s not bounded by the physical location. 


Asemeh: I do believe that my body is the temple of my soul. And when I 
meditate or pray I feel the soul reaching out and that is where I feel the spiritual 
space for me. 


We can see clearly from the above accounts that spiritual spaces are multi- 
faceted and multi-dimensional, moving from embodied spaces to boundless 
experiences. Indeed, spiritual spaces can be anywhere within and outside of 
oneself, inspired by the least explicitly religious sensibility. If spirituality is a 
lived experience in the messiness of everyday encounters, then the conventional 
association between explicitly religious spaces and spirituality is not only 
limiting, it is also inaccurate (e.g, Ammerman 2007, McGuire 2008; see also 
Chapters 6, 7, 8). 


LGBTQI Muslim politics and its discontent 


In this section, we would like to explore the participants’ experiences and views 
in relation to the development of LGBTQI Muslim politics, specifically in the 
form of support networks, such as support groups like Imaan, Naz Project, and 
Safra Project. It is well-documented that support networks established on the 
basis of sexual orientation are crucial to sexual minorities, not only in offering 
a theoretically safe space for identity construction and reinforcement, but also 
in increasing the social visibility and political prowess of these groups to effect 
change. Thus, the presence of a group such as Imaan in a high-profile event 
such as London Gay Pride (see Figure 4.1) plays a significant role in increasingly 
visibility and raising questions. 
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Figure 4.1 ‘Allah loves us all’ 


Source: Getty Images. 
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Ironically, the organising foundation of such an endeavour often has a 
homogenising and essentialising effect, which establishes ‘normativity’ 
and orthodoxy that produces and demands conformity (thus the notion of 
‘homonormativity’ that prioritises urban-based, middle-class, secular, and white 
gay men). This can produce a unitary and one-dimensional minority identity and 
experience that de-sensitises its members about internal diversity, and therefore 
the need to address inequality within the boundary of the group (e.g, Plummer 
2003, Sen 2006, Yip 2005a). 

While all participants recognised the potentials of LGBTQI Muslim 
support networks in providing indispensible social and political capital, and 
some had indeed benefitted from this, we were surprised by the high level of 
criticism levelled at some support groups. Such criticisms were founded on the 
basis of the groups’ exclusionary practices, ironically, on the basis of gender 
and sexuality. Referring to Imaan, by far the most organised and high-profile 
LGBTQI Muslim support group in Britain, the female participants below 
expressed their dissatisfaction about gender inequality they witnessed: 


Amreen: You have to behave in a certain way. You have to be a certain way. They 
box people. You have to conform to a certain kind of behaviour. Let’s say it is an 
Imaan meeting and we had a dinner and I decided to have a beer after the dinner. 
Everybody is going to turn away from me. You can only be part of Imaan when 
you ate a ‘proper’ Muslim. 


Raminah: They know where I stand. It [I~aan] is like specially the men, not the 
women. The men, it’s like, they are ok, they are gay, they check out men, but still 
they want the woman to cover the head. 


The above quotes highlight the dominant Muslim norm particularly in terms 
of the practices of femininity and its policing by men. Thus, in being a 
Muslim, particular structures and morals should be upheld, in these cases in 
terms of drinking and female covering, Such orthodoxies and ‘proper Muslim’ 
embodiments can become more important to portray in order to illustrate the 
compatibility of particular religious structures and gay (and to a limited extent 
LGBTQI) identities. This relates to discussions above regarding normative 
sexual practices and relationships, the desire to be Muslim and LGBTQI 
requires a particular propriety. Gender conformity, of course, did not just relate 
to women. There was also the implication that hegemonic masculinity should 
be enacted. Some participants also noted that Imaan had become transphobic: 


Imran: They are very transphobic. They have a lot of issues with people if they 
are camp or slightly effeminate. They see masculinity and femininity as very 
structured. They don’t see them as mixing or fluid at all. All the trans members 
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don’t go anymore. They left because of discussions that happened. Imaan is not 
great to their needs, [but] when it comes to media attention they are there. But 
they do nothing. 


The forceful accounts above incontrovertibly demonstrate the challenges of 
minority identity politics — the empowering and liberating effect generated by 
the focus on a unitary and single identity marker, on which the gaze of justice- 
seeking political struggle is fixed. Yet this focus and single-mindedness also has 
a homogenising and essentialising effect that is insensitive to internal diversity 
and inequality. This debate has been ongoing in feminism and lesbian and gay 
studies, and continues to be controversial in activist and political circles, for 
example the controversy regarding ‘mainstream’ gay and lesbian organisations 
such as Stonewall, in the UK context; and the ongoing debate regarding the 
usefulness of coalescing around gay marriage in the US context. Given the 
scarcity of human and financial resources and the relative recentness of 
LGBTQI Muslim support networks via-a-vis stringent religious and cultural 
censure (compared to those for LGBTQI Christians, for instance), it is perhaps 
understandable that there is still much work to be done and much room for 
improvement. Nonetheless, the subaltern and explicit gendered and sexualised 
cultural codes and expectations that lead to gender and sexual exclusion 
within LGBTQI Muslim support networks are significant issues with which 
the LGBTQI Muslim community must now engage. Notions of ‘modesty’ 
and ‘respectability’ which privilege men are deep-seeded within the Muslim 
community, problematising women’s bodily performances and identities (e.g. 
Ramji 2007, Imtoual and Hussein 2009). LGBTQI Muslims are in a unique 
position to lead the way in addressing this significant issue, because sexual 
justice cannot be achieved without gender justice, and vice versa. 

Imran noted that Imaan garnered much media attention but that ‘they do 
nothing’. In our view, some support groups’ foray into the media will prove 
to be a double-edged sword. It will serve to promote the plight of LGBTQI 
Muslims, and in principle increase awareness, understanding, and support from 
the Muslim community and wider society, but it will also alienate some LGBTQI 
Muslims because of the expansion and diversification of its agenda that moves 
away froma strictly support function. The development history of the Lesbian and 
Gay Christian Movement (the largest support organised by LGBTQI Christians), 
established more than two decades before Imaan, illustrates such tensions (e.g, 
Gill 1998). Nonetheless, such tensions need not be negative, for they could be 
the impetus for a more nuanced and layered response to the diversity within 
the LGBTQI Muslim community. There will be times when mote specific (e.g. 
gender-based) support groups are called for to provide more focused support; 
but there will be time when coming together as a community based on sexual 
orientation is the most productive way forward, particularly in effecting political 
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change in collaboration with other groups/organisations — religious or secular; 
LGBQTI or non-LGBTQI — working towards the promotion of sexual and 
social justice. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, we have taken you on a journey through some of the lived 
experiences of LGBTQI Muslims — their fears, struggles, discontents, aspirations, 
sensibilities, and hopes. Occupying multiple marginal spaces, LGBTQI Muslims 
testify to the intersectionality of sexuality, religion, politics, ethnicity, and culture 
that affect all aspects of their lives. They also offer significant insights into how 
social actors exercise agency to negotiate and contest structural constraints, 
whose prominence is real and unavoidable. 

Equipped with the self-assuredness built on the conviction that their sexual 
and gender identities are divinely willed and sustained, LGBTQI Muslims embark 
on a creative and self-reflexive journey of life, with far-reaching implications 
for personal and socio-political lives. The oppressive and alienating effects of 
marginality are undeniable and keenly felt, but the same space also produces 
a reflexive and politicised spirituality that engages with religious and cultural 
orthodoxy, yet transcends its grip, and transforms it in the process. 

LGBTQI Muslims’ search for Aah demonstrates the possibility of an 
inclusive, fluid, and listening spirituality that may engage with institutionalised 
Islam, yet not constrained by its taken-for-granted precepts and practices. This 
spirituality is found in the everyday, where transcendence and immanence are 
lived as an embodied experience and as the chapters that follow show, the 
everydayness of spirituality can be seen across the case studies. It also shows 
that a spiritual space is indeed what one makes it to be, a product of ongoing 
negotiation between the self, others and culture. 
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Queerness and Sangha:! 
Explort on nouns and adjectives,® it consists of a single vowel that dis- 
plays vowel harmony with the demonstrative stem: e- is used with demonstrative 
stems with a front vowel i, o- is used with demonstrative stems with a back vowel 
u, and a- is used with demonstrative stems with the vowel a. Demonstratives may 
be used with an augment, as in (180), or without an augment, as in (181). 


(180) àbèná bàkéntù bàámbà wawa 
a-bená ba-kéntu  ba-amb-a wawa 
AUG-DEM.IV2 NP2-woman sMa-talk-EV very 
"Those women talk a lot? (ZF_Elic14) 


(181) bèna bantu 
bená ba-ntu 
DEM.IV2 NP2-person 


‘those people’ 


The use of the augment on demonstratives is influenced by a number of factors. 
Firstly, the augment is more commonly used with the monosyllabic series I and III 
demonstratives, and is more commonly dropped with the disyllabic series II and 
IV demonstratives. Secondly, demonstratives used to introduce a relative clause 
often occur without an augment vowel, even if they are monosyllabic (see §13.5.1 
on relative clauses). 

In addition to the demonstrative forms listed in Table 4.19, an emphatic demon- 
strative can be created by prefixing the basic demonstrative stem of series I to the 
demonstrative, e.g. zyo ‘that one’, zyu-zyo ‘that very one’. This can be applied to 
demonstratives of all four series, as illustrated for series III in (182) and series I 
in (183); in each case, it is the basic demonstrative stem of series I that is prefixed 
to the demonstrative stem. The derived demonstrative indicates extra emphasis, 
translated as ‘this/that very (same)’. 


“Augments used on nouns also have a floating high tone, which surfaces on the syllable imme- 
diately preceding the vocalic augment. It is not clear if the augment on demonstratives has this 
same tonal realization, as the number of contexts in which it could be realized is very limited. 
This matter requires further investigation. 
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(182) 


(183) 


4.3 Nominal modifiers 


ríryò shéné óbwéné ndíwè 

ri-ryo @-shene ó-bwegne ndi-wé 
EMPH-DEM.III5 NP5-WOIM SMasG.REL-S€€.STAT COP-PERS2sG 
"This very worm that you see, it's you. (NF_Song17) 


ákübá'téye shári zyùzyú mwâncè nindá'yéndà néyè ninindámàn' 
ó'káfwà 

á-ku-bá-téye shári zyu-zyú mu-ánce 
CON4-INF-OM5-Say thatif ^ EMPH-DEM.1, NP¡-child 

ni-ndi-a-énd-a ne=ye 

REM-SM1SG-PST-ÐØO-FV<REL> COM=PERS35G 

ni-ni-ndi-a-man-a o-ka-fw-á 

REM-REM-SM1sG-PST-fnish-EV AUG-INF.DIST-die-FV 

‘She told them: if not for this very child, that I went with, I would have 
died there’? (NF_Narr15) 


Demonstratives always show noun class agreement. Adnominal demonstra- 
tives agree with the noun they modify, as in (184-185). Pronominal demonstra- 


tives agree with the noun they replace or refer to, as in (186), taken from a narra- 


tive, where the class la demonstrative 6zwyind ‘that one’ refers back to an earlier 
mentioned elephant, njòvu, which is a class la noun. 


(184) 


(185) 


(186) 


ozyu muntu 
o-zyu mu-ntu 
AUG-DEM.L NP1-person 


“this person' 


òkú 'kútwì 

o-kú ku-twi 
AUG-DEM.I45 NP45-€ar 
“this ear’ (ZF Elic14) 


bókùndìsùndà òzwyina 
ba-o-ku-ndi-sund-a o-zywina 
CONa-INF-OMIsG-shoW-FV AUG-DEM.IV4 
“They showed him to me. (ZF_Narr13) 


The unmarked position ofadnominally used demonstratives is before the noun 


they modify, as in (184-185) above. Demonstratives do occur post-nominally 
when the noun is marked by a copulative prefix, as in (187-188). This is due to 
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right dislocation: constituents can move to the right edge of the clause when they 
function as definite (see §13.3 for discussion and examples). As demonstratives 
are frequently used anaphorically, referring to a referent that is identifiable to 
both speaker and hearer, they are frequently subject to right-dislocation. 


(187) mundar’ ówü 
N-mu-ndaré  o-ü 
COP-NP3-maize AUG-DEM.13 


‘It’s maize, this? 


(188) ndüngüy'ózyü 
ndu-Ø-nguyá o-zyu 
COP1a-NP1a-baboon AUG-DEM.I) 
‘It’s a baboon, this one’ (ZF Elic14) 


Demonstratives can also be used postnominally when the noun phrase is the 
object of an imperative or subjunctive verb, as in (189) and (190), although pre- 
nominal demonstratives are also allowed, as in (191). Postnominal demonstratives 
are only possible with subjunctive or imperative verbs expressing an order, not 
with other functions of the subjunctive. 


(189) òzìmìsé müriró ówü 
o-ziym-is-é mu-riro o-ú 
SMosg-extinguish-CAUS-PFV.SBJV NP3-fire AUG-DEM.13 
'Extinguish this fire’ (NF_Elic15) 


(190) òtùsé òmùntú zyò 
o-tus-é o-mu-ntú zyo 
SMasg-help-PEV.SBJV AUG-NP,-person DEM.II 
‘Help that person: 


(191) òtùsé òzyó mùntù 
o-tus-é O-ZyÓ mu-ntu 
SMasg-help-PEV.SBJV AUG-DEM.I; NP4-person 
‘Help that person. (NF_Elic17) 


All other adnominal demonstratives appear before the noun they modify. Other 
nominal modifiers in Fwe, however, canonically appear after the noun they mod- 
ify. The preferred pre-nominal position of the demonstrative in Fwe is also un- 
common for Bantu languages in general, which, like Fwe, have a strict head - 
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dependent order which also determines the placement of the demonstrative. In 
a sample of 138 Bantu languages, Van de Velde (2005) found only five languages 
in which the demonstrative always precedes the noun it modifies. Languages in 
which the demonstrative may either follow or precede the noun are more com- 
mon, including some of Fwe's closest linguistic relatives such as the western 
Bantu Botatwe language Subiya (Jacottet 1896: 33), and the eastern Bantu Bo- 
tatwe languages Tonga (Carter 2002: 40; Collins 1962: 83) and Ila (Smith 1964: 
105). Even among Bantu Botatwe languages, however, Fwe appears to be the 
only language in which the pre-nominal demonstrative is much more common 
than the post-nominal demonstrative. More thorough documentation of Western 
Bantu Botatwe languages such as Shanjo and Totela is needed to understand the 
position of the demonstrative in these languages. 

Demonstratives have a situational use, with which the demonstrative singles 
out a referent in the physical surroundings of the speaker, and a non-situational 
use, with which the demonstrative singles out a referent that is known through 
general knowledge or the earlier discourse. This distinction is known under dif- 
ferent labels in the literature, such as exophoric/endophoric (Diessel 1999); fol- 
lowing Himmelmann (1996), I will use the terms situational/non-situational. 

The situational use of the series 1 demonstratives is to indicate that a referent is 
generally close to both the hearer and the speaker, as illustrated in (192), referring 
to shoes that are in the immediate vicinity of both the speaker and the hearer. 


(192) èzí nshângù zicénà 
e-zí N-shángu zi-cen-á 
AUG-DEM. L9 NPqo-shoe sMqo-be_clean-EV 
"These shoes are clean. (ZF Elic14) 


Series II demonstratives are used to indicate that a referent is close to the 
speaker, but not to the hearer, as illustrated in (193), from an elicitation context 
in which a bag of beans was lying on the table next to the speaker. 


(193) èzìnó nyàngù 
e-zinó N-nyangu 
AUG-DEM.II4) NP49-bean 
“these beans’ (ZF Elic13) 


Series III demonstratives are used to indicate a referent close the hearer, but 
not close to the speaker. In (194), the speaker warns the hearer of an approach- 
ing elephant, using a series III demonstrative as an indication of the elephant's 
location close to the hearer. 
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(194) bbónàdì bbónàdi sha ònjòvú zyw' akè:zy' ókò 


bbónadi bbónadi sha o-Ø-njovú zyu á-ke:zy-á 
Bonard Bonard sir AuG-NP;4-elephant DEM.I; SMj-come-FV 
o-kó 


AUG-DEM.II1; 
“Mr Bonard, Mr Bonard! There is an elephant coming to you!’ 
(ZF_Narr13) 


Series IV demonstratives are used to indicate a referent far from both the 
speaker and the hearer. In (195), taken from a narrative, the speaker uses a se- 
ries IV demontrative énd to refer to teeth that are hidden at a place far away 
from the speaker and the hearer. 


(195) èmé ndihindè énà ménò 
emé ndi-hínd-e ená ma-inó 
PERS sc SMqsG-take-PFV.SBJV DEM.IV¿ NPg-tooth 
‘I will take those teeth? (NF_Narr15) 


Demonstratives also have various non-situational uses. One of these is the use 
of a demonstrative for discourse deixis, i.e. to refer to the general information ref- 
erent of a larger, broader chunk of discourse. In (196), the series II demonstrative 
éryó ‘that’ refers back to the topic of the preceding discourse in its entirety, which 
has described the attack on an old lady by elephants. 


(196) kónàkùrì éryó kàndè ryábànjòvù 
kónakuri e-ryó O-kande ri-á=ba-njovu 
because AUG-DEM.IIIs NP5-story PP5-CON=NP5-elephant 
‘Because of this story of the elephants..? (ZF_Narr15) 


Within discourse, demonstratives can be used anaphorically, to refer back to 
earlier mentioned entities and participants. In the anaphoric use of demonstra- 
tives, Fwe uses different demonstrative series in a different way, depending on 
the salience of the referent in the discourse. A series III demonstrative is used 
to refer back to a referent that is still highly salient. In (197), a new referent, a 
village, is introduced by means of the noun münzi, and when the aforementioned 
village is mentioned again, it is marked by the series III demonstrative òwó ‘this’. 
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(197) a. kakwin’ 'ómünzi òmù kàmwfná bantu 
ka-ku-ina o-mu-nzi o-mu 
PST.IPFV-SMj7-be. at AUG-NP3-village AUG-DEM.I18 
ka-mú-iná ba-ntu 
PST.IPFV-SMjg-be at NPa-person 
"There was a village, where people were living: 
b. ówó münzi kàwínà shíryà yórwizyi 
o-6 mu-nzi ka-ú-ina Ø-shírya i-6=ru-izyi 
AUG-DEM.III3 NP3-village PST.IPFV-SM3-be at NPo-other_side 
PP9-CON=NP41 river 
“This village was at the other side of the river? (NF Narr15) 


Salience, or accessibility (Ariel 2001), describes how easy it is for the listener 
to retrieve the intended referent from the discourse. Accessibility is influenced 
by various factors, such as the number of times the referent was mentioned, the 
time elapsed since the last mention and the number of potentially competing ref- 
erents that were introduced since then. In (197), the recent use of the word munzi 
‘village’ has caused its referent to be highly salient, and therefore referred to with 
the series III demonstrative. An example where the frequent earlier mention of 
the referent has contributed to its salience is given in (198), taken from the mid- 
dle section of a longer narrative in which a man, his wife and the wife’s younger 
sister are the main participants. All three main characters have been mentioned 
frequently in the previous discourse, hence allowing one of them, the man, to be 
referred to with the series III demonstrative. 


(198) òzyó múkwámè ákühindá kàtêmù 
O-ZVÓ mú-kwamé á-ku-hind-á  ka-tému 
AUG-DEM.III; NP}-man  PP¡-INF-take-FV NPqa-aXe 
"That man took an axe... (NF_Narr15) 


To refer back to referents that are not salient in the discourse, the series IV 
demonstrative is used. Example (199) is taken from the beginning of the narrative 
about the man, his wife and the wife’s little sister. The wife’s sister has been 
introduced, but only briefly and since she was last discussed, the focus of the 
story has been on the man and his wife. Now the wife’s sister, referred to by 
means of kéná kâncè ‘that small child’, is reintroduced into the story, but with a 
series IV rather than a series III demonstrative as the result of this participant’s 
low salience. 
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(199) kàntí kèná kâncè ká'yéndà nâkò 
kantí kená ka-ánce ka-á-énd-a ná=ko 
then DEM.IVỊa NP1?-child PST.IPFV-SMi-gO-FV COM=DEM.IIH12 
"Then that small child that she was coming with... (NF_Narr15) 


The series I demonstrative can be used to introduce a new referent. This is 
illustrated in (200), where òzyu introduces a participant which had not yet been 
part of the story. 


(200) néy” òzyú mii'kwamè àkézyà 
né-o-zyü mu-kwamé a-ké:zy-a 
COM=AUG-DEM.I; NP man sM¡-come-FV 
“And another man came. (NF. Narr15) 


Series II demonstratives can be used with expressions of time, to indicate the 
current time period, as in (201-202). 


(201) èyìnó nstinda 
e-inó N-súnda 
AUG-DEM.IIg NPo-week 
‘this week’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(202) mwáìnò ènàkò shitü'hárà 
mwa-ino e-N-nako shi-tú-hanr-á 
CONjg-DEM.IIg AUG-NP9-time INC-SMpy,-REL-live-FV 
‘This time that we are now living in..? (ZF_Conv13) 


This temporal function of the series II demonstrative is also reflected in the use 
of the locative demonstrative of class 16, which can be used adverbially meaning 
(right) now’, as in (203-204). 

(203) àbàntù hánù sibàyéndàngàkó némótà 
a-ba-ntu hanü si-ba-end-ang-a=kó ne-N-motá 
AUG-NP2-person DEM.II15 INC-SM2-g0-HAB-FV=LOC47 COM-NPg-car 
‘People, now, they go there with cars. (as opposed to earlier, when they 
would go with oxcarts) (NF. Narr17) 
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(204) òmwâncè kari kaakishtwire nénja kono hànô shààkìshùwírè nênjà 
o-mu-ánce ka-rí  ka-á-kig-shugpw-íre nénja konó hanó 
AUG-NP¡-child NEG-be PST.IPEV-SM1-REFL-feel-STAT well but DEM.II46 
sha-a-kig-shugw-íre nénja 
INC-SM¡-REFL-feel-sTAT well 
‘The child was not feeling well (earlier), but now she is feeling well’ 
(ZF_Elic14) 


Aside from expressing a temporal adverb, which is restricted to the demonstra- 
tives of locative class 16, demonstratives of all three locative classes, viz. 16, 17 
and 18, can be used as locative adverbs. These demonstratives can describe gen- 
eral locations for class 16, as in (205), and 17, as in (206), and a contained location, 
e.g. in there/here’, for class 18, as in (207). 


(205) bazyiménè héna 
ba-zyigmén-e héna 
SMa-stand-STAT DEM.IV46 
‘S/he stands there. (NF Elic17) 


(206) washaké:zyi kino küshàmbà ndíshâmbà 
o-asha-ké:zy-i kino ku-shamb-a ndi-shamb-a 
SMasG-NEG.SBJV-come-NEG DEM.IIj7 INF-bath-FV SM1sG.REL-bath-EV 
"You cannot come here, I am bathing: (ZF_Elic14) 


(207) bàréré mwínà 
ba-regre mwiná 
SM9-sleep.STAT DEM.IV 18 
“They are asleep in there? (NF_Elic17) 


4.3.3 Connectives 


Connective constructions are used to link two nouns or pronouns through use of 
a connective clitic. (208) gives an example of a connective construction in Fwe. 


(208) minwé yómwânce 
mi-nwe  i-ó- mu-ánce 
head connective dependent 
NP4-finger PP4-CON- NP¡-child 
‘the fingers of the child’ (ZF_Elic14) 
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Similar markers are found in many Bantu languages, and referred to as con- 
nective, associative, genitive or connexive (see Van de Velde 2013). One of the 
points on which Bantu languages differ is the degree to which the connective 
is phonologically integrated into the noun. In Fwe the connective functions as 
a clitic, as it is phonologically integrated into the host noun, but displays the 
syntactic behavior of a free word. 

The connective clitic consists of a connective stem and a pronominal prefix 
(see Table 4.1), which agrees in noun class with the head of the connective con- 
struction. The connective stem consists of a single vowel, which is determined 
by the noun class of the dependent of the connective construction, though in 
this case there are significant differences between Zambian and Namibian Fwe. 
In Namibian Fwe, the connective stem is identical to the vowel of the augment. 
This is illustrated in (209-211) with a connective clitic that has a pronominal pre- 
fix of class 3, which is realized as w-o-, w-e- or w-a-, depending on the augment 
of the following noun. 


(209) mùcírà wó'ndávü (< òndávù ‘lion’) 
mu-círa u-ó=Ø-ndavú 
NP3-tail PPạ-CON=NP¡a-lion 


‘the tail of a lion’ 


(210) mùbárá 'wènjôò (< ènjôò ‘house’) 
mu-bará u-é=N-júo 
NP3-color PP3-CON=NP9-house 
‘the color of the house’ 


(211) mùbárá 'wámàbünà (< àmàbünà ‘leaves’) 
mu-bará u-á=ma-búna 
NP3-color PP3-CON=NP¢-leaf 
‘the color of the leaves’ (NF_Elic15) 


In Zambian Fwe, the vowel of the connective stem is always /o/, regardless of 
the augment of the noun with which the connective is used, as in (212-214). 


(212) téndé ryó'ndávü (< òndávù ‘lion’) 
Ø-téndé ri-ó=Ø-ndavú 
NPs-leg PPs-CON=NPia-lion 
‘the leg of the lion’ 
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(213) cìtúwá cònjôò (< ènjôò house) 
ci-tuwa ci-6=N-juo 
NP7-roof PP7-CON=NP9-house 
“the roof of the house’ 


(214) té'ndé ryókàzyüni (< àkàzyüni ‘bird’) 
Ø-téndé ri-ó=ka-zyuni 
NP;-leg PPz-CON=NP¡a-bird 
‘the leg of the bird’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The form of the connective also changes depending on the nature of the de- 
pendent noun. When the dependent is a noun that cannot take an augment, the 
vowel of the connective stem is always /a/, in both Namibian and Zambian Fwe. 
This is the case with proper names, as in (215), and adverbs, as in (216). The vowel 
of the connective is also realized as a when used with a demonstrative pronoun, 
as in (217-218), as opposed to when the connective is used with an adnominal 
demonstrative, in which case the vowel of the connective is determined by the 
augment of the demonstrative; see (228-229). 


(215) hànjà ryaRebecca 
hanja ri-a- Rebecca 
hand PPz-coN=Rebecca 
‘Rebecca’s hand’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(216) èzìàmbò zàshünü nzícìkóró 'cámàyüni 
e-zi-ambo zi-a=shúnu  N-zí-ci-koró ci-á=mayuni 
AUG-NPg-topic PPg-CON=today COP-PPg-NP7-school PP;-CON=Mayuni 
"Today's topic is Mayuni school. (NF_Song17) 

(217) bànyümbü némicírà yabo 
ba-nyümbu ne=micíra  i-á-bo 
NP5-wildebeest COM=NP4-tail PP4-CON=DEM.IIL 
“The wildebeests and their tails’? (NF_Song17) 

(218) ècìntù nècìntù cikwèsi òbùrótù bwácò nóbübbí 'bwacò 
e-ci-ntu ne=ci-ntu ci-kwesi o-bu-rótu 
AUG-NP;-thing COM=NP;-thing sM7-have AUG-NP44-good 
bu-a=có no=bu-bbí bu-a=có 
PP44-CON-DEM.III; COM=AUG-NP14-bad PP44-CON-DEM.III; 
‘Everything has its advantage and its disadvantage: (ZF_Conv13) 
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Another group of nouns that never take an augment are nouns marked with a 
locative prefix of class 16, 17 or 18. With these nouns, however, the vowel of the 
connective is not consistently realized as a-, but as o- with class 17 and 18, as in 
(219-220), and as a- with class 16, as in (221). These forms resemble the augment, 
which is determined by vowel harmony with the nominal prefix, and therefore 
the expected augment with class 16 would be a-, and o- with class 17 and 18, even 
though these nouns may never take an augment. 


(219) bàntù bòkúmùnzì 
ba-ntu ba-o=kú-mu-nzi 
NP2-person PPa-CON=NP1;-NP4-village 
‘the people of the village’ 


(220) zíryó zómúrùwà 
zi-ryO  Zi-o=múÚ-ru-wa 
NPg-food PPạ-CON=NP¡s-NP¡¡-feld 
‘the crops of the field’ 


(221) zíryó zàhámùkít 
Ziryó  zi-a=há-mu-kit 
NPg-food PPg-CON=NP16-NP3-party 
‘the food at the party’ 


Nouns that take a secondary class 2 prefix (used to mark respect; see §4.1.1) 
also never take an augment. When such a noun takes a connective clitic, the 
connective stem is reduced to zero, as in (222). 


(222) ndórúfù rùbànyámùzàmbàràrà kúnjòvù 
ndó-ru-fú ru-Ø=ba-nyámuzambarara 
COP.DEF1i-NP1¡-death PP4-CON=NPo-Nyamuzambarara 
kú-Ø-njovu 
NP17-NP1a-elephant 
‘That is the death of Mrs. Nyamuzambarara by an elephant’ (ZF_Narr15) 


Table 4.20 gives an overview of the different forms of the connective clitic 
found in Fwe. 

The large number of allomorphs and regional variants of the connective can 
mostly be explained historically as the result of vowel hiatus resolution between 
a putative earlier connective stem ”a and the vowel of the augment. That the orig- 
inal form of the connective was -a is shown by its use with certain nouns that 
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Table 4.20: Connective clitics (including pronominal prefix) 


nouns with an augment /a/; in Zambian Fwe; nouns with honorifics 

certain augmentless nouns; nouns with an an augment 

demonstrative pronouns augment /o/ /e/ 
1 wa o/w we u 
la wa o/w we u 
2 ba bo be ba 
3 wa o/wo we u 
4 ya yo ye 1 
5 rya ryo rye ri 
6 a o e a 
7 ca co ce c1 
8 za ZO ze zi 
9 ya yo ye 1 
10 za ZO ze zi 
11 rwa TO rw ru 
12 ka ko ke ka 
13 twa to twe tu 
14 bwa bo bwe bu 
15 kwa ko kwe ku 


cannot take an augment. This is in line with the analysis of a canonical Bantu 
connective construction by Van de Velde (2013), where the connective stem is a, 
as well as with its reconstruction for Proto-Bantu by Meeussen (1967). The forms 
of the connective where the vowel has changed to e or o are the result of coales- 
cence with the vowel of the augment. In Zambian Fwe, a further development 
has taken place where the connective stem with the vowel o, as a result of coa- 
lescence with the augment o- of class 1, 1a, 3, 11, 13, 14 and 15, was extended to 
nouns of all other classes, where the augment is a- or e-. This process of analog- 
ical leveling has not affected Namibian Fwe. 

Synchronically, the different forms of the connective can no longer be ex- 
plained as coalescence of a vowel a of the connective stem with the augment of 
the dependent noun, especially not in Zambian Fwe, where the vowel o is even 
used with nouns that do not take o- as their augment. Even in Namibian Fwe, 
if the different forms of the connective were the result of coalescence with the 
augment, forms where coalescence does not take place would also be expected, 
because the augment vowel in Fwe is optional (see §4.1.2). 

Both the connective stem and the pronominal prefix are underlyingly toneless. 
The connective clitic may be realized as high-toned only when the floating high 
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tone of the nominal augment attaches to it (see §4.1.2 on the formal properties 
of the nominal augment). Examples of high-toned connective clitics are given in 
(223-224). 


so zo z1 Zou 
(223) mùcírà wóndávù 
mu-cira u-ó=Ø-ndavú 
NP3-tail PPạ-CON=NP¡a-lion 


‘tail of a lion’ 


(224) ènshùkí zómùkêntù 
e-N-shukí zi-ó=mu-kéntu 
AUG-NP40-hair PP19-CON-NP,-woman 
“the hair of the woman' (ZF Elic14) 


When the connective is used with a dependent noun that can never take an 
augment, the connective stem is consistently realized as low-toned, as illustrated 
with locative-marked nouns in (225-226). 

(225) minwè yòkúmàànjà 
mi-nwe  i-o-kü-ma-anja 
NP4-finger PP4-CON=NP47-NPg-hand 
‘fingers of the hands’ (ZF Elic14) 
(226) bantu bòmúnjôò 
ba-ntu ba-o=mú-N-júo 
NP5-person PPa-CON=NP1s-NPo-house 
‘people of the house’ (NF_Elic15) 


Van de Velde (2013) notes that the connective element in Bantu languages gen- 
erally has an intermediate position between affix and word, and therefore ana- 
lyzes it as a clitic. The same applies to the connective in Fwe. The phonological 
integration is seen from the fact that the vowel of the connective stem interacts 
with the augment of the noun it attaches to, and from its tonal behavior: the con- 
nective clitic may be the target for high tone shift, as in (227), where the high 
tone of the syllable mú spreads onto the preceding connective ryó. High tone 
spread never crosses word boundaries (see §3.1.6), thus proving the phonological 
integration of the connective clitic into the noun. 


(227) ézwayi ryómúbùsùnsò 
e-O-zwaí  ri-o=mú-bu-sunso 
AUG-NP5-salt PP5-CON=NPjg-NP14-relish 
‘the salt of the relish’ (NF_Elic15) 
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Syntactically, the connective clitic behaves like a separate word. When com- 
bined with nouns that have a pre-nominal modifier, such as a demonstrative, as 
in (228-229), the connective clitic is marked on the demonstrative, not the noun 
itself. This shows that the connective behaves like a phrasal clitic, rather than a 
nominal affix. 


(228) òmùkìtí wábèná bantu mani wáràtèndàhàrà 
o-mu-kiti u-á=bená ba-ntu mani 
AUG-NP3-party PP4-CON=DEM.IV¿ NP2-person when 
o-ara-tend-ahar-a 
SM3-REM.FUT-do-NEUT-FV 
"Those people's party, when will it take place?' (NF Elic17) 


(229)  èmísì yècí cìshámù mùshámù 
e-mi-isi i-e=ci ci-shamú N-mu-shamú 
AUG-NP4-root PP4-CON-DEM.I; NP7-tree COP-NP3-medicine 
‘The roots of this tree are medicine’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The head of the connective construction can be left unexpressed, so the con- 
struction consists of a dependent only. In this case, the noun class of the pronom- 
inal prefix is determined by the intended or implied noun. In (230), a speaker 
asks where her citenge (piece of fabric worn as wrap-around skirt) is; the re- 
sponse uses headless connectives to ask for a description of the citenge, marked 
for agreement with the class 7 noun citenge with class 7 pronominal prefixes. 


(230) a. nóndibónéni ècitèngé 'cángù 
no-ndi-bón-en-i e-ci-tengé ci-angü 
SM2sG.PST-OM1sG-S€€-APPL-NPST.PFV AUG-NP;-citenge PP7-POSS15G 
‘Have you seen my citenge?’ 
b. cómüshóbónjí cóküsübirà cókùsìhà cókùtùbà 
ci-ózmu-shobo-njí ci-6=ku-subir-a ci-6=ku-sih-a 
PP7-CON=NP3-type-what PP;-CON=INF-be_red-EV 
ci-6=ku-tub-a 
PP7-CON=INF-be_black-Fv PP7-CON=INF-be white-FV 
“What kind? A red one, a black one, a white one?” (NF Elic15) 
Semantically, the relationship between the two nouns in a connective construc- 
tion can be interpreted in different ways. A connective can be used to indicate 


possession, where the dependent is the possessor and the head the possessee, as 
in (231-232). 
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(231) 


(232) 


mùndáré òbàmùrútì 

mu-ndaré u-o=ba-mu-rutí 

NP3-maize PP3-CON=NP5-NP4-teacher 
‘the maize of the teacher’ 

njüó yámùyé nzángù 

N-júo i-a=mu-énz-angu 
NPg-house PPo-CON=NP¡-friend-POSS1sG 
‘the house of my friend’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The relationship expressed by a connective construction may be a relationship 
of qualification, where the dependent describes some property of the head, as in 
(233-235). 


(233) 


(234) 


(235) 


mwana wécisizáni 

mu-ána u-e-ci-sizaní 
NP,-child PPj-CON=NP5-female 
*a female child’ 


ci'kwa'mé ca'mari 

ci-kwamé ci-á-marí 

NP;-man PP;-CON-polygamy 

'a polygamous man' (NF Elic15) 
ràpá 'ryókücénà 

rapá ri-ó-ku-cen-a 

courtyard PP5-CON=INF-be clean-Fv 
‘a clean courtyard’ (ZF Elic14) 


A connective may also express the location of the head with respect to the 
dependent, in which case the dependent is marked with a locative prefix of class 
16, 17 or 18, as in (236-237). 


(236) 


(237) 
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mìnwè yokumaanja 

mi-nwe  i-o-kü-ma-anja 
NP4-finger PP4-CON=NP}7-NP,-hand 
‘fingers of the hands’ (ZF_Elic14) 
bantu. bomumunzi 

ba-ntu ba-o=mú-mu-nzi 
NP5-person PPa-CON=NP1s-NPs-village 
‘people from the village’ (NF_Elic17) 


4.3 Nominal modifiers 


When the connective is used on an infinitive, it may take on some properties 
of a separate clause. The infinitive may, for instance, have its own object, either 
marked through a separate noun, as in (238), or with an object marker on the 
verb, as in (239). 


(238) ndààzyá mashéréni ókùkwèrès` émótà 
ndi-aazyá ma-sheréni a-ó=ku-kwer-es-á e-N-mota 
SMisg-have. not NPg-money PP¢-CON=INF-board-CAUS-FV AUG-NP9-car 
‘I don't have money for a taxi. (NF. Elic15) 


(239) mùròrà ókùtúsànzìsà 
mu-rora u-ó=ku-tú-sanz-is-a 
NP3-SOap PP3-CON-INF-OM45-Wash-CAUS-FV 
‘soap for washing them (dishes) with’ (NF_Elic17) 


4.3.4 Quantifiers 


Fwe has the following quantifiers: onshé: ‘all’, ngi: ‘many’, mwi(nya)/munya 
“some, other, a certain’. (Another quantifier, cé: ‘few’, functions as an adjective; 
see §4.3.1.) Quantifiers display agreement with the noun through use of pronomi- 
nal prefixes (see Table 4.1). For class 1 and 1a, where two forms of the pronominal 
prefix are attested, the form zyu- is used rather than the form u-. 

The quantifier onshé: is used with the meaning “all, every, each, any’. It is typi- 
cally used after the noun it modifies, as in (240), but may also be used before the 
noun, as in (241). The pronominal prefix used with this quantifier is realized as 
low-toned. 


(240) énombé zònshé: nàzáürisiwà 
e-N-nombe  zi-onshé: na-zí-a-ur-is-iw-a 
AUG-NPqg-cow PP49-all REM-SM1o-PST-bUuy-CAUS-PASS-EV 
‘All the cattle have been sold’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(241) yònshé: èntúsó èyò ndíó:rà òkùkùtùsà 
i-onshé: e-N-tusó e-yo ndí-ó:r-a 
PPo-all AUG-NPo-help AUG-DEM.HIo SMisg.REL-Can-FV 
o-ku-ku-tus-a 
AUG-INF-OMsg-help-Fv 
‘Any help that I can provide to you... (NE_Narr17) 
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The quantifier onshé: may also be used with pronominal prefixes of the first 
and second person, with an interpretation of ‘all of us/you; us/you together’, as 
in (242-244). 


(242) kùààzyá òzyò áshàká òkúfwà twènshé: tùsháká búmì 
ku-aazyá — o-zyo a-shak-a o-ku-fw-a tu-enshé: 
SMi7-be not AUG-DEM.IIL; SMj.REL-Want-FV AUG-INF-die-FV PP4pr -all 
tu-shak-a bu-mi 
SMipp-Want-FV NPy4-life 


“There is no one who wants to die, we all want to be alive. (NF_Song17) 


(243) tùyéndè twènshê: 
tu-énd-e tu-enshé 
SM py,-Walk-PFV.SBJV PP py-all 
‘Shall we walk together?’ (NF_Elic15) 


(244) háibà mwénshé: mùbèrékà 
háiba mu-enshé: mu-berek-á 
if PPopr-all SMopp-Work-Fv 
‘If you all are working... (ZF Conv13) 


The quantifier ngi: ‘many; other’ is typically used after the noun it modifies, 
as in (245-246), though a prenominal position is also possible, as in (247). 


(245) zizyüni zingi: 
zi-zyuni zi-ngi: 
NPg-bird PPg-many 
“many birds’ (ZF Elic14) 


(246) nadamwa 'kúbàntù bangi: 
na-dam-w-a kú-ba-ntu ba-ngi: 
SM,.PST-beat-PASS-FV NPj7-NP2-person PPo-many 
‘S/he was beaten by many people. (NF Elic17) 

(247) zíngi émbükà bábàrâ bò 
zi-ngi: e-N-búka bá-bar-á bo 
PP1o-many AUG-NP40-book SMa.REL-read-FV DEM.III? 
‘S/he reads many books. (NF Elic15) 
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The quantifier mwi can be realized as mwi, mwinya, or munya, without observ- 
able changes in meaning. This quantifier is used with the meaning ‘some, other, 
another, a certain’. It may be used before the noun, as in (248), or after it, as in 
(249). 


(248) zyümwi mü'kwáme 
zyú-mwi mú-kwamé 
PP¡-other NP,-man 
“a certain man’ (ZF_Elic14) 
(249) kùààzyá kumwi òkò némükàwáné òbùhárò búmùnyà 
ku-aazyá kumwí o-ko ne-mú-ka-wán-e 
SM¡;-be_not PP;-other AUG-DEM.IIL7 REM-SM py -DIST-find-PFV.SBJV 
o-bu-háro bú-munya 
AUG-NP44-life PP44-other 
“There is nowhere where you can find another life" (ZF Conv13) 


Used with a pronominal prefix of class 16, as in (250), this quantifier may have 
a temporal interpretation, e.g. ‘sometimes’. 
(250) hámùnyà kàzí'yángà kwàrìzáùrì hámùnyà kàtü'zwángà kwàmakanga 
tùyá kwàrìnyântì 


ha-munya ka-zi-y-ang-a kwa-rizáuli ha-munya 
PP46-0ther PST.IPFV-SM1g-BO-HAB-FV NP 7-Lizauli PPịs-other 
ka-tú-zw-áng-a kwa-makanga tu-y-á 


PST.IPFV-SM4p[ -COMe OUt-HAB-FV NP,7-Makanga SMip[-go-Fv 
kwa-rinyanti 

NP47-Linyanti 

“Sometimes they would go to Lizauli. Sometimes, we would go from 
Makanga to Linyanti’ (NF_Narr17) 


Like other nominal modifiers, quantifiers may also be used nominally, replac- 
ing instead ofmodifying a noun. In this case, the quantifier takes the pronominal 
prefix that agrees in noun class with the noun it replaces or refers to, e.g. class 2 
in (251) to indicate plural human referents, and class 1 in (252) to indicate a single 
human referent. 


(251) bònshé: bàrwárà kampòrwè 
ba-onshé: ba-rwánr-a ka-mporwe 
PPa-all  sMa-be_ïll-FV NP4 -diarrhea 
‘They all suffer from diarrhea’ (NF_Elic17) 
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(252) bàkéntù bóbíré zyümwi ákùzârà òmùntù zyümwi ákùzârà ènwarara 


ba-kéntu — ba-o-biré zyú-mwi á-ku-zár-a 

NP2-woman PP5-CON=two PP,-other PP,-1Nr-give birth-rv 
o-mu-ntu zyú-mwi á-ku-zár-a e-Q-nwarara 
AUG-NP,-person PP-other PP,-INF-give birth-FV AUG-NP5-crow 
“Two women. One gave birth to a human being, the other one gave 
birth to a crow. (NF_Narr17) 


4.3.5 Possessives 


Fwe has a small set of possessives stems, listed, with their underlying tone pat- 
terns, in Table 4.21. 


Table 4.21: Possessive stems 


singular plural 


1 angú etu 
2 akò end 
3 akwé (abò) 


The possessive stem is marked for agreement with the head noun with a 


pronominal prefix (see Table 4.1). An example is given in (253), where the pos- 


sessive stem etü is marked with a pronominal prefix u- of class 3, agreeing with 
the head noun munzi ‘village’. 


(253) 


mùnzí 'wétù 
mu-nzi u-etú 
NP3-village PP4-POSS;pI, 


€ a 3 
our village 


Fwe lacks a dedicated possessive stem for the third person plural. Instead, the 


demonstrative of class 2 (the class for plural human nouns) is used, abò, as in 


(254). 


(254) 
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òmùndáré wábò 
o-mu-ndaré u-abó 
AUG-NP3-maize PP3-DEM.III, 


‘their maize’ 


4.3 Nominal modifiers 


All possessives have a floating high tone which surfaces on the mora preceding 
the possessive, usually the last mora of the noun it modifies. In (255), the low- 
toned noun vumo ‘stomach’, is realized as vừmó when followed by the possessive 
ryangu ‘my’. 


(255) vùmó ryángù 
Ø-vumó ri-angú 
NP5-stomach PP5-POSS415G 
“my stomach’ (ZF Elic14 


Possessives may be used adnominally, modifying a noun, or nominally, re- 
placing a noun. When used adnominally, the possessive may follow the noun it 
modifies, as in (255), or may precede the noun it modifies, in which case focus lies 
on the possessive, as in (256). In this setting, another speaker has just finished 
telling a short story. The speaker focuses the possessive ‘my’ here to indicate 
that his story, too, is short. 


(256) rwangu rùtângò ndüfwíhi nórò 
ru-angú ru-tango N-ru-fwii no=r6 
PP41-POSS15G NPy1-Story COP-NP4-Short COM=DEM.IIL 
“My story is also short’ (NE_Narr17) 


When a possessive is used to replace a noun, the entity referred to can be in- 
ferred from context, and also provides the agreement prefix used on the posses- 
sive. In (257), two speakers discuss a cow; in the response, the possessive yángủ is 
used to refer back to this cow, and agrees in noun class by taking the pronominal 
prefix of class 9. 


(257) a. ndàbóni ègòmbè kúrwizyì njákò 


ndi-a-bon-i e-N-yombe kú-ru‹ízyi 
SM1SG-PST-See-NPST.PFV AUG-NP9-COW NP7-NP,-river 
N-i-akó 


COP-PP9-POSS25G 
‘I saw a cow at the river. Is it yours?’ 
b. íngà yángù kümünzi ikèrè 
inga i-angu ku-mu-nzi i-keyre 
nO PPo-POSS1sG NPi7-NP3-village SMo.REL-stay.STAT 
“No, mine is at home. (ZF_Elic13) 
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In some cases, the possessive stem may fuse with the noun it modifies as a 
suffix. This is restricted to a closed set of nouns expressing social or family rela- 
tions, such as yenz ‘friend’, as in (258), ana ‘child’, as in (259), or isho ‘father’, as 
in (260). 


(258) müyé'nzángü 
mu-énz-angú 
NP4-friend-POSS415G 


“my friend’ 


(259) àbá'nénü 
a-ba-án-enú 
AUG-NP35-child-POSS5pL 
“your (PL) children’ 


(260) béshwétù 
ba-ísho-etú 
NP5-father-POSS41PL 


“our father” 


Suffixed possessives do not show agreement, but are otherwise very similar to 
the forms of the independently used possessive stems, except those of the second 
and third person singular, which have been reduced from akó and akwé in their 
independent form to -6 and -é in the suffixed form. Table 4.22 gives the forms of 
the suffixed possessive stems in Fwe. 


Table 4.22: Suffixed possessive stems 


singular plural 


1 -àngü -ètu 
2 -ó -ènu 
3 -é -àbó 


Some nouns that take suffixed possessives cannot occur without a possessive. 
Other nouns take suffixed possessives for the second and third person singular, 
and suffixed possessives for other persons, such as the noun mu-kúru ‘elder sib- 
ling’ in (261). 
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(261) mukurwé 
mu-kúrw-é 
NP,-elder sibling-POSS3sG 
‘his/her (elder) sister’ 


(262) mùkúrù wángù 
mu-kúru u-angú 
NP,-elder sibling PP,-POSS4sG 
“my (elder) sister’ (ZF_Elic14) 
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This chapter discusses a number of minor syntactic categories: personal pro- 
nouns in $5.1, comitative clitics in $5.2, copulative prefixes in 85.3, appositive 
prefixes in $5.4, and adverbs in $5.5. 


5.1 Personal pronouns 


Fwe has a set of personal pronouns that are used to refer to the first, second and 
third person singular and plural. The forms of these personal pronouns are given 
in Table 5.1 The personal pronoun for the third person plural is identical to the 
demonstrative form abd, which is also used as a third person plural possessive 
(see 84.3.5). In Namibian Fwe, the initial vowel of the personal pronouns can be 
either e- or i-. Personal pronouns typically have a high tone on the last syllable, 
but this high tone may be intonational; personal pronouns are frequently used in 
contexts where they are directly followed by a pause, which seems to condition 
a rising intonation. Although intonation in Fwe has not been studied system- 
atically, it is possible that the frequently attested final high tone on personal 
pronouns is intonational. 


Table 5.1: Personal pronouns 


Singular Plural 
first person emé / imé (T) eswé / iswé (‘we’) 
second person ewé / iwé (you) enwé / inwé (‘you’) 


third person eyé / iyé (‘he/she’)  (abó) (‘they’) 


Personal pronouns are only used for human referents; to refer to non-human 
referents, demonstratives are used (see 84.3.2). 

The involvement of a first, second or third person as a subject or object is 
usually marked with subject and object markers on the verb, except when it is in 
focus or topicalized. To mark a first, second or third person as topic, a personal 
pronoun is used in the left-dislocated position (see also 813.2 on left dislocation), 
as in (1-2). 


5 Minor word categories 


(1) 


cwárè éyè kazyi: kanòra 

cwaré eyé ka-a-zyi: ku-nor-a 

then PERS35G NEG-SM¡-know.STAT INF-write-FV 

‘But she, she doesn’t know how to write’ (ZF_Conv13) 

émè kwaazy' ómò saké ndimupangirè 

émè ku-aazyá o-mo saké ndi-mu-pang-ir-e 

PERS 1sG SM4;-be_ not AUG-DEM.IIlig if SMisg-OM1-do-APPL-PFV.SBJV 
“Me, there is nothing I can do for her’? (NF_Narr17) 


To express focus on the first, second or third person, a personal pronoun is 


used as the clefted element of a cleft construction (see also §13.6 on cleft con- 


structions). A clefted pronoun marking exclusive focus (‘only she, no one else’) 


is shown in (3), and a clefted pronoun marking information focus is shown in (4). 


(3) 


ndéyè bùryó 'árè:tà ézibya mwfrápà 

ndi-eyé bu-ry6 á-rent-a e-zi-bya 
COP-PERS35G NP44-0only SM4.REL-bring-FV AUG-NPg-item 
mú-e-Ø-rapá 

NP42-AUG-NP5-Courtyard 

“She is the only one who can bring items into the courtyard’ (ZF_Conv13) 
èyi énjüó ndimé nibáyizyà:kírà 

e-í e-N-jüo ndi-mé 

AUG-DEM.Ig AUG-NPg9-house COP-PERS1SG 
ni-bá-a-ig-zya:gk-ir-á 
REM-SMa-PST-OMo-build-APPL-FV<REL> 

“This house, it is me that it is was built for? (NF_Elic15) 


Personal pronouns are also required when the first, second or third person is 
used with a comitative or a copula, as in (5-6). 


(5) 
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mbùryó 'ndízànà néwé 

mbu-ryó ndí-zan-a ne=wé 

only SMisg-Play-FV COM=PERS25G 
Tm just joking with you. (NF_Elic15) 
ndimé 'Sánètì Cábòrà 

ndi-mé sáneti cábora 
COP-PERS15c Saneti Chabola 

‘I am Saneti Chabola? (NE_Narr17) 


5.2 Comitatives 


Personal pronouns for the second person are frequently used as a term of ad- 
dress, as in (7-8). 


(7) 


iwè cìnjí àhó kora:ri 

iwé Q-ci-njí a-ho ka-6-ra:r-i 

PERS2s COP-NP7-what AUG-DEM.IIlj4 NEG-SMas-sÌeep-NEG 
‘You! Why are you not sleeping!’ (NF_Narr15) 


iwé òtèèzé 'künü 

iwé o-teHez-é kunú 
PERS95G SMasG-Ìisten-PEV.SBJV DEM.II47 
“You, listen here. (NF_Narr17) 


5.2 Comitatives 


The comitative expresses a variety of meanings, some of which are captured by 
the English translation ‘and’. It is expressed by a clitic with the form nV=, where 
V stands for a vowel /a/, /e/, /o/, or /i/. When used with nouns that can take an 
augment, the vowel of the augment determines the vowel of the comitative, as 
in (9-11). 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


nòngwènà (< òngwènà ‘crocodile’) 
no=Ø-ngwena 
COM=NP4,-Crocodile 

“and a crocodile’ 

nénswi (< énswi fish”) 
ne=N-swi 

COM=NPo-fish 

“and a fish’ 

nàkàfùrò (< àkàfùrò knife”) 
na=ka-furo 

COM=NP45-knife 


“and a knife’ 


The comitative nV- in Fwe is the reflex of a marker “na reconstructed for Bantu 
as an “associative index” by Meeussen (1967). Traces of the original vowel /a/ 
in this marker are no longer found in Fwe; the vowel of the comitative fully 
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assimilates to the augment of the noun to which it prefixes. There are also cases 
where the comitative in Fwe does not copy the vowel of the augment, as discussed 
below, but even in these cases, the original vowel /a/ never surfaces. 

When the comitative is cliticized to a word that cannot take an augment, it 
is realized as na=, ne=, or ni=. This is the case with inflected verbs, where the 
comitative is realized as na- in Zambian Fwe, as in (12), and as ni=, as in (13) or 
ne=, as in (14), in Namibian Fwe. 


(12) kandipakité mwancè nandikwèsi ndìtòmbwêrà 
ka-ndi-pak-ite mw-ánce na=ndi-kwesi 
RPP-SM1sG-carry_on_back-sTAT NP¡-child COM=SM1sG-PROG 
ndi-tombwér-a 
SM1sG-Weed-EV 
‘I was carrying my child on my back while I was weeding. (ZF_Elic14) 


(13) ndàkùrí kùbútùkà nindizimbürüká ègraundi 
ndi-aku-rí ku-bütuk-a ni-ndi-zigmburuk-á 
SM1SG-NPST.IPFV-be INF-run-FV COM-SMyjgg-surround-Fv 
e-Ø-gráundi 
AUG-NPo-sports field 
‘I was running around the sports field’ [lit.: ‘I was running while 
surrounding the sportsfield.] (NF Elic15) 


(14) ndìzyìmáná nèndìtóntwêrè 
ndi-zyigman-á ne-ndi-togntwére 
SM1sG-stand-EV COM=SM1sG-be_cold.STAT 
‘I stand up quietly’ [lit. ‘I stand up while I am quiet] (NF_Elic15) 


With nouns that never take an augment, the form of the comitative is ni-, 
ne= or na=. For instance, with nouns with a secondary prefix ba- (used to mark 
respect; see §4.1.4), the form of the comitative may be na= or ne= in Zambian 
Fwe, as in (15-16), and ni= in Namibian Fwe, as in (17). 


(15) katurèrè kúrùwà nébàmükéntü wángù 
ka-tú-renre kú-ru-wa ne=ba-mu-kéntu 
PST.IPFV-SMIpL,-sleep.STAT NP1;-NP¡-feld COM=NPa2-NP+-woman 
u-angú 
PP4-POSS1SG 
“My wife and I were sleeping at the field. (ZF_Elic13) 
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(16) nàbàmükéntü wángù 
na-ba-mu-kéntu u-angú 
COM=NP2-NP1-WOman PP4-POSS15G 
‘And also my wife? (ZF_Narr15) 


(17) ndìhárá nibàmükéntü wángù nàbánàngù 
ndi-hagr-á ni=ba-mu-kéntu u-angú na=ba-ána-angu 
SM1sG-Ìive-FV COM=NPa-NP¡-WOman PP-POSS1s COM=NPa-child-POSS1sG 
‘I live with my wife and children. (NF_Elic15) 


The same variation in the realization of the comitative is seen with other nouns 
referring to kinship terms or social relations, even though these nouns do take 
an augment, such as the noun phrase mukéntu wàkwé ‘his wife’ in (18) and the 
noun mwanè ‘her child’ in (19). 

(18) kahupura iyé tema némükéntü wakwé momo àkàrá:rè 
ka-a-hupur-a iyé téma ne=mu-kéntu u-akwé 
PST.IPFV-SM;-think-rv that maybe COM=NPj-woman PP4-POSS15G 
N-6-mo a-ka-ra:gr-é 
COP-AUG-DEM.III;g SM4-DIST-sleep-PFV.SBJV 
‘He thought that maybe his wife would also be sleeping in there: 
(NF Narr15) 


(19) òmùbèrékì kaswanéré kùkè:zyà kúnò nèmwanè 
o-mu-beréki ^ ka-a-swaneré ku-ke:zy-a kúno 
AUG-NP1-worker NEG-SM,-must INF-come-FV DEM.II47 
ne-mu-án-e 
COMZNP;-child-Possssc 
‘A worker must not come here with her child? (ZF_Conv13) 


In Namibian Fwe, the use of the ne- form with nouns that do not have an 
e- augment is restricted to a handful of nouns referring to kinship relations. In 
Zambian Fwe, the ne- form is also frequently found with nouns of class 6 or 12. 
These nouns take an augment a-, and therefore the expected comitative form 
would be na=, as in the Namibian Fwe example in (20); in Zambian Fwe, the 
comitative with these nouns is often realized as ne-, as in (21). 

(20) ndibyárà òmùndárè nàmàbérè 
ndi-byár-a o-mu-ndaré ` na=ma-beré 
SMisc-plant-FV AUG-NP3-maize COM=NPG millet 
‘I grow maize and millet. (NF. Elic15) 
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(21) mùndáré némahira 
mu-ndaré ne=ma-ir-a 
NP3-maize COM=NP,-sorghum 


‘maize and sorghum’ (ZF Elic14) 


The ne= form of the comitative with nouns with an a- augment is not obliga- 
tory in Zambian Fwe, though. Both the ne= and na= forms of the comitative are 
found with nouns with an a- augment, as seen in (22). 


(22) ómbwá nàkásè ~ òmbwa nèkásè 
o-Ø-mbwá  na/ne=ka-sé 
AUG-NP14-dog COM=NP1a-cat 
‘a dog and a cat’! (ZF_Elic14) 


The comitative clitic is phonologically dependent on the word to which it is 
attached, as seen from its interaction with the augment, which determines the 
quality of the vowel. Morphosyntactically, the comitative clitic is relatively free. 
The comitative precedes all prefixes: when added to a noun, the comitative pre- 
cedes the noun’s (primary) nominal prefix, but also its secondary nominal prefix, 
such as those of the locative classes 16-18, as shown in (23), or the class 2 prefix 
used as secondary prefix, as seen in (24). 


(23) ndìkwèsí njio mwàìmôshò nòkwasinjèmbèra 
ndi-kwesi N-júo mwa-imúsho no=kwá-sinjembera 
SMisg-have NPo-house NP45-Imusho COM=NP47-Sinjembela 


“T have a house in Imusho and in Sinjembela’ (ZF Elic14) 


(24) nàbàmùkéntù wángù 
na=ba-mu-kéntu u-angú 
COM=NP2-NPj-WOMan PP1-POSS1sG 
‘And also my wife’ (ZF_Narr15) 


"There is even an example of a comitative no= used with a noun that takes an augment e-. The 
only occurrence of this is with the noun eminwe ‘fingers’ used in counting; in this case the 
comitative is always realized as no-.zóné: nòmìnwè yobiré 

(i) zi-o=né: no-mi-nwe i-o=biré 
PP,)-CON=four COM-NP,-finger PP,-CON-two 


“six (lit. four and two fingers)’ 
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Furthermore, the comitative clitic may attach to any word: nouns, pronouns, 
infinitives, and inflected verbs. There are some similarities between the comita- 
tive and the connective clitic (see §4.3.3), which is also phrase-initial and inter- 
acts with the augment. However, whereas the connective may be targeted by H 
spread, a tone process that never crosses word boundaries, H spread never tar- 
gets the comitative clitic. Furthermore, when the comitative and connective are 
combined, the comitative precedes the connective clitic, as seen in (25). 

(25) nàkíhüriri mùròrà wakwé nòwámùkéntù wakwè 
na-ki-ur-ir-i mu-rora u-akwé 
SMj-PST-REFL-buy-APPL-NPST.PFV NP3-SOap PP3-POSSasG 
no-u-á-mu-kéntu u-akwé 
COM=PP4-CON=NP1-WOman PP4-POSS35G 
‘He has bought soap for himself and his wife’ (ZF_Elic14) 


Finally, whereas the comitative may attach to any word, including inflected 
verbs, the connective is limited to nominal elements. These facts suggest that 
the connective clitic is more closely integrated into the word it attaches to than 
the comitative, though both can be considered clitics. 

One of the main functions of the comitative is to express conjunctive coordi- 
nation, for instance, of two nouns, as in (26), or of two pronouns, as in (27). 

(26) ndavu nònjòvù 
Ø-ndavú no=Ø-njovu 
NP44-lion COM=NP,,-elephant 


‘a lion and an elephant’ 


(27) émé nêwè 
emé né=we 
PERS15G COM=PERS55G 
“you and me’ (ZF Elic14) 


When the comitative is used with a conjunctive function, the comitative usu- 
ally appears on the second conjunct only. The comitative may also be repeated 
on both conjuncts to express emphatic coordination, as in (28). 

(28) nòmwáncè nòmùkêntù kwaazy' écò kabazyi: 
no-mu-ánce no-mu-kéntu  ku-aazya  e-có 
COM=NP¡-child COM=NPj-WOMman SMj7-be not AUG-DEM.III; 
ka-ba-zyi-í 
PST.IPEV-SMa-knoW.STAT-NEG 
‘Both the child and the wife, they knew nothing’ (NF_Narr15) 
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The comitative is used with an infinitive to create a consecutive verb form, 
which expresses subsequent action, as illustrated in (29-30) (see §8.5 on the con- 
secutive). 

(29) àpàpàúrà nókühind' ómüzió 
a-papaur-a no=ku-hinda  o-mu-zio 
SMi-divide-FV COM=INF-take-FV AUG-NP3-load 
‘He divides the animal into pieces and takes it as a load? (NF. Narr15) 


(30) ndàtó:rí cishámü nóküdàmá zyókà 
ndi-a-tó:r-í ci-shamu no-ku-dam-á ^ Q-zyóka 
SM4sG-PST-pick up-NPST.PFV NP7-stick COM=INF-beat-FV NPs5-snake 
‘I took a stick and beat the snake. (ZF Narr13) 


The comitative can also be used with inflected verbs, which are then inter- 
preted as simultaneous with the previous inflected verb. The comitative may only 
be used on a verb in the present tense construction; its temporal implications are 
then determined by the inflection of the preceding inflected verb: both events are 
interpreted as present if the preceding verb is in the present construction, as in 
(31), or past, if the preceding verb is inflected for past tense, as in (32). 

(31) ndishtwiré ònjòvù nàjwéngà 
ndi-shug-íre o-Ø-njovu na-a-jwéng-a 
SM1sG-hear-STAT AUG-NP,4-elephant COM=SM¡-shout-FV 
‘I hear an elephant shouting’ 

(32) ndàbóni bâncè nìbàbùtúkà 
ndi-a-bón-i ba-ánce ni=ba-buptuk-a 
SM1SG-PST-See-NPST.PEV NP2-child COM=SM5-run-Fv 
‘I saw children running, (NF_Elic15) 


A second major function of the comitative clitic in Fwe is to express comitative 
meaning, roughly translatable as (together) with’, as in (33-35). 


(33) kàbáyêndà nàbàmbwá 'bábò 
ka-bá-énd-a na-ba-mbwá ba-abó 
PST.IPFV-SM2-g0-FV COM=NP3-dog PP?-DEM.III; 
“She was walking with her dogs.’ (ZF Narr15) 
(34)  nènyàzì yákw' 'Akèrè 
ne-N-nyaz i-akwé á-kenre 
COM=NPo-lover PP9-POSS38G SM;.REL-Sit.STAT 
“She is with her lover. (ZF Conv13) 
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(35) ndishaka èntí nòmuziriri 
ndi-shak-á e-N-tí no=mu-ziriri 
SMisg-Want-FV AUG-NP9-tea COM=NP3-fresh milk 
‘I want tea with fresh milk. (ZF Elic14) 


Fwe can also use the comitative for a type of conjunction called 'inclusory con- 
junction’ (Haspelmath 2007). This involves a comitative-marked nominal which 
refers to a participant that is already implied by a plural pronoun or subject 
marker. In (36), the subjects ‘you and Ï are both covered by the first person plu- 
ral subject marker tu- “we” on the verb. The second person singular is expressed 
again through a comitative-marked personal pronoun ewe ‘you (SGY. 


(36) mbótüyéndéréré néwè kwí'táwüni 
mbo-tü-end-er-er-é ne-wé ku-é-@-tawuni 
NEAR.FUT-SM pL -g0-INT-PFV.SBJV COM=PERS2sG NP17-AUG-NP9-town 
‘T will walk with you to town. (NF Elic15) 


Inclusory conjunction involving a full noun rather than a pronoun is illus- 
trated in (37), which describes the speaker and his wife; although bamukéntu 
wángü ‘my wife’, is expressed as a comitative, the agreement on the verb is plu- 
ral ‘we’, indicating that both ‘T and ‘my wife’ are subjects of the verb. 


(37) kàtúrèrè kúrùwà nébàmükéntü wángù 
ka-tú-renre kú-ru-wa ne=ba-mu-kéntu 
PST.IPFV-SMip[ -Sleep.STAT NP1;-NP1¡-field COM=NP5-NP;j-WOMAan 
u-angú 
PP4-POSS1SG 
“My wife and I were sleeping at the field. (ZF Narr13) 


Inclusory conjunction is also possible when both the conjuncts are full noun 
phrases. In (38), the noun bantu ‘people’ is in the plural, and is supplemented by 
an inclusory conjunct nómüshéré ‘and [his] friend’. 


(38)  ònkómbwè nènwarara kabari bantu nòmùshêrè 
o-2-nkombwe — ne=Q-gwarara ka-ba-ri ba-ntu 
AUG-NP44-tortoise COM=NP5-CroW PST.IPFV-SM2-be NP2-person 
no=mu-shére 
COM=NP,-friend 
‘Tortoise and crow, they were friends: (lit.: “They were people and [his] 
friend’) (NF. Narr17) 
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Inclusory conjunction is not obligatory. In (39), the subjects of the verb are the 
speaker and his dog, but the verb shows first person singular agreement, rather 
than first person plural. 


(39) hàcitüngü ndàyèndérèrì nòmbwa 'wángù 
ha-ci-túngu ndi-a-end-ér-er-i no=Ø-mbwá u-angú 
NP16-NP7-hut SM1SG-PST-BO-INT-NPST.PFV COM=NP42-dog PP1-POSS1SG 
‘From the hut, I left with my dog’ (ZF_Narr13) 


Crucial in determining whether a nominal marked with the comitative marker 
nV- is treated as an inclusory conjunct is the degree of control by the comitative- 
marked subject over the action. In the examples of inclusory conjunction in (36) 
and (37), the subjects expressed by a comitative are human (ewe ‘you’, (36), and 
bamukéntu wangu ‘my wife’, (37)), and therefore equally in control of the action 
as the speaker. In the examples without inclusory conjunction, such as (39), the 
speaker (‘I’), as a human, is more in control of the action than the comitative 
subject nómbwá 'wangu ‘my dog’. 

The comitative can also be used to express an instrumental, as in (40-41). 


(40) shibanakasiri nòbwátò 
shi-ba-na-ka-sir-i no=bu-ató 
INC-SM9-PST-DIST-Sail-NPST.PFV COM=NP44-Canoe 
“He has sailed with the canoe? (NF. Narr15) 


(41) kùkànkà ndi'kanka ècìkúnì nàkàtêmù 
ku-kank-a ndí-kánk-a  e-ci-kuní na-ka-tému 
INF-CUt-FV SM1sG-Cut-EFV AUG-NP7-tree COM=NP4,-axe 
‘I chop the tree with an axe’ (NF Elic15) 


Another strategy Fwe uses to express an instrumental is the verbal causative 
suffix (see 86.2 on the causative), which may combine to express focus on the 
instrument; see (65) in $6.2. 

The comitative can also be used to express additive focus, translatable as 'also', 
‘too’ or ‘as well’, as in (42-43). 

(42) némükéntü wángù nàshwéni wâwà 
ne-mu-kéntu ^ u-angü na-shwén-i wáwa 
COM=NP¡-WOman PP1-POSS1sG SM,.PST-be tired-NPST.PEV very 
“My wife has also become very tired’ (ZF Elic14) 
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nèshúnù hand ndishíní mü'céci ya'péntékòsiti 

ne-shunü hanü  ndi-shiy-ni mú-Ø-céci i-á-pentékosití 
COM=today DEM.I1¿ SMjsG-PER-be NP1s-NPo-church PPo-CON=Pentecoste 
‘Even today/up to this very day, I am still in the Pentecost church: 
(ZF_Narr15) 


Rather than marking the focused noun with a comitative, additive focus can 
also be expressed by adding a co-referential personal pronoun marked with the 


comitative, as in (44-45). 


(44) 


(45) 


néyè mùkéntù ákùbú:kà 

ne=yé mu-kéntu  á-o-ku-bü:k-a 
COM-PERS3sG NP4-Woman CON4-AUG-INF-Wake-ITR-FV 
“The wife also wakes up. (NF. Narr15) 


òmú'kwámè nêyè zakwé zézizi 

o-mü-kwamé ne-yé zi-akwé zé-zi-zi 

AUG-NP,-man COM=PERS3sG PP109-POSS35G COP.DEFg-EMPH-DEM.Ig 
‘The husband, too, his things are this and that’ (ZF_Conv13) 


Another function of the comitative is as a marker of direct speech. It is attached 
to a personal pronoun indicating the speaker of the quotation, as in (46-48). 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


òmú'kwámé nêyè shìbànàrâ:rì 

o-mú-kwamé ne=yé shi-ba-na-rá:r-i 
AUG-NP,-man COM=PERS3sG INC-SM5-PST-sleep-NPST.PFV 
"The man said: they are asleep now: (NF. Narr15) 


némé ndùngwè 

ne-mé ndu-Ø-ngwe 

COM=PERS35G COP-NP1a-leopard 

‘I said: it was a leopard? (ZF_Narr14) 

mwáncè néyé máyè máyè màshènè 

mu-ánce ne=yé Ø-máye Ø-máye N-ma-shene 
NP¡-child COM=PERS35G NPj,-mother NP4,-mother COP-NP¿-worm 
“The child said: mother, mother, there are worms: (NF_Narr15) 


The comitative can be used to coordinate two identical nouns, giving the in- 


terpretation ‘every’, as in (49-51). 
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(49) ómüntü nòmùntù 
o-mu-ntu no-mu-ntu 
AUG-NP4-person COM=NP¡-person 
‘everyone’ (ZF_Elic13) 


(50) èzyúbà nézyübà kayanga kùrùwà 
e-Ø-zyúba | ne-Q-zyüba ka-á-y-ang-a ku-ru-wa 
AUG-NP5-day COM=NP5-day PST.IPFV-SMj-gO-HAB-FV NP17-NP1,-field 
‘Every day she would go to the field? (NF_Narr15) 


(51) ècìntù nècìntù cikwési òbùrôtù nòbúbbì 
e-ci-ntu ne=ci-ntu ci-kwesi o-bu-rótu no-bu-bbí 
AUG-NP;-thing COM=NP;-thing sM;-have AUG-NP14-good COM=NP44-bad 
‘Everything has advantages and disadvantages. (ZF_Conv13) 


5.3 Copulatives 


A copulative prefix is used in non-verbal sentences to link the subject to a predi- 
cate. The copulative prefix has a basic and a definite form. The basic form consists 
of a homorganic nasal prefix N-, which interacts with the noun’s nominal pre- 
fix in ways that only partially follow established morphophonological rules in 
Fwe. The definite form consists of a separate form for each noun class. The full 
paradigm of copulative prefixes is shown in Table 5.2. 

When the homorganic nasal of the basic copula is added to a nominal prefix 
that begins with a nasal consonant, the homorganic nasal is absorbed by the 
nasal consonant, leading to homophony between the nominal prefix and nominal 
prefix combined with a copulative. This is the case for the nominal prefixes of 
class 1 mu-, class 3 mu-, class 4 mi-, class 6 ma-, and class 18 mu-. For these classes, 
a simple noun can be interpreted as either with or without the copulative, as 
shown in (52) with the class 1 noun mu-ntu ‘person’, which is ambiguous between 
‘a person’ and ‘it is a person’. The only formal distinction between nouns with 
and without a basic copulative prefix is that nouns with a copula may not take a 
vocalic augment, whereas nouns without a copula do, as shown in (54). 


(52) mùntù 
mu-ntu 
NP¡-person 


‘a person’ 
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Table 5.2: Copulative prefixes 


Nominal prefix Basic copulative Definite copulative 


1/2/3 SG ndi- ndé- 
1 mu- N- ndó- 
2 ba- N- mbá- 
la Ø- ndu- ndó- 
3 mu- N- ngó- 
4 mi- N- njé- 
5 Ø- ndi- ndé- 
6 ma- N- ngá- 
7 ci Ø- cé- 

8 zi- Ø- zé- 

9 N- nji- njé- 
10 N- Ø- zé- 
11 ru- N- ndó- 
12 ka- Ø- ká- 
13 tu- Ø- (n)tó- 
14 bu- N- mbó- 
15 ku- Ø- kó- 
16 ha- N- mpá- 
17 ku- Ø- kó- 
18 mu- N- mó- 


(53) mùntù 
N-mu-ntu 
COP-NP,-person 


‘It is a person? 


(54 òmùntù 
o-mu-ntu 
AUG-NP4-person 


‘a person’ (* ‘It’s a person.) 


When the nominal prefix begins with a voiceless stop, the basic copula is zero, 
i.e. no homorganic nasal is used. This is the case for the prefixes of class 7 ci-, 
class 12 ka-, class 13 tu-, class 15 ku-, and class 17 ku-. The homorganic nasal of 
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the copula is also not realized with the prefix of class 8 zi-, which begins with 
a voiced fricative. In Namibian Fwe, the nasal prefix can occasionally be heard 
in these cases. The loss of a nasal before a voiceless stop is not a regular mor- 
phophonological rule in Fwe; as discussed in 2.5.1, homorganic nasals that mark 
noun classes 9/10 are maintained on voiceless stops, and as shown in Table 2.1, 
prenasalized voiceless stops are regular phonemes in Fwe. Therefore the loss of 
the homorganic nasal of the copula before voiceless stops is specific to the copu- 
lative prefix. 

Nominal prefixes with the bilabial fricative /b/, the alveolar tap /r/ or the glottal 
fricative /h/, change their initial consonant to a stop when combined with the 
copulative prefix N-. This is the case for the prefixes of class 2 ba-, class 11 ru-, 
class 14 bu-, and class 16 ha-, but also for class 5, where the regular prefix is zero, 
but the allomorph ri- is used when combined with the homorganic nasal of the 
copulative, creating ndi-. 

The nominal prefix of class 1a is zero, and the prefixes of class 9 and 10 are a 
homorganic nasal only. When used with the basic copula, the nominal prefix of 
class 1a is realized as ndu-, the nominal prefix of class 9 is realized as nji-, and the 
nominal prefix of class 10 is realized as zi-. The forms nji- and zi- for class 9/10 
resemble the historical form of the augment, reconstructed as “ji- for class 9 and 
*ji- for class 10 (Meeussen 1967: 99). Many Bantu languages have lost or reduced 
the earlier CV augment, but traces of it can still be seen in certain contexts, such 
as the copulative (de Blois 1970). The form of the basic copulative prefixes for 
class 9 and 10 in Fwe have been created by combining a homorganic nasal with 
the historical augment of these classes, resulting in the modern nji- and zi- forms. 

The copulative form ndi- of class 5 shows signs of being extended to other 
classes. In certain cases, it is used on nouns of class 1, as in (55), 1a, as in (56), or 
9, as in (57). This is not an indication that class 9 nouns are reassigned to class 5; 
as the agreement on the adjective in (58) shows, the noun nako 'time' functions 
as a class 9 noun, even though it takes the copulative prefix ndi-. 


(55) éni ndimwáncü wángú 'ndirindirè 
éni ndi-mu-áncu u-angú ndi-rind-ir-e 
yes COP-NP,-younger sibling PP1-POSSjsg SMqsG.REL-Walf-APPL-STAT 


"Yes, I am waiting for my younger brother. 


(56) zywin' ómü'kwámeé ndìbbâbbà 
zywiná o-mü-kwamé ndi-Ø-bbábba 
DEM.IVỊ AUG-NP,-man COP-NP,,-grandfather 
‘That man is my grandfather? (ZF_Elic14) 
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(57) ndìnyàmà ~ njinyama 
ndi-N-nyama ~ nji-N-nyama 
COP5-NPo-meat ~ COPo-NPo-meat 
‘Tt is meat. (ZF Elic14) 


(58) ndinàkw' éncényà büryó 
ndi-N-nakó  e-N-cenyá bu-ryo 
COP-NPo-time AUG-NPo-small NP44-only 
‘Just a short time...” (ZF_Narr13) 


The basic copula N- can also be used with nouns or pronouns that are marked 
with a pronominal prefix, which causes the same phonological changes as the 
combination of the homorganic nasal with nominal prefixes. With vowel-initial 
pronominal prefixes, the use of the homorganic nasal causes a velar stop /g/ to 
surface in the case of class 1, 1a, 3, and 6, resulting in the forms ngu- for class 
1/1a and 3, and nga- for class 6. With the vowel-initial pronominal prefix of class 
9, the addition of the homorganic nasal creates an additional /j/, resulting in the 
form nji-. 

In addition to the basic copula consisting of a homorganic nasal, Fwe also has 
a paradigm of definite copulative prefixes. These have a CV shape and are added 
to the nominal prefix without phonological interaction. This is illustrated with 
the class 11 noun ru-tángo ‘story’, with a basic copula N- in (59) and a definite 
copula in (60). 


(59) ndùtângò 
N-ru-tángo 
COP-NP-story 


‘It’s a story. 


(60) ndórütàángó 
ndó-ru-tángo 
COP.DEF11-NP11-SfOFYV 
‘It is the story. 


Historically, the paradigm of definite copulative prefixes is the result of the 
combination of the copula N- with a historical CV form of the augment. The 
initial consonant of these earlier augments has disappeared in Fwe, but has been 
maintained in these copulative forms. This is the case, for instance, for the class 3 
definite copulative ngó-, which results from the combination of the homorganic 
nasal with the earlier augment “gu-. 
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The form of definite copulas has also been influenced by the modern vocalic 
augment, as seen by the use of mid vowels /e/ and /o/ rather than high vowels /i/ 
and /u/; these are the result of influence of the modern vocalic augment, which 
consists of a mid (or low) vowel. The high tone used in definite copulas may also 
be attributed to the high tone of the (modern) augment (see §4.1.2). 

The influence of the augment on the definite forms may also be the reason for 
their definite interpretation; there are Bantu languages in which the augment 
plays a role in expressing definiteness, such as Dzamba (Bokamba 1971). In mod- 
ern Fwe, the function of the augment is unclear (see §4.1.2), but unrelated to 
definiteness, as augmented nouns are frequently found both with definite and 
indefinite interpretations. 

The copula is used to combine a nominal subject with a nominal predicate, by 
marking the latter with the copulative prefix. The subject can be a noun, such as 
bawayisi ‘the vice (leader)' in (61), followed by the predicate mbamukéntu 'wangu 
‘is my wife’. The subject can also be an infinitive verb functioning as a noun, as 
in (62); or a pronoun, such as a demonstrative pronoun in (63), or a personal 
pronoun, as in (64). 

(61) bàwáyìsì mbàmùkéntù 'wángù 
ba-wayisi N-ba-mu-kéntu u-angu 
NP5-Vice COP-NP2-NP,-woman PP-POSS1sG 
“The vice leader is my wife’ (ZF_Narr15) 

(62) òkùhíbà nkúbbì 
o-ku-híb-a N-ku-bbi 
AUG-NP4s-steal-FV COP-NP45-bad 
‘Stealing is bad? 

(63) aba mbarimi 
a-ba N-ba-rimi 
AUG-DEM.I2 COP5-farmer 
“They are farmers’ (NF_Elic15) 


(64) èmé 'ndónjòvù 
emé  ndó-Ø-njovu 
PERS15G COP.DEF1a-NP1a-elephant 
‘Iam the elephant? (NF_Narr15) 


A copulative predicate can also be used without a subject. Compare (65), where 
the copulative predicate njínswi 'is a fish' is preceded by a subject mbüfü 'a 
bream’, with (66), where the subject is absent. 
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(65) mbuft njínswi 
N-bufü — nji-N-swi 
NP9-bream COP9-NPo-fish 
‘A bream is a fish? 


(66) njínswì 
nji-N-swi 
COP9-NPo-fish 
‘Tt’s a fish’ (ZF_Elic14) 


When a copulative construction lacks an overt, nominal subject, the intended 
subject is often inferable from the discourse, as in (67). The intended subject of 
njinénè '(it) is big’ is the speaker’s house, a topic which has been brought into 
the discussion by the previous speaker. 


(67) a. ènjúò yákó njinénè kapa ndfncényà 
e-N-júo i-ako nji-N-néne kapá ndí-N-cenyá 
AUG-NP9-house PP9-POSS25G COP9-NPo-big or COP5-NP9-small 
‘Is your house big or small?’ 
b. njinènè 
nji-N-néne 
COP9-NP9-big 
Tt [=my house] is big’ (ZF Elic13) 


The predicate consists of the copulative prefix followed by a noun, as in (66), 
or an infinitive verb used as a noun, as in (68), or an adjective, in which case 
the copulative agrees in noun class with the subject, as in (69). Other nominal 
elements that may be marked by a copulative prefix are demonstratives, as in 
(70), possessives, as in (71), or personal pronouns, as in (72). 


(68) omusébézi wángü nküürisà 
o-mu-sebezí  u-angü N-ku-urisa 
AUG-NP3-Work PP3-POSS15G COP-NP45-sell 
“My job is selling’ (NF_Elic15) 


(69) èyi nswi nji-néne 
e-i e-N-swi nji-N-néne 
AUG-DEM.Io AUG-NPo-fish COP9-NPo-big 
“This fish is big? (ZF Elic14) 
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(70) òbùkábábù mbó búbù mbó'búbù 
o-bu-kábabú mbó-bu-bú mbó-bu-bú 
AUG-NP44-problem COP.DEF44-EMPH-DEM.I44 COP.DEF14-EMPH-DEM.I14 
‘The problem is such and such. (ZF Conv13) 


(71) aba bámbwà mbángü 
a-bá ba-mbwá N-ba-angü 
AUG-DEM.Ia NP5-dog COP-PPa-POSS1sG 
"These dogs are mine. (ZF Elic14) 


(72) ndínwè éè ndimè 
ndi-nwé ée ndi-mé 
COP-PERS5p[ Yes COP-PERS1SG 
“Are you the one?’ ‘Yes, I’m the one!’ (ZF_Narr13) 


Phrase-final tonal processes affect both the subject and the predicate of the 
copulative construction. This is illustrated in (73), where the tonal process of 
high tone retraction, which only affects the last syllable of a phrase-final word, 
affects both the head mbufu ‘bream’, and the predicate njinswi ‘is a fish’. 


(73) mbuft njinswi 
N-bufü — nji-N-swi 
NP9-bream COP9-NPo-fish 
‘A bream is a fish? (ZF Elic14) 


To negate a copulative construction, the auxiliary verb ri ‘be’ is required in 
addition to the copulative prefix. This construction is discussed in Chapter 12 on 
negation. 


5.4 Appositives 


This section discusses apposition, a construction combining a first or second per- 
son referent with a co-referential, full noun through the use of an appositive 
prefix. Table 5.3 gives an overview of appositive prefixes. 

Appositive prefixes are used on a noun, to mark the identity between the ref- 
erent of the noun and the intended person, as in (74-77). 


(74) èmé ndènyòkò 
emé . nde-2-nyoko 
PERSIpI, APP1sG-NP44-your.mother 


1, your mother...” 
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(75) 


(76) 


(77) 


Table 5.3: Appositive prefixes 


Singular Plural 


First person nde- tu- 
Second person we- mu- 


èwé wèmwá nángù 

ewé we-mu-án-angú 

PERS25G APPasG-NP¡-child-POSS1sG 
“You, my child..? 


èswé tùbàntù 
eswé  tu-ba-ntu 
PERSIPL APPipp -NP2-person 


“Us, people... 


ènwé mübá'nángü 

enwé  mu-ba-án-angü 

PERS2pL APPap,-NPạ-child-POSS1sG 
“You, my children... (NF_Elic17) 


5.4 Appositives 


Appositive prefixes may be combined with a co-referential personal pronoun, 


as in (74-77), or without a personal pronoun, as in (78-79). 


(78) 


(79) 


tùbakêntù kàtùnákùtíyàngà cáhà 
tu-ba-kéntu ka-tu-náku-tí-ang-a cahá 
APPjpL-NP?-WOman NEG-SMjpp-HAB-FV very 


‘Us women, we did not used to be afraid often. (NF Narr17) 


néwè òshùmékò wènkòmbwè 


né=we o-shugm-e-kó we-Q-nkómbwe 


COM=PERS55G SMasG-bite-PFV.SBJV=LOC17 APP55G-NPja-tortoise 


‘And you must also bite, you tortoise’ (NE_Narr17) 


The appositive prefixes are also used on the stem ini ‘self’, used as an emphatic 
reflexive; see (19-21) in §7.3 on the reflexive. 
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5 Minor word categories 


5.5 Adverbs 


Adverbs in Fwe can be simplex or derived from other parts of speech with a 
derivational prefix ka-, bu- or mbó-. Adverbs can modify a verb, an adjective or 
another adverb, as illustrated with the adverb wawa ‘very’ in (80-82). 


(80) èzi zishamt zigórété wawa 
e-zí zi-shamú zi-gor-éte wáwa 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-tree SMg-become strong-sTAT very 


"These trees are very strong: 


(81 èyí njũò njìndótù wawa 
e-Í N-jüo njiN-dótu wawa 
AUG-DEM.Ig NP9-house COP9-NPo-nice very 
“This house is very nice. (ZF Elic14) 


(82) karé: wawa ndinamani 
ka-ré: wawa ndi-na-man-i 
ADV-long very SMisg-PST-finish-NPST.PFV 
‘I finished very long ago. (ZF_Elic13) 


Fwe has a small, closed set of words that typically function as adverbs, listed 
in (83). 


(83) shünü ‘today’ 
zyônà “yesterday/tomorrow” 
caha (Namibian Fwe) ‘very’ 
wawa (Zambian Fwe) ‘very’ 
cwárè ‘then’ 
hápè ‘again’ 
nénja ‘well’ 
nanga ‘even’ 
téma (Namibian Fwe) ‘maybe’ 


mwendi (Zambian Fwe) ‘maybe’ 


The adverb cáhà and its Zambian Fwe counterpart wawa function as adverbs 
expressing general intensity, translatable as ‘very’, but can receive various more 
specific interpretations based on context, as in (84-88). 


“The interpretation of this adverb as either yesterday or tomorrow is dependent on the tense 
of the verb. 
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(84) 


(85) 


(86) 


(87) 


(88) 


5.5 Adverbs 


àbùtùká câhà 
a-buntuk-á cáha 
SM,-run-FV very 
“S/he runs fast. 


àkó:rà câhà 

a-kó:r-a cáha 

SMi-COUgh-FV very 

‘S/he coughs loudly: (NF_Elic15) 

àbèná bàkéntù bàámbà wawa 

a-bená ba-kéntu ba-ámb-a  wáwa 

AUG-DEM.IV2 NP2-woman sMa-talk-EV very 

"Those women talk a lot: 

kòkwi 'wáwà nómübóni 

kokwí wáwa no-mu-bón-i 

where very SMosG.PST-OM,-S€e-NPST.PFV 

"Where exactly did you see it?’ 

cicina cìrìmò ndinashinji wawa 

ci-cina cirimo ndi-na-shinj-i wáwa 
EMPH7-DEM.IV7 NP7-year SMisg-PST-harvest-NPST.PFV very 
"This year I had a good harvest. (ZF Elic14) 


The prefix ka- derives an adverb from other words. Although this prefix re- 
sembles the class 12 nominal prefix ka- (see 84.1.1 on nominal prefixes), this ho- 
mophony is likely accidental: whereas the class 12 nominal prefix ka- replaces 
the noun's original nominal prefix (see the examples in (92) in 84.1.4), the use 
of the adverb-deriving prefix ka- causes the noun's original nominal prefix and 
augment to be maintained, as in (89-90). 


(89) 


(90) 


njékàndé ryángü kóbüfwihi 

njé-kandé rí-angú ka-o-bu-fwii 

COP.DEF9-story PPs-POSS1sG ADV-AUG-NP14-Short 

"This is my story, in short. (NF_Narr17) 

kómütàrà kwiná àbákwàmé só mwànàmibià 

ká-o-mu-tara ku-iná a-bá-kwamé so  mwa-Namibia 
ADV-AUG-NP3-example sM;7-be at AUG-NP5-man thus NP45-Namibia 


‘For example, there is a man like that in Namibia’ (ZF_Conv13) 
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5 Minor word categories 


The adverbial prefix ka- can be used to derive adverbs from nouns, as in (89- 
90), or from adjectives (91), infinitive verbs (92), or numerals (93). 


(91) ndifwiré kàníni ènjàrà 
ndi-fwy-ire — ka-níni e-N-jara 
SM1sG-die-STAT ADV-small AUG-NP9-hunger 
Tm a bit hungry. (NF_Elic15) 


(92) àkó:rà kòkùóngòzà 
a-kó:r-a ka-o-ku-óngoz-a 
SM1-cough-EV ADV-AUG-INF-shout-FV 
‘S/he coughs loudly’ (NF_Elic15) 


(93) naako:ra kòbirè 
ná-a-a-kó:r-a ka-o=biré 
REM-SMj-PST-COUgh-FV ADV-CON=two 
‘He coughed twice. (ZF_Elic14) 


The adverbial prefix ka- can be used to derive adverbs of manner, as in (91-93), 
but also temporal adverbs, as in (94-95). 


(94) zyônà nàndínàbü:kà kàfôrù 
zyóna na-ndí-na-bú:k-a ka-fóru 
tomorrow REM-SM1sG-REM.FUT-Wwake-FV ADV-four 


"Tomorrow I will wake up at four. (ZF_Elic13) 


(95) émè nándàré:tiwà ka'naintinsikisiti 
emé na-ndi-a-ré:t-iw-a ka-naintinsikisiti 
PERS15G REM-SM1SG-PST-bear-PASS-FV ADV-1960 
“Me, I was born in 1960. (ZF Narr15) 


The prefix bu- derives manner adverbs. This prefix is similar to the nominal 
prefix of class 14 bu-, but the adverbial prefix has a high tone whereas the nominal 
prefix is toneless. The adverbial prefix bu- is productive, and can be used with 
adjectival roots, as in (96), and with verbs, as in (97). 


(96) àsèbèzá búcènyà búcènyà 
a-sebez-a  bú-cenya bü-cenya 
SM¡-work-EV ADv-small Apv-small 
‘S/he works slowly. (NF_Elic15) 
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(97) 


5.5 Adverbs 


náàrá:rà bú tútúmà 

ná-a-a-rá:r-a bú-tutum-á 
REM-SM,-PST-sleep-FV ADV-shiver-FV 
‘She slept shivering’ (NF_Narr15) 


Adverbs derived from verbs maintain certain verbal characteristics: melodic 
tone (for instance, the final high tone on /bú-tutum-á/ in (97)), and certain verbal 
affixes, such as the reflexive ri- and the stative suffix, as in (98). Adverbs derived 
from verbs can even take their own object, as in (99). 


(98) 


(99) 


tukèrè búrìgùmbênè 
tu-kegre bú-rin-gumbéne 
SMIpL-SIt.STAT ADV-REFL-sit_close_to.STAT 


“We sit next to each other. 


ndìkèrè búrìyàngítè màkárà 

ndi-kenre bú-rin-ang-íte ma-kará 
SM1SG-SIt.STAT ADV-REFL-CTOSS-STAT NP¢-leg 
‘I sit cross-legged; (NF_Elic15) 


There are also three underived adverbs that have the nominal prefix of class 14 
bu-: bu-ti ‘how, so/like this’, as in (100) bu-ryó ‘only, just’, as in (101), and bu-ryahó 
‘like that’, as in (102). 


(100) 


(101) 


(102) 


mbòndítêndè biti kántì 

mbo-ndi-ténd-e bu-ti kanti 
NEAR.FUT-SM1sG-do-PFV.SBJV NP44-like this then 
‘I will do like this then’ (NF_Narr15) 

ndìyéndè büryó 'kamanzi 

ndi-énd-e bu-ryó kú-mu-nzi 
SM1SG-BO-PFV.SBJV NP14-just NP47-NP3-village 
‘Let me just go home: (ZF Narr14) 

àhà báréré büryáhó 

a-ha bá-renre bu-ryahó 
AUG-DEM.H SM3.REL-Sleep.STAT NP44-like that 
"When they were sleeping like that... (NF_Narr17) 
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5 Minor word categories 


The prefix bu- in these adverbs is not the same as the productive adverbializer 
prefix bu-: it lacks a high tone, and functions as a nominal prefix, as seen from 
the fact that it may take a copulative prefix, either the homorganic nasal, as in 
(103), or the definite copulative prefix mbó- of class 14, as in (104) (see also §5.3 
on copulatives). 


(103) mbüryó ndízánà 
N-bu-ry6 ndi-zan-a 
COP-NP,4-0only SM415G-REL-joke-FV 
‘Tam only joking’ (NF_Elic15) 


(104) mbóbùryàhó 'tt'ké:zya 
mbó-bu-ryahó tú-ké:zy-a 
COP.DEF44-NP,4-like that sM4pj.REL-come-rFv 
‘It is like that that we are coming. (NF. Elic17) 


Adverbs can also be derived with the prefix mbó-, to express a comparison, 
translatable as ‘like’, as in (105-106). 


(105) arira mbómùcècè 
a-rir-á mbó-mu-cece 
SM;-cry-FV ADV-NP¡-baby 
“She cries like a baby: (NF. Elic15) 

(106) èzí ziküni zifwánà mbómüshóbó wònké: 
e-zí Zi-káni zi-fwán-a mbó-mu-shobo u-o-nké: 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-tree sMg-resemble-FV ADV-NP3-type PP3-CON=one 
"These trees look like the same type. (ZF_Elic14) 
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6 Verbal derivation 


Verbs in Fwe are morphologically highly complex, taking multiple derivational 
suffixes, discussed in this chapter, as well as complex inflectional morphology, 
discussed in chapters 7-12. Verbal derivation in Fwe mainly makes use of suffixes, 
in addition to full and partial stem reduplication. Verbal derivational suffixes ap- 
pear directly after the verb stem, and before inflectional suffixes. The rich verbal 
derivational morphology of Fwe is typical of Bantu languages, and most deriva- 
tional suffixes are clear reflexes of common Bantu morphemes. 

Derivational strategies differ in productivity. Some strategies are highly pro- 
ductive: they can be freely used to derive new verbs from a wide variety of exist- 
ing verbs, have clear and regular semantic and syntactic functions, and most lex- 
ical verbs that can occur in a derived form also have an attested underived form. 
This the case for the passive, causative, applicative, and pluractional 2 (marked 
by stem reduplication). Given their high productivity, these suffixes tend to occur 
after other, less productive suffixes. The passive is always the last derivational 
suffix, even when combined with an equally productive causative, as in (1), or 
applicative, as in (2). 


(1 azwisiwa 
a-zw-is-iw-a 
SM¡-leaVe-CAUS-PASS-FV 
‘S/he was fired? (Lit.: ‘S/he was made to leave.) (NF Elic15) 


(2) ècí cìpùrà ndimè nàcápàngìrwà 
e-ci ci-pura  ndi-me 
AUG-DEM.I; NP7-chair COP-PERS1SG 
na-ci-a-pang-ir-w-a 
REM-SM7-PST-make-APPL-PASS-FV<REL> 
“The chair, it’s me that it was made for’ (ZF_Elic14) 


Less productive derivational strategies are the neuter, separative, impositive, 
and pluractional 1 suffixes. These occur in a large number of verbs: some of these 
also occur in an underived form, some do not occur in an underived form but 


6 Verbal derivation 


do occur with another derivational suffix, and some only occur in their derived 
form. These derivational strategies cannot be used to freely derive new verbs, 
and although they have a clear semantic core, they also occur in verbs which do 
not seem to fit their basic semantic characterization. The intensive, reciprocal, 
extensive, tentive, and partial reduplication strategies are completely unproduc- 
tive: they only occur in a handful of lexicalized verbs, and their semantic function 
cannot always clearly be established. 

Most derivational suffixes have a -VC or -V(C)VC shape, and are underlyingly 
toneless, so that they surface as low-toned unless a melodic high tone is assigned, 
or if the syllable is the target of high tone retraction or high tone spread. Various 
forms of vowel and nasal harmony affect derivational suffixes. Vowel height har- 
mony affects suffixes with /i/ and /u/, as discussed in §2.5.3, and nasal harmony 
affects suffixes with /r/, as discussed in §2.5.4. 

Most derivational strategies influence the valency of the verb. The passive and 
the neuter suffix decrease valency, the causative and the applicative increase va- 
lency. The separative and impositive have two forms, a transitive and an intran- 
sitive form. 

Derivational suffixes also influence the lexical aspect of the verb. Verbs that 
take the passive, or the intransitive separative or impositive, all function as 
change-of-state verbs. Verbs derived with the neuter are used either as change- 
of-state verbs or as true statives; for more on lexical aspect, see §8.1. 

The following sections discuss the formal, syntactic and semantic properties 
of each verbal derivation: the passive in §6.1, the causative in §6.2, the applicative 
in §6.3, the neuter in §6.4, the separative in §6.5, the impositive in §6.6, the two 
pluractional strategies in §6.7, the intensive in §6.8, the reciprocal in §6.9, the 
extensive in §6.10, the tentive in §6.11, and partial redupcliation in §6.12. 


6.1 Passive 


The passive! is marked by a suffix -(i) w, which follows the verb stem and precedes 


the final vowel of the verb, as in (3-4). 


(3) cishamu cinatémiwa 
ci-shamú ci-na-tém-iw-a 
NP7-tree SM7-PST-chop-PASS-FV 
"The tree has been chopped: (ZF_Elic14) 


"In Bantu languages, the passive is typically treated as a derivational strategy, and it also func- 
tions as such in Fwe: it makes use of the same type of formal marking, e.g. a toneless verbal 
suffix of the shape -V(C), and the same syntactic properties, influencing the valency of the 
verb. 
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6.1 Passive 


(4) nzézó zibonwa 
nzé-zo zí-bogn-w-á 
COP.DEFg-DEM.IIIg SMg.REL-See-PASS-FV 
“These are the things that can be experienced? (NF Song17) 


Unlike other derivational suffixes with /i/, the passive suffix does not undergo 
vowel harmony: its vowel is always realized as /i/ and never as /e/ (see 82.5.3 on 
vowel harmony). The passive suffix can be realized as -w instead of -iw in certain 
cases. In Zambian Fwe, the passive is realized as -w when preceded by another 
derivational suffix, as in (5), where the passive -w is preceded by the separative 
suffix -or. When not preceded by another derivational suffix, the passive is always 
realized as -iw, as in (6). 


(5) kùkòndòrwà 
ku-kond-or-w-a 
INF-brew beer-sEP.TR-PASS-FV 
‘to be brewed (beer)’ (ZF) 


(6) kùtémìwà 
ku-tém-iw-a 
INF-chop-PASS-FV 
‘to be chopped’ (ZF) 


In Namibian Fwe, the two forms of the passive suffix are in free variation: both 
derived and underived verbs can take the suffix -iw or -w, as in (7-9). 


(7) kuré:tiwa ~ kùrê:twà 
ku-ré:t-w-a 
INF-give birth-PAss-Fv 
‘to be born’ (NF) 


(8) cihikwá ~ cihikiwá 
ci-hink-w-á 
SM;-cook-PASS-FV 
Tt can be cooked? (NF Elic15) 

(9)  kùnànùnwà ~ kùnànùnìwà 
ku-nan-un-w-a 
INF-lift-SEP.TR-PASS-FV 
‘to be lifted’ (NF) 
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6 Verbal derivation 


With monosyllabic verb roots, the passive suffix is always realized as -iw, e.g. 
the vowel i can never be dropped. When the monosyllabic verb root ends in the 
vowel /a/, vowel coalescence between the low vowel /a/ of the root and the high 
front vowel /i/ of the suffix results in a mid front vowel /e/, as in (10-11). 


(10 kùtêwà 
ku-tá-iw-a 
INF-tell-PASS-FV 
“to be told' 


(11) kühéwà 
ku-ha-iw-a 
INF-give-PASS-FV 


‘to be given’ 


When combined with the stative suffix -ite, the passive becomes -itwe/-etwe in 
Zambian Fwe, as in (12), or -itwa/-etwa in Namibian Fwe, as in (13). (See also §9.3 
on the stative.) 


(12) ndishéshétwé 
ndi-shegsh-étwe 
SMisG-Marry-STAT.PASS 
‘I am married (said by a woman). (ZF Elic14) 


(13) ndìkòmókètwà 
ndi-komók-etwa 
SMisg-be. surprised-STAT.PASS 
' am surprised: (NF_Elic15) 


The passive decreases the valency of the verb, by expressing the patient in the 
subject position and leaving the agent unexpressed. Compare the active sentence 
in (14), where the patient of ndiürisá ‘I sell’ is njûò, the house’, with its passive 
version in (15), where njuo the house’ has been promoted to subject position, and 
the first person singular agent, marked in the active version through agreement 
on the verb, is left unexpressed. 


(14) ndiürisá njàó 
ndi-ur-is-á N-júo 
SMisg-buy-CAUS-FV NP9-house 
T sell the house: 
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(15) 


6.1 Passive 


ènjúò ihtrisiwa 

e-N-juo i-ur-is-iw-a 
AUG-NP9-house SMo9-buy-CAUS-PASS-FV 
“The house is being sold: (ZF_Elic13) 


As the passive decreases the valency of the verb, the use of the passive with a 
transitive verb, such as kwátà ‘grab’ in (16), results in an intransitive verb, as in 


(17). 


(16) 


(17) 


ndàmùkwâtì 

nd-a-mu-kwat-i 
SM1SG-PST-OM1-grab-NPST.PEV 
‘I caught her/him? 


òkwatiwa 

o-kwant-Iw-á 
SMasG-Erab-PASS-FV 

"You'd be caught. (NF_Elic15) 


When used with intransitive verbs, the passive decreases the valency of the 
verb to zero to create an impersonal passive. An impersonal passive takes a loca- 
tive grammatical subject, which has the semantic function of location. The loca- 
tive subject may be expressed (pro)nominally, as in (18-19), or only through sub- 
ject marking on the verb, as in (20-21). 


(18) 


(19) 


(20) 


hàmùkítí hàzànìwâ 

ha-mu-kiti ha-zan-iw-a 
NP1¿-NPs-party SMj¢-dance-PASS-FV 
‘Dancing may take place at the party’ 
kwina kùkwèsì katakamiwa 

kwiná ku-kwesi ku-takum-iw-ay 
DEM.IV 17 SM1;-PROG SMiz-Shout-PASS-FV 
‘Shouting is taking place there. (NF Elic17) 
kùkwèsì kùshìbìwâ 

ku-kwesi ku-shinb-iw-á 

SM17-PROG SM1;-whistle-PASS-EV 

‘There is whistling there. 
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(21) kamuridaminwa 
ka-mu-ri-dam-in-w-a 
NEG-SMjg-REFL-beat-APPL-FV 
‘Beating each other is not allowed in here. (NF_Elic17) 


The use of the passive removes the agent as a core argument, but the agent 
can still be expressed as a peripheral participant by use of the class 17 nominal 
prefix ku-, as in (22-23). If the agent marked with ku- is a first or second person, 
the possessive stem is used, as shown with the first person singular possessive 
kwángủ in (24). 


(22) nadamwa kúbàntù bángi: 
na-dam-w-á kú-ba-ntu ba-ngi: 
SM .PST-beat-PASS-FV NPj7-NP5-person PP?-many 
‘S/he was beaten by many people: (NF_Elic17) 


(23) münàkó imwinya ònkòmbwè natéwa küzizyüni zòbirè küté 
mu-N-nakó  í-mwinya o-@-nkómbwe na-tá-iw-a 
NP48-NPo-time PPo-certain AUG-NP44-tortoise SMj-PST-Say-PST.PASS-FV 
ku-zi-zyuni zi-o=bire kute 
NP1;-NPg-bird PPg-CON=two that 
“Once upon a time, a tortoise was told by two eagles that... (ZF_Narr13) 
(24) simata nadamiwa kwangu 
simatá na-dam-iw-a kw-angú 
Simata SM,.PST-beat-PASS-FV NP1;-POSS1sG 
“Simata was beaten by me.’ (NF_Elic17) 


The agent noun may also be used without the prefix ku-: both possibilities are 
illustrated in (25-26). 


(25) Simata nàshúmìwà kúmbwà 
simata na-shúm-iw-a ku-Ø-mbwá 
Simata SM¡.PST-bite-PASS-FV NP1;-NPqa-dog 
‘Simata was bitten by a dog: 

(26) Simátá nàshúmìwà 6mbwa 
simatá na-shúm-iw-a o-Ø-mbwá 
Simata SM1.PST-bite-PASS-FV AUG-NP1a-dog 
“Simata was bitten by a dog’ (NF_Elic17) 
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6.1 Passive 


The prefix ku- is obligatory when the agent noun is a proper name, as in (27), 
or when the agent is in focus, as in (28). 


(27) a. sìmátá nadamiwa kùbányàmbè 
simata na-dam-iw-a ku-ba-nyambe 
Simata SM¡.PST-beat-PASS-FV NP1;-NPa-Nyambe 
“Simata was beaten by Mr. Nyambe: 


b. *simata nadamiwa bányàmbè 


(28) 


ge 


kunji nashimiwa simátà 

ku-njí na-shim-iw-a simata 
NPiz-What SM1.PST-bite-PASS-FV Simata 
"Who was Simata bitten by?’ 

b. nàshúmìwà kúmbwà 

na-shúm-iw-a ku-Ø-mbwá 
SM1.PST-bife-PASS-FV NP17-NPj4-dog 
‘He was bitten by a dog’ 


c. *nàshümiwà ómbwà (NF Elic17) 


The agent-marking function of the class 17 prefix ku- is not restricted to verbs 
overtly marked with a passive, but can occur in any construction where the agent 
cannot be expressed as a core argument (see 84.1.5 on locative noun classes). 

Verbs derived with a passive suffix display behavior that is typical for change- 
of-state verbs: they have a conditional/modal reading in the present construction, 
and do not allow a present continuous interpretation, as in (29), but a present 
stative reading when combined with the stative inflection, as in (30). (For more 
on the interpretation of the present inflection in relation to lexical aspect, see 


88.2.) 


(29 mwíni ùkwàtìwâ 

mu-íni u-kwagt-iw-á 

NP3-handle sMa-grab-PASS-FV 

"The handle can be touched. (“The handle is being touched.) 
(30) évú rivwikítwà kúmàbùnà 

e-vú ri-vwik-itwa kú-ma-buna 

AUG-ground SMs-COVer-STAT.PASS NP17-NP¢-leaf 

"The ground is covered with leaves. (NF Elic15) 
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6 Verbal derivation 


6.2 Causative 


The causative in Fwe has a productive long form with a suffix -is/-es, and a less 
productive short form, which consists of a change of the last stem consonant to 
/s/ or /z/. 

The productive causative suffix -is/-es undergoes vowel height harmony with 
the stem (see §2.5.3). Examples of verbs with a long causative are given in Ta- 
ble 6.1. 


Table 6.1: Verbs taking the long causative 


bira ‘boil (intr.)’ birisa ‘boil (tr.), bring to a boil’ 
shèkà ‘laugh’ shékésa “make (someone) laugh’ 
taba “become happy” tabisa “make happy’ 

bòmba “become wet' bòmbèsà “make wet’ 

zyâmà ‘become dry’ zyumisa ‘dry, make (something) dry’ 


The less productive short form of the causative suffix consists of the change 
of the last stem consonant to /s/ in the case of a voiceless consonant, or to /z/ 
in the case of a voiced consonant. This goes back to the causative derivation 
reconstructed for Proto-Bantu as *-i. The reconstructed high vowel caused spi- 
rantization of the preceding consonant, a diachronic sound change that changed 
stops into fricatives before high vowels (see Bostoen 2009 for an account of spi- 
rantization in Fwe). This resulted in the causative forms with /s/ and /z/ seen in 
Fwe today. This is illustrated in (31) with the verb donk ‘drip’, which takes a short 
causative dons ‘cause to drip’. 


(31) a. Simple verb stem 

kùdònkà 
ku-donk-a 
INF-drip-FV 
‘to drip (intr.)’ 

b. Historical derivation of short causative 
-donk - + *i > -dons- 

c. kùdònsà 
ku-dons-a 
INF-drip.CAUS-FV 
‘to drip (tr.), to cause to drip’ 
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6.2 Causative 


The short and the long causative in Fwe have the same function. The short 
form is used with a specific set of lexical verbs and with specific derivational 
suffixes. The long causative is used in all other cases, and many verbs that may 
take the short causative are also attested with the long causative. Lexical verbs 
that may take the short causative are listed in Table 6.2, including verbs that may 
take either the long or the short causative. In most cases, there is no semantic 
difference between the short and the long causative, with the exception of bii:ka 
‘wake up; consult spirits’ (see the first line of Table 6.2). 

Some of the underived verbs in Table 6.2 are historically bimorphemic. For 
instance, the verb bu:k ‘wake up’ appears to consist of the root bu with the sepa- 
rative suffix -uk (see §6.5), which also explains the occurrence of the long vowel 
/u:/; and zwátà ‘get dressed’ appears to consist of the root zú and the tentive 
suffix -at (see §6.11). 

The short causative is also used with certain derivational suffixes. Verbs with a 
separative suffix -ur/-uk that may take the short causative are listed in Table 6.3; 
some of these may either take the short or the long causative. All other separative 
verbs only take the long causative. 

Short causatives are also used with other, unproductive derivational affixes, 
namely the neuter -ahar, as in (32), and the extensive suffix -ar, as in (33). 


(32) a. kùbónàhàrà 
ku-bón-ahar-a 
INF-see-NEUT-FV 
*to be visible' 

b. cf. kübónàhàzà 
ku-bón-ahaz-a 
INF-see-NEUT.CAUS-FV 
*to make visible' 

(33) a. kùsúmbàzà 
ku-súmb-az-a 
INF-become_pregnant-EXT.CAUS-FV 
‘to impregnate’ 

b. cf. kùsúmbàrà 
ku-súmb-ar-a 
INF-become_pregnant-EXT-FV 


‘to become pregnant’ 


“This verb appears to contain a passive suffix -w, suggesting an original verb root nyeer, but 
such a root is currently not attested. 
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6 Verbal derivation 


Table 6.2: Verbs that (may) take the short causative 


Underived verb 


Causative verb 


bâ:kà 


donka 
fwinka 
Slôntà 
kwâtà 
nùnkà 


hârà 
kàbìrà 


nyèèrwò” 


“wake up (intr.); 
consult spirits (as a 
witch doctor) 


‘drip (intr.)’ 
‘become sealed’ 
‘drip’ 

‘hold, grab’ 


‘smell (intr.)’ 


‘breastfeed (intr.)’ 
‘vomit’ 


‘disembark’ 
‘be warm’ 


‘get dressed’ 
“come back’ 
‘arrive’ 

€1* * 

live 

‘enter’ 

‘become annoyed’ 


bii:sa 


bukisa 


donsa ~ dònkèsa 
fwinsa ~ fwinkisa 
Slônsà 

kwâsà 

nùnsà 


nyònsa ~ nyónkèsà 
risa ~ rúkìsà 


tukusa ~ tukutisa 


zwasa 

booza 

huza 

haza 

kabiza ~ kabirisa 
nyèèzà 


“greet, wake up (tr.)’ 


“ask a witch doctor 
to consult spirits’ 
‘cause to drip’ 
‘seal’ 

“cause to drip’ 
‘help’ 

“make (someone) 
smell (something); 
imagine to smell 
(something) 
‘breastfeed (tr.)’ 
“hold someone who 
is vomiting’ 

‘put down (when 
carrying) 

“warm (something) 


up’ 

“dress (someone) 
“bring back' 

“cause to arrive' 
‘save’ 

‘bring into’ 
‘annoy (someone) 
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Table 6.3: Separative verbs that (may) take the short causative 


Separative verb 


fündükà ‘leave’ 

kantuka ‘cross a river’ 

natura ‘tear; come up (of 
the sun)’ 

uruka ‘fly away’ 

tumbuka ‘burn (intr.)’ 

zimbuka “go around’ 

zimburuka “cross the border 
illegally, 
circumvent; spin 
(intr.)’ 


Separative verb with causative 


fundusa ‘escort (someone 
who is leaving)’ 

kantusa ~ kantukisad ‘help (someone) 
cross a river’ 


natuza ‘stay up till 
sunrise’ 

ùrùsà ‘blow away’ 

tumbusa ‘burn (tr.)’ 

zimbusa ‘bring around’ 

zimburusa ‘smuggle (tr.); spin 
(tr) 


The intensive, which consists of the reduplicated applicative suffix (see §6.8), 
invariably takes the short causative, as in (34). 


(34) a. kütüminizà 
ku-tüm-iniz-a 
INF-send-INT.CAUS-FV 


‘to send (someone) incessantly’ 


b. cf. kütümininà 
ku-tüm-inin-a 
INF-send-INT-FV 


'to send incessantly' 


Other derivational suffixes, namely the impositive and reciprocal, only take 
the long causative. The passive suffix, when it combines with the causative, does 
not influence the form of the causative suffix, as the passive always follows rather 
than precedes the causative (see also $6.1). The conditioning of the long and short 
causative forms is summarized in (35). 


(35) Short causative: lexical exceptions, separative, neuter, extensive 


Long causative: all remaining lexemes, impositive, reciprocal 
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6 Verbal derivation 


The causative derivation is highly productive; this derivation may combine 
with any verb, and its semantics are highly predictable. There are also a few lexi- 
calized causatives, verbs with a causative suffix where the corresponding under- 
ived verb is not attested. Lexicalized causatives are seen with the long causative, 
such as the verbs mwénges ‘greet’, and cáis ‘collide, knock off, and also with 
the short causative, such as the verbs nyens 'defeat', and suns 'dip (porridge in 
relish)’. Lexicalized causatives are rare, though, and in most cases the causative 
derivation is used productively. 

The causative increases the valency of the verb by adding an agent participant. 
For example, the intransitive verb támbuk ‘burn’ takes a single argument òmtirirò 
‘fire’ expressed as a subject, as in (36). When derived with a causative in (37), the 
subject is demoted to object, and the newly added agent T' is expressed as a 
subject. 


(36) ómüriró ùtùmbúkà 
o-mu-riro — u-tugmbuk-a 
AUG-NP3-fire sm3-burn-Fv 
"The fire burns? 


(37) nditümbüs' ómüriró 
ndi-tunmbus-á o-mu-riro 
SMisg-burn.CAUS-FV AUG-NP3-fire 
‘I light the fire’ (NF_Elic15) 


With an intransitive verb, the causative derives a transitive verb, as in (37). 
With a transitive verb, such as ri ‘eat’, the causative derives a ditransitive verb 
ri-is ‘feed’, as in (38), where ri-is ‘feed’ is used with two objects, a causer object, 
the child, and a causee object, the porridge. 


(38) ndiris’ ómwáncè nkôkò 
ndi-rig-is-á o-mu-ánce  N-kóko 
SMisg-€at-CAUS-FV AUG-NP¡-child NPo-porridge 
‘I feed the child porridge’? (NF_Elic17) 


When a causative verb has two objects, both objects display the same syntactic 
behavior. The order of the objects is free, as in (39-40). 


(39) ndàtésì òmúkwàmé òbùsâ 
ndi-a-ta-is-i o-mú-kwamé o-bu-sá 
SM1SG-PST-SaYy-CAUS-NPST.PEV AUG-NP,-man AUG-NP44-thief 


‘T accused the man of theft? 
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(40) 


6.2 Causative 


ndatési óbüsá mü'kwáme 

ndi-a-tá-is-i o-bu-sá o-mú-kwamé 
SM1SG-PST-SAaYy-CAUS-NPST.PEV AUG-NP44-thief AUG-NP;-man 
‘I accused the man of theft’ (NF_Elic17) 


This is also the case when the causative introduces an instrumental object: as 
shown in (41-42), the instrument akdafuro ‘knife’ introduced by the causative can 
appear before or after the patient ẻnyàmà ‘meat’. 


(41) 


(42) 


ndifündisá ènyàmà àkàfùrò 

ndi-fund-is-á e-N-nyama  a-ka-furo 
SM1sG-Cut-CAUS-FV AUG-NP9-meat AUG-NP4a-knife 
‘I cut the meat with a knife’ 


ndifündisá àkàfüró ényàmà 

ndi-fund-is-á a-ka-furo e-N-nyama 
SM1SG-CUf-CAUS-FV AUG-NP45?-knife AUG-NP9-meat 
‘I cut the meat with a knife! (NF Elic17) 


Both objects of the causative verb may be pronominalized, as shown with the 
causative verb rí-is 'feed': both objects can be expressed nominally, as in (43), 
or the causer can be pronominalized, as in (44), or the causee can be pronomi- 
nalized, as in (45). It is also possible for both objects of a causative verb to be 
pronominalized, as in (46). 


(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


ndiris’ ómwáncè nkôkò 

ndi-rig-is-á o-mu-ánce N-kóko 
SMisG-€at-CAUS-FV AUG-NP¡-child NPo-porridge 
‘I feed the child porridge’ 


ndimuris’ énkôkò 

ndi-mu-rig-is-á e-N-kóko 
SM1SG-OM¡-€at-CAUS-FV AUG-NP9-porridge 

‘I feed her/him porridge’ 

ndayirisi mwâncè 

ndi-a-i-ri-is-i mu-ance 
SMjsG-PST-OMg-eat-CAUS-NPST.PFV NP¡-child 
T1 fed it to the child? (NF_Elic17) 
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(46) ndàbümütési 
ndi-a-bu-mu-ta-is-i 
SM1SG-PST-OM14-OM1-SAaYy-CAUS-NPST.PEV 
‘I accused her/him of it? (NF_Elic17) 


Instrumental causatives also allow the pronominalization of either object, as 
in (48-49), but, as (50) shows, not both. This is not necessarily a property of the 
instrumental causative, however, but due to a wider generalization in Fwe that 
when multiple object markers are used, only one can have an inanimate referent 
(see §7.2). 


(47) ndisümis' éndóngà cizyabaro 
ndi-supm-is-a e-N-donga ci-zyabaro 
SM1SG-S€W-CAUS-EV AUG-NPog-needle NP;-shirt 


‘I sew the shirt with a needle: 


(48) ndàcísùmìsì ndòngà 
ndi-a-cí-sum-is-i N-donga 
SMysG-PST-OM7-Se€W-CAUS-NPST.PFV NPo-needle 


'Tve sewn it with a needle’ 


(49) ndàyísümisi cizyabarò 
ndi-a-i-sum-is-i ci-zyabaro 
SM1SG-PST-OMo-S€W-CAUS-NPST.PFV NP;-shirt 
Tve sewn the shirt with it? (NF_Elic17) 


(50) “ndayicisumisi 
ndi-a-i-ci-sum-is-i 
SM1SG-PST-OMo-OMz-S€W-CAUS-NPST.PFV 
Intended: ‘I sew it with it? (NF Elic17) 


The causative in Fwe can be used to express different types of causation, which 
form part of a “causative continuum” (Shibatani & Pardeshi 2001), ranging from 
direct causation to indirect causation through a number of different, intermediate 
causation types. Direct causation involves the direct, physical manipulation of 
the causee by the causer. Only the causer is an agent, and the action performed 
by the causer and that performed by the causee are (almost) simultaneous. This 
use of the causative in Fwe is shown in (51), which uses a causative verb cénésa 
to express that the agent ‘I’, causes the patient (the house) to become clean by 
physically cleaning it. 
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(51) ndìcènèsá ènjâò 
ndi-cen-es-á e-N-júo 
SMisg-become clean-CAUS-FV AUG-NP9-house 
‘I clean the house’ (NF Elic15) 


Moving along the causative continuum, direct causation is bordered by so- 
ciative causation, where the causer agent does not cause the causee patient to 
perform the action, but rather assists the patient in performing the action, by 
performing the action with her, for instance (Shibatani & Pardeshi 2001). Socia- 
tive causation is similar to direct causation, because there is a spatio-temporal 
overlap between the action of the causer and the action of the causee, but differs 
from direct causation in that the causee is also an agentive, active participant in 
the action. The use of the causative for sociative causation in Fwe is illustrated 
in (52-54). 


(52) kanti ndìkùtòmbwérìsè 
kanti ndi-ku-tombwér-is-e 
then SMisg-OMosg-Weed-CAUS-PFV.SBJV 
‘Let me help you weeding (by weeding with you)? (NF. Narr15) 


(53) akwèsi andiambisa 
a-kwesi a-ndi-amb-is-a 
SM¡-have sM,-OMjsc-talk-cAus-Fv 
‘S/he is talking to/with me. (NF Elic15) 


(54) bàkwèsì bandizyambirisa 
ba-kwesi ba-ndi-zyambir-is-á 
SM9-PROG SM2-OMysg-gather-CAUS-FV 
"They are helping me gather’ (Explanation: we are all gathering, but the 
results will go to me.) (NF. Elic17) 


The sociative use of the causative may also refer to keeping someone company, 
rather than actively helping them perform a certain action, as in (55-56). 


(55) òyéndè okamukarisé 
o-énd-e o-ka-mú-kar-is-e 
SM2sG-BO-PFV.SBJV SMasG-DIST-OM¡-Si†-CAUS-PFV.SBJV 
“Go and sit with him/keep her/him company. (NE_Elic17) 
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(56) mùbàfúndúsè bàêndè 
mu-ban-fund-ús-e ba-énd-e 
SMapI,-OMa-ÌeaVe-SEP.CAUS-PFV.SBJV SM2-g0-PFV.SBJV 
‘Escort her/him as/so that s/he goes. (NF_Elic15) 


It is also possible for the causative to express that the causer is present, but does 
not perform the same action as the causee, e.g. “assistive causative” (Shibatani & 
Pardeshi 2001: 100), as in (57). 


(57) kurtkisa ~ kürüsa 
ku-rúk-is-a 
INF-vomit-CAUS-FV 


‘to hold someone who is vomiting’ 


The other end of the causative continuum is represented by indirect causa- 
tion, where the causer and the causee are both agentive participants, and there 
is no spatio-temporal overlap between the actions that they perform. Rather, the 
causer may act upon the causee by verbal command, or through some other, indi- 
rect means. In Fwe, indirect causation is mostly expressed through periphrastic 
constructions using lexical verbs such as ré:tà ‘bring’, as in (58-59), or siya ‘leave’, 
as in (60). 


(58) ècò nìcáré:tà kùtéyè ndikàbíré mücéci kùrwáràrwàrà há'zíkó ryángù 
e-co ni-ci-a-ré:t-a kutéye ndi-kabir-é 
AUG-DEM.HI; PST-SM7-PST-bring-FV<REL> that  SMisg-enter-PFV.sSBJV 
mu-Q-céci Ø-ku-rwára-rwar-a ha-ziko ri-angu 
NP18-NPo-church COP-NP45-PL2-be sick-FV NPq¿-hearth PPs-POSS1sG 


"What made me go to church, was sickness in my family’ (ZF_Narr15) 


(59) òzyú mùntù ndéyè naré:ti bàndizwise 
o-zyu mu-ntu — ndi-éye na-ré:t-i 
AUG-DEM.I, NP4-person COP-PERS38G SM1.PST-bring-NPST.PFV 
ba-ndi-zwis-e 
SM2-OMsG-fire-PFV.SBJV 
"This person, s/he is the one who got me fired. (NF_Elic17) 
(60) kandisiyi iyé ndiyàbüré zifühà 
ka-a-ndi-si-i iye ndi-yabur-é zi-fuha 
NEG-SMI1-OMIsG-leave-NEG that sMisg-pick-PFV.SBJV NPg-bone 
‘He doesn't let me pick the bones. (NF_Narr17) 
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The causative suffix can, however, also be used to express indirect causation, 
in which case it adds a sense of force or urgency. In (61), the speaker’s mother 
is directing her/him to sweep using a verbal command, but this is interpreted as 
being very forceful, for instance, as a punishment. 


(61) bama banandikurisi 
ba-ma ba-na-ndi-kur-is-i 
NP -mother SMas-PST-OM1sG-SW€€p-CAUS-NPST.PEV 
“My mother made/forced me to sweep’ (NF_Elic17) 


In other cases, examples that may be ambiguous between an indirect reading 
and a more direct or sociative reading never receive an indirect reading. In (62), 
the only correct interpretation of the causative is sociative, where both partici- 
pants perform the action together. An interpretation of indirect causation, where 
the causer directs the causee to perform the action through verbal instruction, is 
not accepted. 


(62) àndikàbirisá 'mwi'rapa 
a-ndi-kabir-is-a mú-e-Ø-rapá 
SM1-OM1sG-enter-CAUS-EV NP1g-AUG-NPz-courtyard 
‘S/he enters the courtyard with me: 
Not: ‘S/he tells me to enter/makes me enter the courtyard. (NF_Elic17) 


The preference for an interpretation of direct causation, and the added notion 
of ‘force’ or ‘urgency’ in indirect causatives, show that the causative derivation 
in Fwe is mainly used for the expression of direct causation. Indirect causation 
is more accurately expressed with periphrastic constructions. 

The causative also has other uses which are less closely related to its cen- 
tral causative meaning. One of these is to express an instrumental meaning, in 
which case the object of the causative verb is interpreted as an instrument. In 
this sense Fwe differs from most Bantu languages, where the applicative rather 
than the causative is used as an instrumental (Jerro 2017). The instrumental use 
of the causative is also attested in other Bantu Botatwe languages, such as Tonga 
(Carter 2002: 47; Collins 1962: 58-59), Ila (Smith 1964: 123-127), Lenje (Madan 1908: 
47), and Totela (Crane 2019: 669), suggesting that this innovation may have oc- 
curred on the level of Proto-Bantu Botatwe. The instrumental use of the causative 
in Fwe is illustrated in (63-64). 
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(63) ndìkùmbìrákò àkàfùrò ndikàfündisékó ènyàmá 'yángü 
ndi-kunmbir-a=kó ka-furo  ndi-kan-fũnd-is-e=ko 
SM1SG-requesft-EFV=LOC1; NP42-knife SMỊsG-OM1a-CUf-CAUS-PFV.SBJV=LOC17 
e-nyamá i-angü 
AUG-meat PPo-POSS1sG 
‘T ask for a knife so that I can cut my meat with it’ (ZF Elic13) 


(64) kwin’ èsábúrè èryò bánàkùshàkà kümífündisàngà 
ku-iná e-Ø-sabúre e-ryo ba-naku-shak-a 
NPi7-be at AUG-NP5-machete AUG-DEM.III5 SM2.REL-HAB-Want-FV 
ku-mi-fund-is-ang-a 
INF-OMop[ -CUt-CAUS-HAB-FV 
"There is a machete that he keeps wanting to cut you with’ (NF. Narr15) 


Another strategy for marking instruments is the use of the comitative clitic 
nV= (see 85.2). This clitic may be used without the causative suffix on the verb, 
as in (65), or may combine with a verb with a causative, as in (66), which is 
interpreted as emphasizing the instrument. 


(65) kühómpweérà nènsandò 
ku-hompwer-a ne=N-sando 
INF-hammer-FV COM=NP9-hammer 


“to hit with a hammer’ 


(66) kühómpwérésà nènsandò 
ku-hompw-er-es-a  ne=N-sando 
INF-hammer-CAUS-FV COM=NP9-hammer 
“to hit with a hammer (not with something else)’ (NF_Elic17) 


The instrumental meaning ofthe causative is also found in nouns derived from 
causative verbs with the suffix -o (see also $4.2 on nominal derivation). 


(67) ci-bbükürisó ‘bellows’ kù-bbùkùr-à “to stoke a fire’ 
cì-fwìnkìsò ‘stopper, seal’ kü-fwink-à ‘to seal’ 
ci-kürisó ‘broom’ kù-kùr-à ‘to sweep’ 
cí-àrisó ‘latch’ kú-àr-à ‘to close’ 


The causative can also be used in combination with the reflexive prefix ri-/ki- 
to indicate an action that someone is pretending to perform, as in (68-69). 
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(68) akurionésa búryò 
a-6ku-ri-on-es-a bu-ryó 
SM -NPST.IPFV-REFL-snore-CAUS-FV NP14-just 
“She was just pretending to snore? 
(69) kùrízyùmìnìzà (cf. kùzyúmìnìnà ‘be unconscious’) 
ku-rí-zyúm-iniz-a 
INF-REFL-be hard-INT.CAUS-FV 


‘to pretend to be unconscious’ 


6.3 Applicative 


The applicative is marked by a derivational suffix realized as -ir/-er/-in/-en, de- 
pending on vowel height harmony and nasal harmony (see Sections 2.5.3-2.5.4). 
The four different forms are illustrated in (70). 


(70) küàmbà ‘to speak’ » küàmbirà 'to tell (someone)' 
kùnyènsà ‘to defend’ > kùnyènsèrà ‘to defend for’ 
kùkà:nà ‘to refuse’ > kùká:nìnà ‘to refuse to/for’ 
kùtòmà ‘to charge dowry’ > kütóménà to charge dowry to’ 


The applicative can be realized differently when preceded by a causative suffix. 
Three different realizations of the causative/applicative combination are possible 
(aside from allomorphs due to vowel harmony): -is-ir, -is-iz, -is-ik-iz. All three 
forms are illustrated in (71) with the verb zw ‘come out’. Note that in all cases, 
the causative precedes the applicative, as is typical for many Bantu languages 
(Hyman 2003b). 


(71) kuzwisira ~ kuzwisiza ~ küzwisikizà 
ku-zw-is-ir/iz/ikiz-a 
INF-come Out-CAUS-APPL-FV 


‘to take out to/for’ 


With verbs that take a short causative, the addition of the applicative suffix 
leads to similar forms, e.g. -s-ir, -s-iz, and -s-ik-iz, as illustrated in (72) with the 
causative verb bi:s “wake up (someone). 

(72) kubu:sira 
ku-bú:-s-ir-a 
INF-wake-CAUS-APPL-FV 
‘to wake up for/on behalf of 
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(73) kübü:sizà 
ku-bú:-s-1z-a 
INF-wake-CAUS-APPL-FV 
‘to wake up for/on behalf of 


(74) kubu:sikiza 
ku-bú:-s-ik-iz-a 
INF-wake-CAUS-?-APPL-FV 
‘to wake up for/on behalf of 


The form -(i)s-ir is the regular combination of the causative -(i)s and the ap- 
plicative -ir. The form -(i)s-iz can be a analyzed as a combination of the causative 
-(i)s, the applicative -ir, and the short causative, which causes the consonant /r/ 
of the applicative to change to /z/. The form -(i)s-ik-iz is similar to the form - 
(i)s-iz, but contains an extra epenthetic sequence -ik. Similar forms where the 
combination of causative and applicative contains an unexpected /k/ are seen in, 
for instance, Nyakyusa. Hyman (2003a) shows that the appearance of /k/ is re- 
lated to the spirantization of the root-final consonant caused by the addition of 
the causative suffix. When an additional applicative suffix is used, spirantization 
targets the final consonant of the applicative suffix instead, which spirantizes 
to /s/, but the original root-final consonant is reinterpreted as /k/ (rather than 
the original non-spirantized consonant). This subsequently led to the insertion 
of -ik with applicativized causatives, even with those verb roots that were never 
subject to spirantization. A similar scenario may account for the use of -ik in the 
combination of causative and applicative in Fwe. While in Fwe, applicativized 
causatives never show the reinterpretation of the verb’s last root consonant to 
/k/, it is possible that this took place in an earlier stage of the language and has 
since been undone through analogy. 

The applicative is highly productive: it can be added to any verb stem, and its 
semantic and syntactic functions are very stable. There are also some verbs that 
appear to feature a lexicalized, unproductive applicative suffix, but that are not 
attested without the applicative suffix. Examples are given in (75). 


(75) arira ‘follow (in order of birth)’ 
dékèshèrà “move the shoulders in a dancing movement’ 
füzirà ‘blow on/fan a fire’ 
gángirà ‘freeze’ 
kabira ‘enter’ 
kacikira “get interrupted’ 
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kákàtirà “get stuck’ 

ròbèrà ‘capsize; to eat fast’ 

subira ‘be red’ 

tombwera ‘weed’ 

zumina ‘believe, agree; accept a marriage proposal’ 
zyambira ‘gather’ 


Other verbs with a lexicalized applicative suffix do occur in their underived 
form, but there are unsystematic differences in meaning between the underived 
verb and the verb featuring the applicative, as in (76). 


(76) kümbirà ‘beg’ - kòmba ‘shout, howl’ 
shüminà ‘tie’ - shümà ‘bite’ 
ra:rira ‘eat dinner’ - râ:rà ‘sleep’ 
shèndèkèrà ‘mock’ - shéndékà ‘put in a leaning position’ 


A verb cannot take more than one applicative suffix. The intensive suffix, 
which formally consists of the reduplication of the applicative suffix, carries nei- 
ther the syntactic nor the semantic functions of the applicative, and is therefore 
analyzed separately in §6.8. Verbs that have a lexicalized applicative suffix do 
take an applicative suffix in the appropriate syntactic and semantic contexts, pro- 
viding further evidence that the apparent applicative suffix has been reanalyzed 
as part of the root. For instance, the verb zyambir ‘gather’ contains an element 
-ir that functions as part of the verb stem, and therefore allows the addition of 
the applicative suffix, as in (77). 


(77) bàkwèsì bàndizyàmbirírà 
ba-kwesi ba-ndi-zyambir-ir-á 
SM2-PROG SMa-OM¡sG-gather-APPL-FV 
“They are gathering for me. (NF_Elic17) 


The applicative suffix increases the valency of the verb by allowing the expres- 
sion of an extra, applied object. When the applicative derivation is used with an 
intransitive verb, such as the verb berek ‘work’, it derives a transitive verb bereker 
‘work for’, as in (78). 


(78) ndibérékéré 
ndi-berék-er-e 
OM4sG-WOrk-APPL-PFV.SBJV 
"Work for me. (NF Elic15) 
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When used with a transitive verb, the applicative derives a ditransitive verb 
taking two objects. The order of the two objects is free: the applied object can 
either be the first object, as in (79), or the second object, as in (80). 

(79) tüzyá:kír ómwáncé njàó 
tu-zya:nk-ir-á o-mu-ánce N-juo 
SMIpr-build-APPL-EV AUG-NP¡-child NPo-house 
'...so that we build a house for the child. (NF_Narr15) 


(80) náàürirá èziryò àbânè 
ná-a-ur-ir-á e-zi-río a-ba-án-e 
PST.SMi-DUY-APPL-FV AUG-NPg-food AUG-NP5-child-POsS3sc 
“S/he bought food for her/his children. (ZF Elic14) 


It is possible for either the applied object to be pronominalized with an object 
marker on the verb, as in (81), or the direct object, as in (82), or both, as in (83). 
When both objects are marked by object markers, the applied object is marked 
closest to the verb stem, and the reverse order is not possible, as shown by the 
ungrammaticality of (84). Example (85), which involves an animate applied object 
(‘you’) and an animate direct object (‘him’) shows that animacy does not play a 
role, as the applied object is still closest to the verb stem. Note that Fwe only 
allows multiple object markers if at least one has an animate referent (see 87.2). 
(81) abasanzira ótüsübà 

a-baH-sanz-ir-á o-tu-súba 
SMi-OM2-Wash-APPL-FV AUG-NP¡z-dish 
‘S/he washes the dishes for her. 


(82)  àtùsànzìrá banyina 
a-tug-sanz-ir-á ba-nyina 
SM1-OM43-Wash-APPL-FV NPa-mother 
‘S/he washes them for her/his mother. 
(83) àtùbàsànzírà 
a-tug-ba-sanz-ir-á 
SM1-OM13-OMa-Wash-APPL-EV 
‘S/he washes them for her’ 
(84) “abatusanzira 
a-bag-tug-sanz-ir-á 
SM1-OMa-OM14-Wash-APPL-EV 
Intended: ‘S/he washes them for her’ (NF_Elic17) 
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(85) ndàmùkùdáminì 
ndi-a-mu-ku-dam-ín-i 
SMISG-PST-OM1-OMasG-beat-APPL-NPST.PEV 


Tve beaten him for you. 


When an applicative verb is passivized, either object of the applicative can 
become the subject. Compare the active clause in (86) with the passive version 
in (87), where the direct object has become the subject, and in (88), where the 
applied object has become the subject. 

(86) azya:kira mwancè kàjûò 
a-zyapk-ir-a E mu-ánce ka-júo 
SMi-build-APPL-FV NP¡-child NP1a-room 
'S/He builds a room for the child’ 


(87) kàjúò kazya:kirwa mwâncè 
ka-júo ka-zya:k-ir-w-a mw-ánce 
NP1a-room $Mj2-build-APPL-PASS-FV NP¡-child 
"The room is built for the child? 

(88) mwáncè àzyà:kìrwá kàjüó 
mu-ánce a-zya:nk-ir-w-á ka-júo 
NP¡-child sM¡-build-APPL-PASS-EV NP4-room 
“The child is built a room for: (NF_Elic17) 


The applicative can be used to express an action performed for the benefit of 
someone, as in (89), where the beneficiary is ómükéntü wàkwé ‘his wife’, and in 
(90), where the beneficiary is àbáné ‘her children’. The applicative can also be 
used with a malefactive meaning, i.e. an action performed to the detriment of 
the recipient, e.g. the first person singular in (91), or bantu ‘people’ in (92). 

(89) nàhüríri ómükéntü wakw' ómùròrà 
na-ur-ir-i o-mu-kéntu u-akwé o-mu-rora 
SM1.PST-buy-APPL-NPST.PFV AUG-NP1-WOman PP4-POSS38G AUG-NP3-soap 
‘He bought soap for his wife. (ZF Elic14) 
(90) èzìbyá èzò naa'siya náàzísìyìrà àbânè 
e-zi-bya e-zo na-á-sin-á 
AUG-NPg-item AUG-DEM.IIIg REM-SM,-leave-FV<REL> 
na-a-zi-si-ir-a a-ba-an-e 
REM-SM4-OMg-leave-APPL-FV AUG-NP3-child-POSS35G 
"The items that she left, she left them for her children’ (ZF Conv13) 
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(91) 


(92) 


shoshak’ ókündizyónàwirà mashéshwa ángù 

sha-o-shak-a o-ku-ndi-zyón-a-u-ir-a 
INC-SM2sG-Wanf-EV AUG-INEF-OM1sG-destroy-PLI-SEP-APPL-EV 
ma-shéshwa a-angú 

NPg-marriage PP¿-POSS1SG 

“You now want to destroy [for me] my marriage’ (NF_Narr15) 
kuhibira bàntù màshérénì mbúbbì 

ku-híb-ir-a ba-ntu ma-sheréni N-bu-bbí 
INF-steal-APPL-FV NP2-person NP¢-money COP-NP1a-bad 
‘Stealing money from people is bad: (NF_Elic17) 


Applicatives can have a substitutive function, where the applied object refers 
to someone on whose behalf the action is performed, as in (93-94). 


(93) 


(94) 


ndihítwiré bük' éyi kwàóbét 

ndi-hítur-ir-e Q-buká  e-í kwa-obet 
OMjsG-Carry-APPL-PFV.SBJV NPo-book AUG-DEM.I9 NP47-Orbet 
‘Carry this book for me to Orbet. (ZF_Elic14) 


ndàmùká:nìnì 

ndi-a-mu-ká:n-in-i 

SM4sG-PST-OM;-refuse-APPL-NPST.PFV 

Tve refused on his behalf? (Context: someone wants to take the 
belongings of a third person, who is not present. The speaker refuses on 
behalf of this absent third person.) (NF Elic17) 


The applied object can also be interpreted as the reason of the action, as in 
(95-97). 


(95) 


(96) 
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mbondisanzir’ ómùrá:rìrò tüsübà 

mbo-ndi-sanz-ir-é o-mu-ra:riro tu-súba 
NEAR.FUT-SM4sG-Wash-APPL-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP3-dinner NP,3-dish 
‘I will wash the dishes for dinner: 

ndizyà:kir' ómündáré 'wángù cióngó 

ndi-zya:yk-ir-a o-mu-ndaré u-angú ci-ongo 
SM1sG-build-APPL-FV AUG-NP3-maize PP3-POSS15G NP7-storage 

‘I am building a storage for my maize’ (NF_Elic17) 


6.3 Applicative 


(97) kòó:rì òkùyíbèrèkèrà mámwézi mbóyìbèrèkèré èmyézi yòbirè yòtâtwè 
ka-o-ó:r-i o-ku-í-berek-er-a mü-mu-ézi 
NEG-SM56G-Can-NEG AUG-INF-OMo-Wwork-APPL-FV NP13-NP3-month 
mbo-ó-ii-berek-er-é e-mi-ézi i-o-biré 
NEAR.FUT-SM35sG-OMg-WOrk-APPL-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP4-month PP4-CON=two 
i-o-tátwe 
PP4-CON-three 
"You cannot work for it in a month, you will work for it for two or three 
months: (Context: discussing how long it takes to earn 2000 Namibian 
dollars.) (ZF_Conv13) 


The applicative can also be used to add a locative noun phrase, with two pos- 
sible functions: either to express a direction or goal, or to express focus on the 
locative (see Gunnink & Pacchiarotti forthcoming for a detailed discussion of 
Fwe applicatives when used with locative phrases). While locative phrases can 
also be added to underived verbs, the use of the applicative causes the locative 
phrase to be interpreted as a direction or goal. This is illustrated with the verb 
shotok ‘jump’, where a locative with the underived verb is interpreted as that 
which is jumped on or over, as in (98-99), but used with an applicative, the loca- 
tive expresses a direction, as in (100). 


(98) nàshótòkì akayézi 
na-shótok-i a-ka-yezi 
SM,.PST-jump-NPST.PFV AUG-NP45-stream 
‘S/he jumped over the stream, (ZF_Elic14) 


(99) ndókùríshòtòkà 
ndi-ó-ku-rí-shotok-a 
PP1sG-CON-INF-OMs-jump-FV 
"Then I stepped on it? (ZF_Narr13) 


(100) àshótókérá mùmênjì 
a-shogtok-er-áà  mu-ma-‹ínji 
SM,-jump-APPL-FV NP4g-NPg-Water 
‘S/he jumps into the water’ (NF Elic15) 


Whether the applicative is required to express a direction or goal depends on 
the lexical verb. For certain motion verbs, a location, such as a source or direction, 
is part of their lexical semantics, and as such these verbs can be combined with 
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a locative phrase without the use of the applicative derivation. This is the case 
for, for instance, the verb zw ‘leave’, which includes the source (the place from 
which one leaves) in its lexical semantics, and therefore the use of a locative 
noun phrase referring to the source does not require an applicative, as in (101). 
Verbs that include direction as inherent part of their lexical semantics also do 
not require the applicative to combine with a locative noun phrase expressing 
direction, such as the verb yend ‘go, walk’ in (102), y ‘go’ in (103), and ke:zy 
‘come’ in (104). 
(101) àmàróhà àzwá hàcìrábì 

a-ma-roha a-zw-a ha-ci-rabi 

AUG-NP¢-blood sMạ-come_ out-Fv NP45-NP;-wound 

“Blood comes from the wound. (NF Elic15) 


(102) ndiyéndè büryó kümünzi 
ndi-énd-e bu-ryo ku-mu-nzi 
SM1SG-BO-PFV.SBJV NP14-just NP47-NP3-village 
‘Let me just go home. (ZF_Narr14) 


(103) ndiyá kwaséshéke 
ndi-y-á kwa-sesheke 
SM1SG-EO-EV NP¡;-Sesheke 
‘Iam going to Sesheke' (ZF_Elic13) 


(104) nàbàké:zyà kúmùnzí 'wábò 
na-ba-a-ké:zy-a kú-mu-nzÍ u-abó 
REM-SM3-PST-COME-FV NP47NP3-village PP4-DEM.III? 
“She was coming to her village’? (ZF Narr15) 


In motion verbs where the direction is not part of the verb’s lexical semantics, 
the use of a locative noun phrase expressing a direction requires the use of the 
applicative. This is illustrated with the verb butuk ‘run’ in (105), shófok ‘jump’ in 
(106), and hit ‘pass’ in (107). 

(105) kùnjúò yakwé àbütükírà 
N-ku-N-júo i-akwé a-bugtuk-ir-á 
COP-NP47-NP9-house PP9-POSS35G SM,-run-APPL-FV 
“S/He is running to his house. 

(106) àshòtòkérá muménji 
a-shogtok-er-á  mu-ma-inji 
SM,-jump-APPL-FV NP1g-NP¿-Water 
“S/He jumps into the water. (NF_Elic15) 
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(107) bókè:zyà kühítirà hámünzi 
ba-ó-ke:zy-a ku-hít-ir-a há-mu-nzi 
PP9-CON=COME-FV INF-pass-APPL-FV NP15-NP3-village 
“Then they passed over a village. (ZF_Narr13) 


As seen in (108), the use of the applicative to add a locative argument does not 
necessarily involve (physical) movement. 


(108) ècí cìntù kàbábbòzérá aba 'bambwa cìntúnjí 
e-ci ci-ntu ka-bá-bbonz-er-á a-bá ba-mbwá 
AUG-DEM.I; NP;-thing PST.IPFV-SMa-bark-APPL-EV AUG-DEM.I» NPa-doE 
Q-ci-ntu-njí 
COP-NP;-thing-what 
"This thing that the dogs are barking at, what is it?’ (ZF_Narr14) 


The applicative can also be used to express focus on the locative, a function 
also seen in various other Bantu languages (see Pacchiarotti 2020: 145 for an 
overview). This use of the applicative often (but not necessarily) combines with 
a cleft construction, the most common construction in Fwe for expressing focus 
(see also §13.4). As seen in (109-111), the direction/goal semantics otherwise seen 
in applicatives combined with locative noun phrases is not part of the use of the 
applicative to focus a locative. 


(109) bàbbónádì kwasiòma bábèrèkérà 
ba-bbonadi Q-kwa-sioma  bá-berek-er-á 
NP5-Bonard COP-NP1;-Sioma SMa.REL-work-APPL-FV 


“Mr. Bonard, it is in Sioma that he works: 


(110) ècìbàka òkù asèbèzèra mùkéntù wángù küré: écibaka òkù ndísèbèzérà 
e-ci-baka o-ku á-sebez-er-á mu-kéntu 
AUG-NP7-place AUG-DEM.Ij7 SM1.REL-Work-APPL-FV NP,-Woman 
u-angú Ø-ku-ré: e-ci-baka o-ku 
PP4-POSS15G COP-NP1;-long AUG-NP7-place AUG-DEM.147 
ndí-sebez-er-á 
SM1sG-WOrk-APPL-FV 
"The place where my wife works is far from the place where I work’ 
(ZF_Elic13) 
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(111) páhà rímàniná èkàndé ryángù 
p-aha ri-man-in-a e-Ø-kandé ri-angú 
COP46-DEM. Ig SM5-end-APPL-FV AUG-NP5-Story PPs-POSS1SG 
"This is where my story ends’ (NF. Narr15) 


The applicative can also be used to focus morphologically locative noun phrases 
that refer to a time rather than a place. Locative class 16 can be used in Fwe with 
both locative and temporal interpretations, and the applicative can also be used 
to express focus when the temporal interpretation is intended, as in (112). 


(112) pahò naabahindira 
p-aho na-á-a-bag-hind-ir-á 
COP46-DEM.IIIq5 REM-SM1-PST-OMa-take-APPL-FV<REL> 
"That's when he took her: (ZF_Narr15) 


The argument added by the applicative derivation may also express manner. 
This interpretation is only available in relative clauses introduced by the class 18 
demonstrative òmò (the way) how’, used as relativizer, as in (113-115). 


(113) ndishaka òmò azyimbira 
ndi-shak-á o-mo á-zyigmb-ir-á 
SM1sG-like-EV AUG-DEM.IIIqg SMj.REL-SINg-APPL-FV 
‘I like the way s/he sings. (NF Elic15) 


(114)  kàbásümwiná òmò nibakaharira 
ka-bá-sugmwin-á o-mo 
PST.IPFV-SM2-TepoOrt-FV AUG-DEM.IIH§ 
ni-bá-a-ka-hanr-ir-á 
REM-SM5-PST-DIST-liVE-APPI-FV«REL» 


“They were reporting how they had been living’ (NF_Narr15) 


(115)  òmò nibáfwirà abò bámùcémbérè 
o-mo ni-ba-a-fw-ir-a a-bo 
AUG-DEM.IIIjg REM-SMa-PST-die-APPL-FV<REL> AUG-DEM.II› 
bá-mu-cémbere 
NPa-NP¡-old_woman 
‘the way that old lady died’ (ZF_Narr15) 


Verbs that have an applicative suffix that carries a different function than man- 
ner, such as benefactive, may also be used in a relative clause headed by òmò, as 
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in (116). Only one applicative suffix is used, which carries both benefactive and 


manner functions simultaneously, as in (117); as the ungrammaticality of (118) 


shows, repeating the applicative suffix is not possible. This is in line with the 


general restriction on combining two applicative suffixes on the same verb. 


(116) 


(117) 


(118) 


ndisháká ómw' áhikírà 

ndi-shak-á o-mo á-higk-ir-á 

SM1sG-like-EV AUG-DEM.III4g SMj.REL-COOk-APPL-FV 

‘I ike the way she cooks: 

ndisháká ómw' ábàhikírà 

ndi-shak-á o-mo á-bag-higk-ir-á 
SM1sG-like-EV AUG-DEM.IIIqg SMq.REL-OM3-COOk-APPL-FV 
‘I like the way she cooks for them. 


*ndisháká ómw' ábàhikirírà 


The applicative is combined with the reflexive prefix rí-/kí- and the adverb 
buryo ‘just, only’, to express a useless or purposeless action, as in (119-121). 


(119) 


(120) 


(121) 


èrí 'sózü rìrìtùmbùkírá bùryò 

e-ri Q-sozü  ri-crig-tugmbuk-ir-á bu-ryo 
AUG-DEM.Is NP5-grass SMs5-REFL-burn-APPL-FV NP44-0nly 
"This grass burns easily: 


èzi zìzwâtò zicipité kono zirifwírà búryò 

e-zí zi-zwáto zi-cip-ite konó 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPs-cloth smg-become cheap-sTAT but 
zi-rig-fw-ír-a bu-ryó 

SMg-REFL-die-APPL-FV NP14-only 

‘These clothes are cheap, but they won’t last long (lit. ‘they will just 
break’)? (NF Elic15) 

ómüntü ariambiraambira bùryô 

o-mu-ntu á-rig-ambira-amb-ir-á ^ bu-ryó 
AUG-NP,-person SM,.REL-PL2-talk-APPL-FV NPy4-just 
‘A person who just talks..' (NF Elic17) 
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6.4 Neuter 


The neuter is expressed with a suffix -ahar. This suffix is unproductive: all the 
attested examples are listed in (122). 


(122)  bônà ‘see’ bonahara ‘be visible’ 
fosa ‘sin, make a mistake’ fòsàhàrà “be wrong, be a bad person’ 
panga ‘do, make’ pangahara ‘happen, take place’ 
sèpà ‘trust, hope’ sèpàhàrà ‘be honest, important’ 
shaka ‘want, need’ shakahara “be necessary’ 
tèndà ‘do, make’ tèndàhàrà ‘happen, take place’ 
wana ‘find’ wanahara ‘be found, occur’ 
zyiba ‘get to know’ zyibahara ‘be known, famous’ 


The use of the neuter derivation causes the agent of the action to be deleted 
and the patient to be expressed as a subject. This is illustrated in (123) with the 
verb bón ‘see’; underived, the patient (that which is seen) is expressed as the 
object, and derived with the neuter suffix -ahar, the patient is expressed as the 
subject. 


(123) òcìbwènè éni cibonahara 
o-cin-bwenne éni ci-bogn-ahar-á 
SM2sG-OM;-S€€.STAT yes SM7-see-NEUT-FV 
‘Do you see it?’ ‘Yes, it’s visible? (NF. Elic15) 


Unlike the passive, the neuter does not allow the reintroduction of the agent 
as a peripheral participant, as shown by the ungrammaticality of (124). 


(124) “nibawanahara kwángù 
ni-ba-a-wan-ahar-a ku-angu 
REM-SM5-PST-find-NEUT-FV NP1;-POSS1SG 
Intended: ‘S/he was found by me. (NF_Elic17) 


The neuter presents the event as having no agent. The neuter verb bonahar 
is interpreted as ‘look, be visible’. It does not imply being looked at by an agent, 
merely that being looked at is a possibility, e.g. the subject is “potentially or 
factually affected” (Schadeberg 2003: 75), and the agent is backgrounded. The 
complete backgrounding of the agent is seen with the neuter verb wanahar in 
(125), which focuses on the assumption that the profit will exist, rather than who, 
if anyone, will be present to find it. 
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(125) éngürisó yàkwé mboyiwanaharé 
e-N-gurisó i-akwé mbo-í-wan-ahar-é 
AUG-NP9-profit PP9-POSS3sG NEAR.FUT-SMg-find-NEUT-PFV.SBJV 
‘Her profit can/will be found’ (ZF_Conv13) 


The neuter suffix -ahar in Fwe is a borrowing from Lozi. Lozi has a number 
of different neuter suffixes, including the suffix -ahal, which is unproductive ac- 
cording to Gowlett (1967: 60-61), as it only occurs in a fixed set of verbs. The suffix 
-ahar has acquired a productivity of its own in Fwe, as it is used in verbs that do 
not use it in Lozi, such as the Fwe verb wanahar ‘be found, occur’, which does not 
have a Lozi counterpart with the suffix -ahal. Other Bantu languages spoken in 
the same region have also acquired the neuter suffix -ahar (or variants thereof). 
Seidel (2008: 245) notes the use of -ahar as a neuter in Yeyi, also attributing it to 
influence from Lozi. The use of the suffix -hala ‘neuter’ is described for Subiya 
by Jacottet (1896: 77). It is likely that all these languages borrowed the suffix from 
Lozi, as Lozi is the only language in which the suffix -ahar is morphologically 
analyzable as a combination of the neuter suffixes -ah and -al (Gowlett 1967: 60). 
Nonetheless, the wide-spread use of -ahar as a neuter suffix in languages that 
have been in contact with Lozi is surprising, as -ahar is only one of the neuter 
suffixes used in Lozi, and it is not the most frequent or the most productive form 
of the neuter. 

Fwe also has another suffix that expresses neuter, viz. -isik/-esek, which can 
be analyzed as a combination of the productive causative suffix -is, and a suffix 
that may be the reflex of the suffix *-1k reconstructed with neuter meaning for 
Proto-Bantu? (Schadeberg & Bostoen 2019: 173). Neuter -isik/-esek is found with 
only two verbs, wan ‘find’, which may also take the neuter suffix -ahar without 
a change in meaning, as in (126), and o:r ‘can’, as in (127). 


(126) kuwanisika ~ kùwànàhàrà 
ku-wan-isik-a ku-wan-ahar-a 
INF-find-NEUT-FV  INF-find-NEUT-FV 
‘to be found’ 


(127) kòò:rèsèka 
ku-o:r-esek-a 
INF-Can-NEUT-FV 
‘to be possible’ 


“Traces of an earlier neuter(-like) suffix that may have been a reflex of *-1k are conspicuously 
absent; no verbs have been recorded which can be analyzed as a combination of a verb stem 
with a now-petrified neuter-like suffix. 
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Possibly, the suffix -isik/-esek was the original, native neuter suffix in Fwe, and 
was gradually replaced by the Lozi neuter suffix -ahar, a development also seen 
in various other languages that are in contact with Lozi. 


6.5 Separative 


The separative derivation makes use of the suffixes -ur (transitive) and -uk (in- 
transitive). Schadeberg & Bostoen (2019: 186) analyze the common core meaning 
of this derivation in Bantu to be “movement out of some original position”, and 
hence propose the term separative. This semantic characterization fits the use of 
the separative in Fwe as well. 

The transitive separative suffix has four allomorphs -ur/-or/-un/-on, condi- 
tioned by vowel harmony (see §2.5.3) and nasal harmony (see §2.5.4). The intran- 
sitive separative has two allomorphs -uk/-ok conditioned by vowel harmony. An 
example of the intransitive and transitive separative derivation of the verb ' ar 
‘close’ is given in (128-129). 

(128) kúàrùrà 
kú-ar-ur-a 
INF-close-SEP.TR-FV 
‘to open (tr.)’ 

(129) kúàrùkà 
kú-ar-uk-a 
INF-close-SEP.INTR-FV 
‘to open (intr.)’ 

Verbs with the intransitive separative suffix -uk function as change-of-state 


verbs; they receive a modal interpretation in the present tense (130), and a present 
reading when used with the stative suffix -ite (131). 


(130)  émpótó ìbbámúkà 
e-N-potó  ¡-bbam-uk-á 
AUG-NP9-pot sMo-break-SEP.INTR-FV 


‘A pot can break. (a warning to someone who is handling a pot 
carelessly) 


(131) èzi zizyabarò zìcèrúkìtè 
e-Zi zi-zyabaro zi-cenr-úk-ite 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-cloth SMg-tear-SEP.INTR-STAT 
"These clothes are torn? (NF Elic15) 
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The separative derivation may occur in a large number of verbs and its se- 
mantics is quite predictable, but there are also many verbs that may not take the 
separative, as well as verbs that take the separative that may not occur without 
it, and verbs where the semantic import of the separative is unclear. Most verbs 
that take the separative derivation may occur with either the transitive or the 
intransitive form, as in Table 6.4. 


Table 6.4: Transitive and intransitive separative verbs 


Transitive separative Intransitive separative 

arumuna ‘roll (tr.)’ arumuka ‘roll (intr. 

bbátùrà ^ ‘separate (tr.)’ bbátükà ‘separate (intr.), be 
separated’ 

kumbura ‘peel, strip’ kumbuka “come off in strips, be 
peeled/stripped off 

kúzyùrà ‘peela mongongo nut” kúzyùkà ‘be peeled (of a mongongo 
nut)’ 

turura ‘pierce’ turuka ‘burst’ 


Some verbs that may take a separative suffix are also attested in an underived 
form, or are also attested with another derivational suffix, such as the impositive 
-ik/-am, or the extensive -ar/-an, as shown in Table 6.5. 

Many separative verbs, however, are not attested in their underived form, and 
the separative cannot be freely used to derive new verbs from any existing verb 
stem. There are also many verbs apparently consisting of a separative suffix 
which lack separative semantics, as in (132). 


(132) bbukura ‘stoke a fire’ 
cùncùrà ‘stumble’ 
bárùkà ‘taste a crop to test if it’s ripe’ 
bútùkà ‘run’ 


What further underscores the semi-productive status of the separative is that 
some verbs with the transitive separative suffix -ur do not function as transitive 
verbs, such as “/inturd ‘lie with bent knees’, shwahura ‘be disappointed, give up’, 
sùkùrà ‘doze’. There are also verbs with the intransitive separative -uk that are 
not intransitive, such as cébuka ‘look behind at, kàntükà ‘cross (a road, river)’, 
toroka ‘translate, explain’. 
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Table 6.5: Separative verbs from underived verbs 


Underived verb 


Separative 
ròngòrà ‘unload’ ronga ‘load’ 
rwárùkà ^ “become better’ rwârà ‘become sick’ 
vwìkùrà ‘uncover’ vwika ‘cover’ 
zyarura ‘take blankets off zyara ‘make the bed’ 
the bed’ 
Separative Other derivational suffix 
cánkùrà ‘remove from the cánkìkà ‘put on the fire’ 
fire’ 
furumuna ‘put upright’ furumika ‘place upside 
furiimana down’ 
‘be initiated (of 
girls)’ 
hángùrà ^ ‘remove froma hanjika ‘put in a high 
high position’ position’ 
kambura ‘remove (from on kambika ‘put on top of each 
top of each other) kámbàmà other’ 
‘be on top of each 
other’ 
zyabura ‘undress’ zyabara ‘dress’ 
lapurura “take mud from a lapika ‘put mud on a wall’ 


wall’ 


The separative suffix also occurs in a reduplicated form. Like its unredupli- 


cated counterpart, the reduplicated separative suffix undergoes both vowel and 


nasal harmony, surfacing as either -urur, -oror, -unun or -onon. The intransitive 


variant of the reduplicated separative is -uruk, also subject to vowel and nasal 


harmony. The distribution of the reduplicated and unreduplicated separative ap- 


pears to be lexical, with the reduplicated form mainly (but not exclusively) oc- 
curring with verbs that also occur as underived verb stems. Verbs with the redu- 
plicated separative suffix and their underived counterpart, if attested, are given 


in Table 6.6. 


When the separative suffix -ur is used in combination with the applicative 
suffix -ir, the form of the combined suffix is -wir, in which the vowel /u/ of the 
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Table 6.6: The reduplicated separative suffix 


Underived verb Separative verb 

gaba ‘close a kraal?  gábùrùrà ‘open a kraal’ 

hésha ‘plait hair’ héshorora ‘take out plaits’ 

kiya ‘lock’ kiyurura ‘unlock’ 

- - "lonzoroka ‘be thread-like, stretching (like 
okra)’ 

ramba ‘plaster a wall” ràmbürürà ^ 'smoothen a plastered wall’ 

shumina “tie shúmùnùnà ‘untie’ 

shwénà ‘become tired’ shwèntnika ‘become rested’ 


separative suffix has devocalized to a glide. This is illustrated with the separative 
verb bbukur ‘blow on a fire’ in (133). 


(133) òndibbukwir' ómùrìrò 
o-ndi-bbuk-wir-é o-mu-riro 
SM55G-0Misg-blow. on. fire-SEP.TR.APPL-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP3-fire 
‘Blow on the fire for me. (NF Elic17 


When the separative suffix combines with a more productive causative or pas- 
sive suffix, the separative suffix is directly adjacent to the verb stem, as illustrated 
for the combination of the separative suffix and the passive suffix in (134). This 
ordering is consistent with the tendency for morphemes with a higher produc- 
tivity, like the causative and the passive, to occur at the periphery of a word, and 
for less productive morphemes, such as the separative, to be closer to the verb 
stem. 


(134) zazyanguriwa 
zi-a-zyang-ur-iw-a 
SMg-PST-harvest-SEP.TR-PASS-FV 
“Are they harvested?’ (NF_Elic17) 


The separative expresses a movement out of an original position. This is illus- 
trated in (135-136), taken from a narrative in which one of the main characters, a 
lion, has hidden his teeth. The hiding of the teeth is described in (135) using the 
verb zi:k ‘hide’. Afterwards, the other main character, a girl, goes to retrieve the 
teeth from their hiding place. This is described in (136) using the same verb with 
the separative suffix, zi:kur ‘retrieve from its hiding place’. 
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(135) òndávú nakazi:ki aménò akwè hàcítwè 
o-Q-ndavu  na-ka-zí:k-i a-ma-ino a-akwé 
AUG-NP1ạ-lion SM1.PST-DIST-hide-NPST.PEV AUG-NPg-tooth PPạ-POSS4sG 
ha-ci-twé 
NP1¿-NP;-ash 
“The lion has hidden his teeth under the ash. 


(136) ákàzì:kùrà 40 ménó 
á-o-ka-zi:k-ur-a a-o ma-ino 
SMi-AUG-DIST-hide-SEP.TR-FV AUG-DEM.IIIg NP¿-tooth 
“She then dug out those teeth there? (NF Narr15) 


Many verbs with the separative derivation describe various acts of destruction, 
such as cutting, tearing or breaking, as listed in (137). These verbs usually lack 
an underived counterpart. 


(137) bbàmùkà ‘break in half 
bútùrà ‘clear a field (by removing small shrubs and weeds)’ 
camuna ‘cut off a small piece’ 
cènkùrà ‘cut off half 
cérura ‘tear’ 
kóshòrà 'cut/pull off 
kúkùrà ‘cut nails; cut off sides of a grass mat to make it even’ 
kùrùrà ‘cut hair’ 
natura ‘tear’ 
ngwénjürà ‘slash grass (in order to clear a piece of land)’ 
"làmbùkà ‘burst (of a mukusi pod)’ 
pwacura ‘break’ 
rùkùrùrà ‘divorce’ 
tumbura ‘cut and gut a fish’ 
túrùrà ‘pierce’ 
lapura ‘tear’ 
laputura ‘tear’ 


Verbs referring to various acts of removing also often take a separative suffix, 
as in (138). These, too, often lack an underived counterpart. 


(138) cókórà ‘remove skins of maize’ 
dùnkùrà ‘thresh’ 
kúngùrà ‘clean up after a meal’ 
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nyukura ‘uproot’ 

"lòngòmònà ‘hollow out” 

"lòndòrà ‘take out a fingerful of something’ 
sharura ‘pick out, e.g. rotten groundnuts’ 
tompora ‘uproot’ 

tümpürà ‘take a piece of meat from a boiling pot’ 
zübürà ‘take a bit of food from a boiling pot’ 
zyangura ‘harvest’ 

lopora ‘take out flesh, an eye’ 


6.6 Impositive 


Fwe has an impositive suffix -am (intransitive) and -ik (transitive), which give 
the meaning of assuming or putting in a certain position. The transitive imposi- 
tive -ik displays vowel harmony, with an allomorph -ek used after stems with a 
mid-vowel (see §2.5.3 on vowel harmony). Examples of the use of the impositive 
derivation are given in (139). 


(139) cankama ‘stand on the fire (of a pot)’ 
cankika ‘put (a pot) on the fire’ 


There are two verbs where the transitive impositive suffix -ik influences the 
verb’s final root consonant: the verb hang-am/ hanj-ik ‘hang (tr./intr.)’, where the 
root-final plosive /ng/ changes to an affricate /nj/, and the verb dank-am/ dans-ik 
‘be dropped/ drop’, where the root-final plosive /nk/ changes to a fricative /ns/. 
In all other cases, the suffix -ik does not cause changes to the last consonant of 
the verb root, as in (139). 

When the intransitive impositive -am is combined with the separative -un/-uk, 
the vowel /a/ of the suffix -am changes to /u/ under influence of the following 
vowel /u/, as in (140). No other suffixes are attested whose vowel assimilates 
to that of the following separative suffix, nor are there any other cases where 
regressive vowel harmony takes place. As (141) shows, vowel harmony with the 
mid back vowel of the stem is maintained, showing that the assimilation of -am 
to -um precedes the rule of vowel harmony that lowers /u/ to /o/, e.g. /kot-am-un/ 
> /kot-um-un/ > /kot-om-on/. 


(140) a. kùhángàmà 
ku-hang-am-a 
INF-climb-IMP.INTR-FV 


“to climb’ 
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b. kùhángùmùkà 
ku-hang-am-uk-a 
INF-climb-IMP.INTR-SEP.INTR-FV 
‘to fall down’ 


(141) a. kükótàmà 

ku-kot-am-a 
INF-bend-IMP.INTR-FV 
*to bow the head' 

b. kükótómónà 
ku-kot-am-un-a 
INF-bend-IMP.INTR-SEP.INTR-FV 
‘to hold up someone's head’ 


As Table 6.7 shows, any verb that can occur with either the transitive or the 
intransitive impositive suffix may also occur with the other suffix. 


Table 6.7: Transitive and intransitive impositive verbs 


Transitive impositive -ik/-ek Intransitive impositive -am 
dabbika ‘throw into water’ dabbama ‘jump into water’ 
hanjika ‘hang, put in a high hangama ^ ‘be put ina 
position’ hanging/high position’ 
kunika ‘put on a smoking kunama ‘be put on a smoking 
shelve’ shelve’ 
nyòngèkà ‘bend (sideways)’ nyòngama ‘become bent 
(sideways)’ 


Some verb roots that take the impositive transitive suffix do not occur with the 
impositive intransitive suffix -am, but rather with the extensive suffix -ar/-an (see 
also §6.10), or with the separative suffix (see also §6.5), as in Table 6.8. 

The impositive suffix -am/-ik may be used to derive an impositive verb from 
an adjective or an ideophone, as in (142). 


(142) fwiyì ‘short; close (by)’ 
kù-fú-àm-à ‘to approach’ 
kù-fwí-ìk-à ‘to bring closer’ 
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Table 6.8: Impositive verbs from extensive / separative verbs 


Transitive impositive -ik/-ek Extensive / separative 

rémèka ‘injure’ rémana ‘get injured’ 

sumbika ‘impregnate’ sumbara “become pregnant 

tandabika ‘stretch (someone's) tandabara ‘stretch (one’s own) 
legs’ legs’ 

zyabika “dress (someone) zyabara “dress (oneself) 

zyimika ‘put in a standing zyimana — “stand up’ 
position’ 

cankika ‘put on the fire’ cankura ‘remove from the fire’ 

furumika ‘put upside down’ fürümünd ‘put upright’ 

hanjika ‘hang, put in a high hángùrà ‘remove froma 
position’ high/hanging position’ 

kambika ‘stack, put on top of kambura ‘remove from on top of 
each other' each other' 

shémpékà ‘shoulder a load’ shémpura ‘go with a load on one’s 


shoulders’ 


(143) tumpwi ideophone of falling in water 
kù-tùmpw-àm-à ‘to fall in water’ 
kü-tümpw-ik-à ‘to throw into water’ 


The impositive suffix -am/-ik adds the meaning of putting or being put in a 
certain position. In (144), the verb bomb “become wet' is used with the transitive 
impositive to describe putting something in water. 


(144) ndàbómbéki zìzyàbàrò 
ndi-a-bomb-ék-i zi-zyabaro 
SM1sG-PST-become_ wet-IMP.TR-NPST.PFV NPg-cloth 
Tve put the clothes in water. (NF_Elic15) 


In (145), the intransitive impositive verb hángam ‘become high, be put in a 
high position’, is used metaphorically; the speaker is making the claim that life 
has become too high, referring to the increasing complexity of the modern world 
and the skills needed to succeed in it. 
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(145)  òbùhárò shabuhangamitè 
o-bu-háro sha-bu-hanng-ám-ite 
AUG-NP44-life INC-SM,4-become_high-IMP.INTR-STAT 
‘Life has become too demanding (lit. “high”)? (ZF_Conv13) 


The intransitive impositive suffix -am creates a change-of-state verb, e.g. to 
assume, or to be put, in a certain position. As is typical of change-of-state verbs, 
intransitive impositive verbs have a hypothetical interpretation in the present 
construction (146), and a present state interpretation when combined with a sta- 
tive (147). The combination of the intransitive impositive suffix with the stative 
suffix results in a number of allomorphs, which are discussed in §9.3 on the sta- 
tive suffix. 


(146) mùkàmbámà 
mu-kapmb-am-a 
SMop[-ascend-IMP.INTR-FV 
“[ifyou do like that] You'd ascend’ (NF Elic15) 

(147) cihangamitè 
ci-hanng-ám-ite 
SM;-hang-IMP.INTR-STAT 
‘It hangs. (NF_Elic17) 

The intransitive impositive -am refers to assuming a position without express- 


ing an agent that caused this position, as in (148). The transitive impositive -ik/-ek, 
however, requires the expression of both the agent and the patient, as in (149). 


(148) ziküni 
zi-kunn-Í 
SM1g-smoke-IMP.INTR.STAT 
"They [the fish] are on the smoking shelve’ 

(149) nindakun‘ik’ énswi 
gll ní-ndi-a-kün-ik-á e-N-swí 
REM-SM1sG-PST-smoke-IMP.TR-EFV AUG-NP4o-fish 
Tve put the fish on a smoking shelve’ (NF_Elic15) 


6.7 Pluractional 


Fwe has two derivational strategies that express a pluractional, an event that 
is in some way repeated. Event repetition can be interpreted in many different 
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ways; events may be interpreted as repeated on a single occasion, or on multiple 
occasions, or on different locations. Event repetition may also be interpreted as 
plurality of arguments. 

In Fwe, pluractionality is expressed by reduplication, a cross-linguistically com- 
mon strategy for pluractional marking (Inkelas 2014: 13-15), or by a derivational 
suffix -a. Both pluractional markers display a similar range of pluractional mean- 
ings, and are therefore treated together in this section. They differ in their con- 
notations of intensity: the pluractional suffix -a is associated with a high degree 
of intensity or completeness, and the pluractional marked by stem reduplication 
marks a low degree of intensity, and may also express negative connotations. 


6.7.1 Pluractional 1: completeness 


The derivational suffix -a marks a pluractional with overtones of intensity or 
completeness. This pluractional is glossed as P11. The pluractional suffix can be 
realized as -a or -ah; the epenthetic [h] is part of a regular process of [h] epenthe- 
sis to break up vowel clusters (see §2.5.2). Unlike other derivational suffixes, the 
pluractional suffix -a is always followed by another derivational suffix. The only 
derivational suffixes with which the pluractional may be used are the separative 
-ur/-uk, the transitive impositive -ik, the applicative -ir, or a combination of the 
separative and the applicative, as in (150). 


(150) Pluractional verbs 


a. Pluractional -a with separative -ur/-uk 


damaura ‘beat up, beat to a pulp’ 
cènkàùkà ‘look over both shoulders’ 
céraura ‘keep on tearing’ 

"lùmàùnà ‘uproot’ 

pwàcàùkà ‘break (intr.) (of multiple objects)’ 
tukaura ‘insult (multiple people)’ 

b. Pluractional a with transitive impositive -ik 
dansaika ‘scatter’ 
hanjaika ‘hang up (multiple objects)’ 
sondaika ‘point (at multiple objects)’ 
uraika “name (multiple people) 

c. Pluractional -a with applicative -ir/-in 
shónjàìrà ‘throw (multiple times)’ 
sosaira ‘keep on poking a fire’ 
shúmàìnà ‘tie (multiple knots)’ 
shwataira ‘keep on whipping’ 
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d. Pluractional -a with separative -ur and applicative -ir 


Slanawina ‘divide (food) among’ 
shonjawira ‘throw (repeatedly) to’ 
hindawira ‘keep taking for’ 
zyónàwirà ‘destroy for’ 


Any verb that can be used with the separative derivation, may take the plurac- 
tional suffix -a. Which impositive or applicative verbs can take the pluractional 
suffix is lexically determined. For the applicative, the pluractional -a can be used 
with verbs that use the applicative as a productive suffix, as in (151), but also with 
many verbs that have a lexicalized applicative suffix, as in (152-153). 


(151) kuzya:kaira 
ku-zya:k-a-ir-a 
INF-build-PL1-APPL-FV 
‘to build for (multiple people)’ cf. kuzya:kira ‘to build for’, küzyá:kà “to 
build’ 


(152) kushwataira 
ku-shwat-a-ir-a 
INF-whip-PL1-APPL-FV 


‘to keep on whipping’ cf. kushwatira ‘to whip’; “kashwata 


(153) kùshúmàìnà 
ku-shúm-a-in-a 
INF-tie-PL1-APPL-FV 


“to tie’ cf. kùshúmìnà ‘to tie’; kashima ‘to bite’ 


Some verbs combining the pluractional with the separative also exist as sep- 
arative verbs without a pluractional; some exist as underived verbs, but not as 
separative verbs; and some are only attested as pluractionals, not as separative 
or underived verbs. Examples of all three types are given in Table 6.9. 

Most pluractional separatives that do not occur without the pluractional lack 
separative semantics. The separative expresses “movement out of an original po- 
sition”, and many separative verbs express destruction or removal (see §6.5 on 
the separative). Pluractional separative verbs that have no separative form with- 
out a pluractional, do not fit this semantic characterization, as the examples in 
(154) show. 
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Table 6.9: The combination of the pluractional and separative suffixes 


Pluractional Separative Underived 
bbátàürà “divide (into more bbátürà ‘divide (into two) - 

than two)’ 

Slàndàùkà ‘disperse’ Slànđùkà ‘disperse’ $ 

táràùkà ‘go step by step’ taruka ‘take a step’ - 

shótàùkà ‘jump up and shétoka ‘jump’ - 

down’ 

damdaura ‘beat up’ - dama ‘beat’ 


Slôntà ‘drip’ 
hara ‘scratch’ 


Slóntàùrà ‘drip continuously’ 
harauka “be scratched all 
over’ 

yéndaura ‘walk around’ - yénda ‘walk, go’ 
kézyaura ‘pick (fruit) - - 

shangaura ‘contribute’ - - 

tangaura ‘provoke’ - - 

zukaura ‘stir’ : a 


(154) Pluractional/separative verbs that lack separative semantics 
a. àmbàùrà ‘discuss’ 
b. kwátàürà “touch all over’ 
c. yèndaura “walk around’ 
zùkàùrà ‘stir’ 


The transitive separative is subject to nasal harmony (see §6.5), and in some 
verbs that combine the pluractional with the separative, nasal harmony is main- 
tained, e.g. "ümàünà ‘uproot’, #landuna ‘divide (food), camauna “divide (food)’. 
In others, nasal harmony is not maintained and the separative is realized with /r/ 
instead, e.g. damaura “beat up’, zyónàùrà ‘destroy’. 

The pluractional suffix -a resembles the initial syllable of the neuter suffix - 
ahar, but this is a chance resemblance, and the neuter is not a combination of a 
pluractional -a plus a suffix -har. The pluractional and the neuter are semantically 
very different, and the neuter suffix is likely to have been borrowed in its entirety 
from Lozi -ahal (see §6.4 on the neuter). 

Unlike most other derivational suffixes, the pluractional -a does not influence 
valency. Most pluractional verbs take their valency from the derivational suffix 
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following the pluractional suffix, namely transitive with the transitive impositive 
-ik, the applicative -ir, and the transitive separative -ur, and intransitive with the 
intransitive separative -uk. Some intransitive verbs, however, take the transitive 
separative -ur rather than the intransitive separative -uk, e.g. yàkàùrà ‘writhe’, 
yéndaura “walk around’. 

The core function of pluractional -a is to indicate that an action happens more 
than once, which can manifest itself in different ways: in a repetition of the ac- 
tion, or in an action involving multiple participants (either agents, patients, or 
recipients), as in (155). 


(155) Without pluractional With pluractional 
bbatura ‘divide into two’ bbátàùrà ‘divide into more than two’ 
cènkùkà ‘look over one’s shoulder’ cènkàùkà ‘look over both shoulders’ 
junta ‘hop’ juntauka ‘hop repeatedly’ 
nyakura ‘kick, stretch a limb’ nyàkàùrà ‘writhe’ 


When used to express multiple participants, intransitives express plurality of 
subjects, as in (156-157), transitives express plurality of patients, as in (158-159), 
and ditransitives express plurality of indirect objects, as in (160-161). This syn- 
tactic alginment is typical for pluractional verbs (see, e.g. Storch & Coly 2017 and 
other papers in the same volume). 


(156) maténdé àcó:káùkìtè 
ma-ténde a-co:k-á-uk-ite 
NPg-leg SMg-break-PLI-SEP.INTR-STAT 
‘His legs are broken’ 


(157) èmpótó zàpwácáùkì 
e-N-potó zi-a-pwac-á-uk-i 
AUG-NP40-pot SMjo-PST-break-PLI-SEP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
“The pots are broken 


(158) | mübóné bèná bàntù bàkwèsì badabbaika bàntù müménji 
mu-bogn-é bená ba-ntu ba-kwesi 
SMop[ -S€E-PFV.SBJV DEM.IV2 NP2-person SMa-PROG 
ba-dabb-a-ik-a ba-ntu mú-ma-ínji 
SM9-throW-PL1-IMP.TR-FV NP2-person NP1s-NP¿-Water 
“Can you see those people? They are throwing people into the water. 
(NF Elic17) 
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(159) òshùmàìné màkôtò 
o-shugm-a-in-é ma-kóto 
SMasG-tie-PLI-APPL-PFV.SBJV NPg-knot 
"Tie knots. (NF Elic15) 


(160) ayabuzya:kaira bantu 
a-yabú-zya:k-a-ir-á ba-ntu 
SM1-LOC.PL-build-PLI-APPL-FV NP9-person 
‘S/he is going around building for people’ 


(161) àkwèsì abahambaika èntàbà 
a-kwesi a-bayy-hayymb-a-ik-a e-N-taba 
SM1-PROG SMj1-0M2-accuse-PLI-IMP.TR-FV AUG-NP19-case 
‘S/he is accusing them of many things. (NF_Elic17) 


Most pluractional verbs are ambiguous between a repeated event reading and 
a multiple participant reading. The pluractional verb pwacauka ‘break’, has a mul- 
tiple participant reading when used with a plural subject in (162), and a repeated 
event reading with a singular subject in (163). 


(162) émpótó zapwacauki 
e-N-poto zi-a-pwac-á-uk-i 
AUG-NP40-pot SMqg-PST-break-PL1-SEP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
"The pots are broken: 
(163) émpótó yàpwácáùkì 
e-N-potó — i-a-pwac-a-uk-i 
AUG-NP9-pot SMo-PST-break-PLI-SEP.INTR-NPST.PEV 


“The pot is broken in many places (after someone hit it repeatedly). 
(NF. Elic17) 


Other verbs only allow a multiple participant reading, as shown in (164) with 
the transitive pluractional shúmàìnà ‘tie (multiple objects)’, which requires a plu- 
ral object, and is ungrammatical with a singular object. 


(164) a. kùshúmàìnà màkôtò 
ku-shúm-a-in-a ma-kóto 
INF-tie-PL1-APPL-FV NPg-knot 
‘to tie knots’ 
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b. *küshümàinà kôtò 
Intended: ‘to tie a knot (repeatedly) (NF Elic17) 


The inverse is also possible, where a plural argument requires the use of the 
pluractional, and the absence of the pluractional suffix is ungrammatical, as in 
(165). 


(165) a. màténdè àcó:káùkìtè 
ma-ténde a-co:k-á-uk-ite 
NPg-leg  sMg-break-PLI-SEP.INTR-STAT 
‘His legs are broken’ 
b. “maténdè àcó:kêtè 
Intended: “His legs are broken’ (NF Elic17) 


More research is needed to study what conditions the availability of the re- 
peated event reading and the multiple participant reading, and under which con- 
ditions a plural participant requires a pluractional verb. 

Pluractional -a can combine with the locative pluractional marker kabú-/yabú- 
(see 811.2) to indicate an event that is repeated in different locations, as in (166- 
167). 


(166) ndikabubastundaika 
ndi-kabti-bap -sund-a-ik-a 
SM1SG-LOC.PL-OMa-pOoinf-PLI-IMP.TR-FV 


‘I am going around pointing at them. 


(167) kùshúmàìnà ákábúshùmàìnà màkôtò 
ku-shúm-a-in-a á-kabú-shum-a-in-a ma-kóto 
INF-tie-PL1-APPL-FV SM,.REL-LOC.PL-tie-PL1-APPL-FV NP¿-knot 
‘S/he is going around tying knots./ S/he is tying knots in different 
places? (NF_Elic17) 


The pluractional -a often implies that an action is completed. This is an exten- 
sion of its pluractional meaning, and not part of its basic meaning, as illustrated 
in (168-169), which discuss a three-legged cooking pot. When used without fur- 
ther qualifying information, the use of a pluractional implies that all the legs of 
the pot are broken, as in (168). This implicature can be canceled, however, as 
in (169), which uses the pluractional -a describing that two of the pot’s legs are 
broken. 
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(168) míndì yémpótò yàcó:káùkì 
mi-indi i-é=N-pot6 i-a-có:k-a-uk-i 
NP4-leg PP4-CON=NP9-pot SM4-PST-break-PLI-SEP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
“The legs of the pot are (all) broken’ 
(169) míndì yòbirè yé'mpótó yàcó:káùkì 
mi-indi i-o=biré i-é-N-potó 
NP4-leg PP4-CON=tWO PP4-CON-NPs-pot 
i-a-có:k-a-uk-i 
SM4-PST-break-PLI-SEP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
“Two legs of the pot are broken. (NF_Elic17) 


Furthermore, the pluractional may only imply completeness when repeated 
action is also involved, as in (170)- (171), which discuss a window that was de- 
stroyed by a stone. (170) describes a single window pane that was destroyed by 
a stone; although the window is completely broken, the pluractional cannot be 
used as it only concerns a single window. In (171), the pluractional is allowed as 
it concerns a window consisting of multiple broken window panes. 


(170) ryapwactki 
ri-a-pwac-uk-i 
SMs-PST-break-SEP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
Tt broke? 


(171) ryàpwácáùkì 
ri-a-pwac-a-uk-i 
SMs-PST-break-PL1-SEP.INTR-NPST.PEV 
‘It broke (in different places): 


The pluractional marked with -a can combine with the pluractional marked 
with reduplication, as in (172-173). Although there are semantic differences be- 
tween the two pluractional strategies, a difference in meaning between using 
either pluractional strategy and using both pluractional strategies on the same 
verb has not yet been observed. 

(172) nàkàyâ iyé àkábúyèndàùràyèndàùrà òkábúbônà 
na=ka-y-á iyé a-kabú-endaura-end-a-ur-a 
COM=INF.DIST-go-FV that SM,-LOC.PL-PL2-g0-PL1-SEP.TR-FV 
o-kabú-bón-a 
AUG-LOC.PL-see-FV 
“And he went out to walk around, and look around? (NF. Narr17) 
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(173) àbàzìmbàùkàzìmbàúkà 
a-bag-zigmbauka-zimb-a-uk-á 
SMj-OM3-PL2-go around-PLI-SEP.INTR-FV 
“She is avoiding them. (NF. Narr15) 


6.7.2 Pluractional 2: low intensity 


The second pluractional strategy used in Fwe is reduplication of the verb stem, 
glossed as P12. Examples are given in (174). 


(174) àmbà ‘talk’ àmbààmbà 'talk a lot 
dàmà “beat” damadama ‘beat repeatedly’ 
kwátà ‘touch’ kwatakwata ‘touch everywhere’ 
shékà ‘laugh’ shékashéka ‘laugh a lot’ 


Reduplication is very productive, and appears to be accepted with any verb 
stem. Most reduplicated verbs also occur in their underived form; a number of 
exceptions are noted in Table 6.10. In other cases, reduplicated verbs are also 
attested in their underived form, but the reduplicated meaning appears to be 
lexicalized. 


Table 6.10: Lexicalized reduplicated verbs 


Reduplicated verb Underived base verb 
gabagaba ‘talk nonsense’ - 
rúngàrùngà ‘disturb (with noise)’ - 
shangashanga ‘contribute (money)’ - 
cabacaba ‘fish by scooping witha câbà ‘fetch, collect 
bucket (lexicalized (firewood)’ 


meaning); collect 
(productive meaning)’ 
shàkàshàkà ‘look for’ shaka ‘want, need’ 


Reduplication targets the entire verb stem, including derivational suffixes, 
such as the applicative -ir in (175) and the causative -es in (176), and inflectional 
suffixes, such as the subjunctive suffix -e in (177) and the past suffix -i in (178). 
Any inflectional prefixes, however, are not maintained when the verb stem is 
reduplicated. This is also the case for the object marker, which is not redupli- 
cated, as seen in (179). 
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(175) küríhindiràhindirà 
ku-rí-hindira-hind-ir-a 
INF-REFL-PL2-take-APPL-FV 
‘to keep taking from’ (NF_Elic15) 


(176) mùrìgórésègòrèsè bùryáhò 
mu-riy-gorése-gor-es-e bu-ryaho 
SM5p[ -REFI-PL2-become strong-CAUS-PFV.SBJV NPy4-like that 
‘Just be strong’ (NF Elic17) 


(177) mbòndíshàkèshákè 
mbo-ndí-shake-shak-é 
NEAR.FUT-SM1sG-PL2-search-PFV.SBJV 


‘I will search’ 


(178) ndànyüngínyüngi 
ndi-a-nyungi-nyung-i 
SM1sSG-PST-PL2-shake-NPST.PEV 
‘I have shaken: 


(179) ndàcínyüngínyüngi 
ndi-a-cí-nyungí-nyung-i 
SM4sG-PST-OM;-PL2-shake-NPST.PFV 
Tve shaken it’ (NF Elic15) 


Although full stem reduplication, including derivational and inflectional suf- 
fixes, is the norm, there are certain exceptions. One concerns the negative suffix 
-i. It is possible to negate reduplicated verbs with this suffix, as in (180), but many 
speakers are hesitant to produce such forms, and prefer to use an auxiliary aazyá 
followed by the reduplicated verb in the infinitive form, as in (181). (See also chap- 
ter 12 on negation.) 


(180) tàndishàkíshàki mwánángù 
ta-ndi-shakí-shak-i mu-án-angü 
NEG-SM1sG-PL2-search-NEG NP¡-child-POSS1sG 
‘T am not looking for my child’ 


(181) ndààzyá küshàkàshàkà mwá nángù 
ndi-aazyá — ku-shaka-shak-a mu-án-angú 
SM4sgG-be. not INF-PL2-search-Fv NP¡-child-POSS+se 
am not looking for my child’ (ZF Elic14) 
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The second exception to full stem reduplication is that suffixes are occasionally 
not reduplicated. An example where the applicative suffix may either be main- 
tained or dropped in reduplication is given in (182). A similar example is given for 
the past suffix in (183): when the past suffix is dropped in the reduplication, the 
default final vowel -a is used instead. Although these examples are limited, they 
show that the reduplicand is pre-posed, as the morphologically simplified form 
appears before the morphologically complete form. More research is needed to 
establish the behavior of suffixes in reduplication, and under what conditions 
suffixes can, must, or must not, be reduplicated. 


(182) kurihindirahindira ~ küríhindàhindirà 
ku-ri-hindira-hind-ir-a ~ ku-ri-hinda-hind-ir-a 
INF-REFL-PL2-take-APPL-FV 
‘to keep taking for oneself’ (NF_Elic17) 


(183) ndayéndiyèndi ~ ndàyéndáyèndì 
ndi-a-endi-end-i ~ ndi-a-enda-end-i 
SMjsG-PST-PL2-gO-NPST.PFV 
‘I have traveled to many places. (NF. Elic15) 


There are no limitations on the maximum number of syllables that can be 
reduplicated; (184) gives two examples of the reduplication of verb stems with 
four syllables. 


(184) shàkùlàrùmùnàlàrùmùnà shòkùsónsònìsàsònsònìsà 
sha-ku-larumuna-larumun-a sha-o-ku-sónsonisa-sonsonis-a 
INC-INF-PL2-search-FV INC-AUG-INF-PL2-search-FV 
‘They keep searching through my things, they keep searching carefully’ 
(NF. Song17)) 


Tones are assigned after reduplication, and are not reduplicated themselves. 
This concerns both melodic tones, which are assigned by specific TAM construc- 
tions, and lexical tones, which are associated with the first syllable of the verb 
root”. That lexical tones are not reduplicated can be seen in the infinitive form 
in (185): the lexical high tone of the underived verb kwát only surfaces on the 
root's initial syllable, both in the simple and in the reduplicated form. 


^More research is needed to study the effect of reduplication on verbs with a floating high tone. 
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(185) kùkwâtà 
ku-kwát-a 
INF-touch-Fv 


“to touch’ 


(186) kukwatakwata 
ku-kwata-kwat-a 
INF-PI2-touch-Fv 


‘to touch everywhere’ 


That melodic tones are not reduplicated can be seen in the near past perfective 
in (187), which has a melodic tone on the second syllable of the verb (melodic 
tone 3). When used with a reduplicated verb, the melodic tone is only assigned 
to the second syllable of the entire verb stem, not to the second syllable of both 
reduplicands. 


(187) ndànyùngínyùngì 
ndi-a-nyungi-nyung-i 
SM4sG-PST-PL2-shake-NPsT.PFv 
‘I have shaken,’ (NF Elic15) 


Stem reduplication is used to express a pluractional, i.e. an action that takes 
place more than once. This may be an action repeated on a single occasion, as in 
(188-189), or on multiple occasions, as in (190—193). 


(188) ndàcínyüngínyüngi 
ndi-a-cí-nyungí-nyung-i 
SM1sSG-PST-OM;-PL2-shake-PST 


Tve shaken it. 


(189) ndàkùrí kùyèndàyèndà há ndàkùàmbà héfóni 


ndi-aku-ri ku-enda-end-a ha ndí-aku-amb-a 
SM1SG-NPST.IPFV-be INF-PL2-g0-FV DEM.H¿ SMjsG-REL-NPST.IPFV-talk-FV 
ha-é-Ø-foni 


NP46-AUG-NP5-phone 

‘I was walking back and forth while I was on the phone. (NF Elic15) 
(190) òsháká 'cáhà kùndìhùmpàhùmpà wè 

o-shak-á cáha ku-ndi-humpa-hump-a we 

SMasg-like-EV very INF-OMisg-PL2-follow-FV PERS2sG 


‘You really like following me’ (said to someone who has followed the 
speaker on several occasions.) 
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(191) cinji 'Ashèkashéka 
Q-ci-njí á-sheka-shek-á 
COP-NP7-what SM1.REL-PL2-laugh-FV 
"Why is s/he laughing all the time?’ 


(192) ndàyèndáyèndì 
ndi-a-enda-end-i 
SM1SG-PST-PL2-EO-NPST.PFV 


‘T’ve traveled to many places. 


(193) àrìrárírárá:rírá bùryô 
a-rig-ra:grirá-ra:r-ir-á bu-ryó 
SMj-REFL-PL2-sleep-APPL-FV NP44-just 
'S/he sleeps often: 


To express an action repeated in different locations, reduplication combines 
with the locative pluractional marker kabu-/yabu-, as in (194-195). 


(194) kàbürihíndiràhindirà bùryô 
kabú-ri-híndira-hind-ir-a bu-ryó 
LOC.PL-REFL-PL2-take-APPL-FV NP 4-only 
‘S/he is just going around taking for himself? 


(195) mbùryó 'ndíkàbúzìshùwàshùwà kúbàntù 
N-bu-ryó ndí-kabü-zig-shuwa-shuw-a kú-ba-ntu 
COP-NP14-onÌy SM415G-REL-LOC.PL-OMg-PL2-hear-FV NP1;-NPa-Derson 
Tm just going around hearing things from people. (NF_Elic15) 


Repeated action may also be interpreted as an action involving multiple par- 
ticipants: multiple subjects in the case of an intransitive verb, as in (196), and 
multiple objects in the case of a transitive verb, as in (197). This same pattern is 
also observed with pluractional 1 (see §6.7.1). 


(196) bonshé: nibayèrèkayèrèka 
ba-onshé: ni-bá-a-ereka-erek-a 
PP-al  REM-SM5-PL2-try-FV 
‘They have all tried’ (NF_Narr15) 
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(197) ènwé sèmùkàcònkòmònàcònkòmónà tùmùtwárè kücipàtérà ámùnyà 
màshérênì kúcìkórò 
enwé  se-mu-ka-conkomona-conkomon-á tu-mu-twár-e 
PERSgpy, INC-SMop[ -DIST-PL2-press-Fv SM4ipr-OMj-bring-PFV.SBJV 
ku-ci-patéra a-munya ma-sheréni kú-ci-kóro 
NP1;-NP;-hospital PPg-other NP¿-money NP47-NP3-school 
“You just withdraw and withdraw [multiple amounts of money]. We can 
take him to the hospital [with one amount of money]. The other money, 
for the school. (ZF Conv13) 


The pluractional marked with -a and the pluractional marked with stem redu- 
plication are semantically similar. Many verbs may take either pluractional strat- 
egy, without a change in meaning, as illustrated in Table 6.11. 


Table 6.11: Interchangability of pluractional 1 and 2 


Pluractional -a Stem reduplication 


#lóntàùrà glóntáflóntà ‘drip continuously’ 
kwataura kwatakwata ‘touch everwhere’ 
shangaura shangashanga ‘contribute’ 
shotauka shotokashotoka ‘jump up and down’ 
yèndàùrà yèndayènda “walk around' 


The difference between these two pluractional strategies is the connotation 
of completeness or intensity. As discussed in §6.7.1, pluractional -a implies com- 
pleteness. Stem reduplication, on the other hand, implies low intensity: it is used 
to describe an action that is done only lightly, halfheartedly, or haphazardly. Ex- 
amples of this use of the pluractional marked with reduplication are given in 
(198), which describes the first stages of light sleep; in (199), which describes 
walking a small distance; and in (200), which describes that the hoes were strewn 
about in a disorderly fashion. 


(198) shìbànàrá:rìrà:rì 
shi-ba-na-rá:ri-ra:r-i 
INC-SMa-PST-PL2-sÌeep-PST 
“They started to sleep a little bit: 
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(199) 


(200) 


mùyéndéyéndè büryó kàníni 

mu-ende-énd-e bu-ryo ka-nini 

SMop[-PL2-Walk-PFV.SBJV NP44-just ADv-little 

‘Just walk a little bit/small distance. 

mahamba òkùtòmbwèrìsà mangi: adansidansi 

ma-amba a-o=ku-tombwer-is-a máng: a-dansi-dans-i 
NPg-hoe PP¿-CON=INF-Weed-CAUS-FV PPg-many SMg-PL2-lie-IMP.STAT 
‘Many hoes for weeding were lying around’ (NF. Narr15) 


The pluractional expressed with stem reduplication can also express negative 
connotations, as in (201-204), which is not seen with the pluractional suffix -a. 


(201) 


(202) 


(203) 


(204) 


mbüryó 'kágàbàgábà 

N-bu-ryó ka-á-ganba-gab-á 

COP-NP14-onÌy PST.IPEV-SM¡-PL2-talk_nonsense-FV 
‘S/he is just talking nonsense’ (NF_Elic17) 


àkwèsì ààmbàâmbà 
a-kwesi a-amba-ámb-a 
SM1-PROG SM¡-PL2-talk-FV 
‘S/he talks too much. 


cinj' ah? 'óshékàshékà 'búryò 

Q-ci-njí a-ha ó-sheka-shek-á bu-ryó 
COP-NP;-what AUG-DEM.l45 SM26G-REL-PL2-laugh-FV NP 4-only 

‘Why are you always just laughing (stupidly/annoyingly)?’ (NF_Elic15) 


kwashiaazya zokutéyé ndìkàbúzèbùzè 

kwa-shí-aayza  zi-o-kutéye ndi-ka-búze-buz-e 

SMi7-PER-be not PP49-CON-that SM1sG-DIST-PL2-ask-PFV.SBJV 

‘Now there is no longer anything that I have to keep asking’ (The 
speaker has repeatedly gone back and forth to ask his wife where she 
has hidden his teeth, and has grown very impatient and annoyed.) 
(NF. Narr15) 


Both pluractional strategies share some characteristics with the intensive 
derivation, which may also express a repeated action. As discussed in $6.8, re- 
peated action is only an extension of the "intensive" basic meaning of the redu- 


plicated applicative, and unlike the two pluractional strategies, marking repeated 
action is not a basic function of the intensive derivation. 
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The intensive suffix is formally identical to the reduplicated form of the applica- 
tive suffix, e.g. it is realized as -irir, -erer, -inin or -enen depending on vowel and 
nasal harmony (see §2.5.3-2.5.4). It does not, however, have the typical function 
of applicative, namely adding a participant, as seen when comparing the under- 
ived verb in (205) with the intensive verb in (206). 


(205) cìzyúmitè 
ci-zyugm-íte 
SM;-become_ dry-STAT 
‘It is dry. 


(206) cizyümíniné 
ci-zyugm-ínine 
SM7-become dry-INT.STAT 
‘It is very dry/hard: (NF. Elic15) 


The core meaning of the this suffix is intensity, as shown in(207-208), but it 
may also express a range of related meanings: completeness, as in (209-210); high 
frequency or habitual, as in (211-212); long duration, as in (213); or repetition, as 
in (214-215). 


(207) kutondéréra 
ku-tónd-erer-a 
INF-watch-INT-FV 


‘to stare at’ 


(208) kúmìnìnìzà 
kú-min-iniz-a 
INF-tuck_in-INT.CAUS-FV 
‘to tuck in properly’ 


(209) kuaazy’ ézwayi kwina abo banaké:zyi kùríùrìrìrà ryònshè: 
ku-aazyá e-Ø-zwáyi ku-iná a-bó 
SM47-be not AUG-NPs-salt sM;7-be at AUG-DEM.IH¿ 
ba-na-ké:zy-i ku-ri-ur-irir-a ry-onshé: 
SMa-PST-COme€-NPST.PFV INF-OMs-buy-INT-FV PPs-all 
"There is no salt, someone has come and bought it all: (NF_Elic15) 
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(210) ahindirir’ émisèbézi yònshê: afiyéra asanz’ ótüsübà àténdà zònshé: 
'zómùnjôò 
a-hind-irir-á e-mi-sebézi i-onshé: a-fiyer-a a-sanz-á 
SM¡-take-INT-FV AUG-NP4-job PP4-all sM¡-sweep-FV SM¡-wash-FV 
o-tu-súba a-ténd-a  zi-onshé: zi-ó=mu-N-júo 
AUG-NP43-dish sM4-do-rv PP,9-all PPIg-CON=NP1s-NPo-house 
‘She takes all the jobs. She sweeps, she washes dishes, she does all the 
things in the house. (NF Elic15 


(211) báncé bàtékérérá ménji 
ba-ánce ba-tegk-erer-á | ma-ínji 
NP»-child sMa-fetch-INT-EV NP,¢-water 
‘Children [normally] fetch water. (explaining which tasks are usually 
performed by whom) (ZF_Elic14) 


(212) ndishambiriré 
ndi-shamb-irire 
SM1SG-SWIm-INT-STAT 
‘I always swim: (NF. Elic17) 


(213) abèngérèrè 
a-beyng-érere 
SMj;-become angry-INT.STAT 
'S/he is always angry: 


(214) küfüziririrà 
ku-füzir-irir-a 
INF-fan-INT-FV 


‘to keep on fanning [a fire]' 


(215) kùkámbìirìirà 
ku-kámb-irir-a 
INF-clap-INT-FV 
‘to applaud, clap repeatedly 


As seen in (214-215), repeated action can be part of the interpretation of the 
intensive derivation. This is not its core meaning, but merely an extension of 
its intensity meaning, can be seen by comparing the intensive with the two plu- 
ractional constructions, the pluractional suffix -a and stem reduplication, which 
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both have repetition as their core meaning (see §6.7). This difference is illustrated 
with the verb kwat ‘touch, grab’: used with the intensive in (216), it may refer to 
a single event of touching which has either a long duration or a high intensity; 
with stem reduplication in (217) or the pluractional -a in (218), it is interpreted as 
multiple instances of touching. 


(216) ndikwatiriré 
ndi-kwagt-irire 
SM1sG-touch-INT.STAT 
‘I hold (for a long time/firmly). 


(217) kàndìshàkí mùntù ándìkwàtàkwátà bùryáhò 


ka-ndi-shak-i mu-ntu a-ndi-kwata-kwat-a 
NEG-SM1sG-like-NEG NP -person SMj.REL-OMisc-PL2-touch-Fv 
bu-ryahó 


NP,4-like that 


‘I don't like it when someone touches me all over like that. 


(218) müzwé kükwátàürà müzipàüpàü zángü 
mu-zw-é ku-kwát-a-ur-a mú-zi-paupua 
SMapL-ÌleaVve-PFV.SBJV INF-touch-PL1-SEP.TR-FV NP42-NPg-basket 
zi-angú 
PPg-POSS1SG 
‘Stop touching in my baskets/bags/purses: (NF. Elic17 


Another difference between the intensive and the pluractional marked by stem 
reduplication specifically is that stem reduplication implies a repeated action 
with low intensity, i.e. only slightly or without strong consequences. This differ- 
ence is illustrated with the verb sanz ‘wash’: with the intensive in (219), it refers 
to washing something thoroughly and properly, but with stem reduplication in 
(220), it refers to washing something slightly, not thoroughly. 


(219) ndìshàká küyísànzirirà büryó ìcénè 
ndi-shak-á ku-i-sanz-irir-a bu-ryó 
SM1SG-Wanf-FV INF-OM4-Wash-INT-FV NP1a4-jUusf 
i-cen-é 
SM4-become clean-Prv.sBjv 


‘I just want to wash them thoroughly, so that they become clean: 
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(220) mbùryó 'ndíyìsànzàsànzá bùryô yáràshàmbà nênjà 
N-bu-ryó ndí-ig-sanza-sanz-á bu-ryó 
COP-NP14-onÌy SM15G.REL-OM4-PL2-Wash-FV NP44-only 
i-ara-shamb-a nénja 
SM4-REM.FUT-be washed-rv well 
Tm only washing them a bit, they will become clean (properly) later. 
(NF Elic17) 


6.9 Reciprocal 


Many Bantu languages use a reflex of the reconstructed reciprocal suffix “-an to 
express a reciprocal. In Fwe, reciprocal semantics is productively expressed by 
the prefix ki-/ri- which also expresses a reflexive (see §7.3). A reciprocal suffix 
-an, however, occurs in a very small set of lexicalized verbs, in Lozi borrowings, 
and can still be readily elicited from speakers. 

Three lexicalized verbs with a reciprocal suffix -an exist. The verb shiwand is 
derived from the verb shiwa ‘hear, understand’. The verb gumban ‘stand next to 
each other’ has an alternative form gumbam, where the reciprocal suffix -an is 
replaced by the intransitive impositive suffix -am (see §6.6). The meaning of the 
verb seems to fit well with both the reciprocal and the impositive, which may 
have facilitated the replacement of -an with -am (or vice versa). The verb kánan 
is also not an unambiguously reciprocal verb: it can be used as a reciprocal, as 
in (221), which describes a group of people arguing with each other, but also 
without any reciprocal meaning, as in (222). Although mikanana takes a secon- 
person plural subject marker, a single person is referred to in this excerpt from 
a narrative, which describes a conversation between the speaker and her sister. 


(221) zinji múkànàná 
Q-zi-njí mü-kagn-an-á 
COP-NPg-what SM›pL.REL-argue-REC-FV 
"What are you (PL) arguing about? 

(222) háibà mükánánà 
háiba mu-kayn-an-a 
if SM»p] -refuse-REC-FV 
‘If you (SG) disagree... 

The reciprocal suffix is also seen in borrowings from Lozi, where the reciprocal 


suffix -an is used productively (Fortune 1977). Many of these borrowings do not 
occur without the reciprocal suffix in Fwe, as in (223-224). 
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(223) a. kukopana 
ku-kop-an-a 
INF-meet-REC-FV 
‘to meet’ 

b. “kò-kòp-a 


c. borrowed from Lozi ku kopana ‘to meet, assemble’ (Burger 1960: 94) 


(224) a. kükáwühànà 
ku-káwuh-an-a 
INF-separate-REC-FV 
'to be separated' 
b. *kü-káwüh-à 
c. borrowed from Lozi ku kauhana 'to turn apart' (Burger 1960: 133) 


Surprisingly, verbs with reciprocal -an can readily be elicited from speakers, as 
in in (225-228). Speakers consistently produce forms with reflexive rí- / kí- when 
asked to translate or describe reciprocal situations, but accepted forms with -an 
when prompted. 


(225) kübüzànà 
ku-büz-an-a 
INF-ask-REC-FV 
*to ask each other? 


(226) kùbbózànà 
ku-bbóz-an-a 
INF-bark-REC-FV 
‘to bark at each other’ 


(227) kùtùkànà 
ku-tuk-an-a 
INF-insult-REC-FV 
‘to insult each other’ (NF Elic17) 


(228) kùshótòkànà 
ku-shótok-an-a 
INF-jump-REC-FV 
‘to cross each other’ (ZF_Elic13) 
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With the exception of lexicalized verbs and Lozi borrowings, verbs with recip- 
rocal -an were never encountered in spontaneous discourse. Even when asked 
to describe a situation that could be interpreted as either reflexive or reciprocal, 
speakers would use periphrastic strategies to disambiguate reflexive and recip- 
rocal meanings, rather than the distinction between ri-/ki- and -an. Possibly, the 
ease with which reciprocal -an could be elicited, even though it never occurred 
in spontaneous data, may be a result of extensive bilingualism with Lozi, where 
a reciprocal -an is still highly productive. All speakers interviewed in this study 
(and presumably, the vast majority of Fwe-speaking adults) were also fluent in 
Lozi. 


6.10 Extensive 


The extensive derivation -ar/-an (subject to nasal harmony, see §2.5.4) is unpro- 
ductive. The only attested examples are listed in Table 6.12. None of the verbs 
using the extensive suffix are attested without this suffix, but in some of these 
verbs the extensive can be replaced by the transitive impositive suffix -ik/-ek (see 
also §6.6), or the transitive separative -ur/-un (see also §6.5). 

Given the limited number of examples and the suffix’s lack of productivity, lit- 
tle can be said about its syntactic and semantic functions. Considering the verbs 
in Table 6.12, it is clear that verbs with the extensive suffix tend to be intransitive, 
and many are posture verbs, hence the tendency to derive impositive verbs. The 
label “extensive” is chosen for this derivational suffix on the basis of comparative 
data. Schadeberg & Bostoen (2019: 184) describe the core semantics of reflexes of 
a reconstructed suffix *-ad as ‘being in a spread-out position’, and as such uses 
the label extensive. In some of the attested Fwe verbs using the extensive suffix, 
such semantics also seem to play a role, such as sharangar ‘scatter’, tandabar 
‘stretch one’s legs’, and zyiman ‘stand up’. 


6.11 Tentive 


There are a number of verb stems in which a suffix -at is discernable. This is a 
reflex of a suffix reconstructed for Proto-Bantu as “contactive” (Meeussen 1967: 
92), or “tentive” (Schadeberg & Bostoen 2019: 184-185), and is completely unpro- 
ductive in Fwe. All attested examples are listed in (229). 


(229) bbabbata ‘touch (with flat hands)’ 
barakata ‘flap (as a fish on dry land)’ 
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kámàtà ‘scoop’ 

kwâtà (cf. kú-at-a) ‘catch, grab’ 
kúmbàtà ‘hug’ 

randata ‘track’ 

rya:ta (cf. ri-at-a) ‘step on’ 
vúrùmàtà ‘close one’s eyes’ 


There is one example, given in (230), where the tentive suffix can be replaced 
with a different derivational suffix. 


(230) kuzwata 
ku-zú-at-a 
INF-dress-TENT-FV 


“to dress’ 
Table 6.12: The extensive suffix -ar/-an 
azyara ‘think, plan’ 
ƒfárùmànà ‘be initiated (of girls)’ 


cf. fürümikà ‘place upside down’ 
cf. furumuna “place rightside up’ 


ombara ‘be quiet, calm’ 

rémana ‘become injured’ 

cf. réméka ‘injure’ 

shàràngàrà ^ ‘scatter’ 

súmbàrà ‘become pregnant’ 

cf. sớmbìkà ‘impregnate’ 

tandabara ‘stretch one’s legs’ 

cf. tandabika ‘cause to stretch (another person's) legs’ 
tàngàràrà ‘rejoice’ 

zibara ‘forget’ 

zyabara ‘dress (oneself)’ 

cf. zyabika “dress (someone else)’ 

cf. zyabura ‘undress’ 

zyimana ‘stand up, stop’ 

cf. zyimika ‘put in a standing position’ 
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(231)  kùzôrà 
ku-zú-ur-a 
INF-dress-SEP.TR-FV 


“to undress’ 


The semantics of the tentive derivation in Bantu is described as ‘actively mak- 
ing firm contact’ (Schadeberg & Bostoen 2019: 184-185). Although the number 
of attested examples in Fwe is limited, many of these seem to fit this semantic 
characterization. 


6.12 Partial reduplication 


An apparent, but unproductive, verbal derivational process in Fwe is partial redu- 
plication, which targets the first syllable of the verb root. The complete list of 
verbs attested that exhibit partial reduplication is given in Table 6.13. 


Table 6.13: Partial reduplication 


bbabbata ‘touch with flat hands’ 
cancausa ‘be fast’ 

cécèntà ‘winnow’ 

cúncùnà ‘kiss’ 

cùncùrà ‘stumble’ 

füfürérwà ‘sweat’ 

fwafwatirad ^ “get crushed, crumpled’ 
kakatira “stick (as a burdock)’ 
mwémwèta ‘smile’ 

ngóngòtà ‘knock’ 

nyényéntéza ‘warn’ 

"ló"lòwèzà ‘eat/drink slowly’ 
popoka ‘pop, explode with a popping sound’ 
shoshota ‘whisper’ 

sOnsonisa ‘search around’ 

tutuma ‘shiver’ 

zùzùnyà ‘doubt’ 


Partial reduplication does not always reproduce the first root syllable perfectly. 
Prenasalization on the second element may be missing on the first, as in càncàùsà 
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‘be fast’ and cuncurd ‘stumble’, possibly because prenasalization of an initial root 
consonant is dispreferred in Fwe. 

Many verbs with partial reduplication use /t/ (or /nt/) directly after the redu- 
plicand. This could be a trace of the unproductive tentive suffix -at (see §6.11), 
where the vowel of the suffix would have merged with the vowel of the verb 
stem, as the vowel /a/ is prone to do (see §2.5.2 on vowel hiatus resolution). 

Partial reduplication is unproductive, and none of the verbs attested with par- 
tial reduplication are attested without it. Considering the attested examples, the 
iconic relation between reduplication and repeated movement seems to play a 
role in, for instance, cécent ‘winnow’, tutum ‘shiver’, and cuncur ‘stumble’. Sound 
symbolism also plays a role, in forms such as shoshot ‘whisper’, cáncun ‘kiss’, and 
ngóngot ‘knock’. 
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Subjects and objects are marked on the verb with a prefix, and locatives with a 
clitic. Subject marking is obligatory, independent of whether a subject noun is 
used in the clause. Object marking only occurs when no object noun is used in the 
same clause. Locative marking may also only refer to a locative complement that 
is introduced in an earlier clause, or is otherwise understood from the discourse 
or physical environment. 


7.1 Subject marking 


Subjects are marked on the verb by a prefix. Table 7.1 gives an overview of the 
subject markers for each speech act participant and noun class, which will be 
glossed as “sm” with the number of the noun class in subscript. Subject markers 
are all toneless, and surface as low-toned unless a melodic tone is assigned, which 
is the case in certain TAM constructions and most relative clauses (see §3.3 on 
melodic tone). 

The subject marker is obligatory, whether the subject noun is used in the same 
clause as the verb, as in (1), or is absent from the clause, as in (2). 


(1 ècí cìpùrà càcô:kì 
e-ci ci-pura  ci-a-có:k-i 
AUG-DEM.I; NP7-chair SM7-PST-break-NPST.PFV 


"This chair is broken’ 


(2)  càcô:kì 
ci-a-có:k-i 
SM7-PST-break-NPST.PFV 
‘Tt is broken? (ZF_Elic14) 


When the subject noun is not used in the same clause, the subject marker still 
agrees in noun class with the intended subject noun. In (3), the class 7 subject 
marker ci- in the verb cìbỏnàhàrá ‘it looked’ refers back to the noun phrase cim- 
bótwé cinéné ‘a big frog’, that was introduced in the previous sentence. In (4), 
the people that the speaker describes are standing close by and can therefore be 
inferred from the physical surroundings. 


7 Subject, object, and locative marking 


Table 7.1: Subject markers 


Noun class/first or Subject marker Noun class/first or Subject marker 


second person second person 

(singular) (plural) 

1sc ndi- 1PL tu- 
2sG u- 2PL mu- 
1/1a a- 2 ba- 
3 u- 4 i- 

5 ri- 6 a- 
7 ci- 8 zi- 
9 i- 10 zi- 
11 ru- 

12 ka- 13 tu- 
14 bu- 

15 ku- 

16 ha- 

17 ku- 

18 mu- 


(3) àkàbónà ècibwanga cimbòtwé cinéné cibonahara òbùnénènênè 
a-ka-bón-a e-ci-bwánga ci-mbotwé ci-néne ci-bogn-ahar-á 
SM;-DIST-see-FV AUG-NP7-frog NP;-frog NP7-big SM;-see-NEUT-FV 
o-bu-néne-néne 
AUG-NP,4-big-big 
‘He saw a frog there, a big frog. It looked very, very big? (NF_Narr15) 


(4) bàkwèsì bakondor’ óbùjwàrà 
ba-kwesi ba-kondor-á o-bu-jwara 
SMa-have sM5-brew-Fv AUG-NP,4-beer 
"They're brewing beer’ (NF. Elic15) 


Subject agreement becomes more complex when the subject consists of coor- 
dinated nouns of different noun classes. Different languages employ different 
gender resolution rules, i.e. the strategies which determine agreement with coor- 
dinated noun phrases, which may be based on (a combination of) syntactic and 
semantic criteria (Corbett 1991). In Fwe, class 8 agreement is used, at least if both 
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nouns are non-human, as in (5) and (6). No distinction is made between animate 
and inanimate non-human nouns. Data on the agreement patterns of coordinated 
nouns referring to humans are limited. Although this requires further research, 
it may suggest that Fwe tends to avoid such constructions. 


(5) zìzyùnì nàbànkükü zizárà mayi: 
zi-zyuni na-ba-nküku zi-zar-a ma-yi: 
NPg-bird COM=NPa-chicken smg-give.birth-FV NPg-egg 
‘Birds and chickens lay eggs: 


(6 mwézi nézyübà müwírü 'zínà 
mu-ézi | ne-Q-zyüba mu-Ø@-wirú  zi-iná 
NP3-MOON COM-NPs-sun NPs-NPs-sky SMg-be at 
"The moon and the sun are in the sky: (NF Elic15) 


7.2 Object marking 


Objects can be marked on the verb through use of an object marker, a prefix that 
appears directly before the verb stem. Table 7.2 gives an overview of the object 
markers per noun class and speech act participant. Fwe lacks object markers for 
the locative classes 16, 17 and 18. All object markers are high-toned, except those 
of the first and second person singular and of class 1, which are underlyingly 
toneless. When used in TAM constructions that take melodic tone 4, the deletion 
of underlying tones, high-toned object markers lose their high tone (see 83.3 on 
melodic tone). 

Object markers can only be used when no object noun is used in the same 
clause. The noun class of the object marker corresponds to that of the intended 
noun. (7) is the answer to a question about ngubò ‘blankets’; as this is a noun of 
class 10, the class 10 object marker is used. 


(7) ndàzíhindi ndìkàzìsânzà 
ndi-a-zí-hind-i ndi-ka-ziH-sánz-a 
SM1SG-PST-OMig-take-NPST.PFV SM1sG-DIST-OM1g-wash-FV 
‘I took them to wash them? (NF_Elic15) 


An object marker is obligatory when the intended noun is not in the same 
clause as the verb. This is the case, for instance, with dislocated objects, as in (8), 
where a constituent is moved to the left periphery of a sentence to function as a 
topic. 
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Table 7.2: Object markers 


Noun class/person Object marker Noun class/person Object marker 


1sG ndi-? 1PL tú- 
2sG ku- 2PL mi- 
1/1a mu- 2 bá- 
3 ú- 4 yí- 
5 rí- 6 á- 
7 cí- 8 zí- 
9 yí- 10 zí- 
11 rú- 

12 ká- 13 tú- 
14 bú- 

15 kú- 


“Traces of an older first person singular object prefix N-, rather than the prefix ndi-, are seen in 
proper names and in what speakers consider ‘archaic Fwe’; see §2.5.1 for examples. 


(8) 


òrú rùzyimbò kàndìrú shákì 

o-rú ru-zyímbo ka-ndi-rü-shak-í 
AUG-DEM.H NPg-SOng NEG-SM4sG-OM-like-NEG 
"This song, I don't like it” (NF Elic15) 


Constituents can also be moved out of a clause to the right periphery as a 
way of definiteness marking. When right dislocation targets object constituents, 
they retain their canonical post-verbal position, but require the use of an object 
marker of the verb, as in (9-10). 


(9) 


(10) 
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so n z |] z ` 
nđìzìsháká 'zí nswì 


ndi-zin-shak-á ZÍ N-swi 
SM1sG-OMIg-like-FV DEM.Họ NPg-Ñsh 
‘I like these fish’ 


ndayibari éyi mbùkà 

ndi-a-i-bar-i e-i N-buka 
SM1SG-PST-OMo-read-NPST.PEV AUG-DEM.Ig NPo-book 
“Tve read this book’ (NF Elic15) 


7.2 Object marking 


For a discussion of left and right dislocation, and a more detailed analysis of 
post-verbal objects with an object marker as a case of right dislocation, see chap- 
ter 13. 

A ditransitive verb can have multiple object markers, which appear in a fixed 
order: the object marker for the benefactive object appears closer to the stem 
than the object marker for the theme object. This is shown in (11), where the 
class 2 object marker referring to the benefactive object (‘for her’) appears closer 
to the stem than the class 13 object marker referring to the theme object (‘them’; 
in this case, the speaker is referring to dishes). 


(1 a. àtübàsànzírà 
a-tun-ban-sanz-ir-á 
SM1-OM13-OMa-Wash-APPL-FV 
‘I wash them for her: 


b. *abatusanzira 


Verbs can take up to three object markers, as in (12). I was unable to come up 
with a suitable context in which four or more object markers might be warranted; 
possibly, given the right context, such constructions might be acceptable. 


(12) cìmùndìsúndirè 
cig-mu-ndi-sugnd-ír-e 
OM;-OM1-OM1sG-ShoW-APPL-PFV.SBJV 
“Show it to her/him for me’ (NF Elic17) 


Multiple object markers are not allowed when two or more object markers 
refer to an inanimate object. This is illustrated with the sentence in (13), contain- 
ing two inanimate objects. It is possible to express either of these objects with 
an object marker, as in (14) and (15), but not both, as the ungrammaticality of (16) 
shows. 


(13) ndizya:kir’ ómündáré 'wángù ciòngò 
ndi-zya:yk-ir-a o-mu-ndaré u-angú ci-ongo 
SM1sG-bulld-APPL-EV AUG-NP3-maize PP3-POSS15G NP7-storage 


‘I am building a storage for my maize: 


(14) ndicizyà:kir ómùndárè 
ndi-cin-zya:nk-ir-á o-mu-ndaré 
SMqsG-OM;-build-APPL-EFV AUG-NP3-maize 


‘I am building it for the maize’ 
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(15) nditzya:kir’ éciòngò 
ndi-uH-zya:nk-ir-á e-ci-ongo 
SM1sG-OM3-build-APPL-FV AUG-NP7-storage 


‘I am building a storage for it? 


(16) *ndiücizyà:kírà 
ndi-un-cin-zya:nk-ir-á 
SM1sG-OM3-OM7-build-APPL-FV 
Intended: ‘I am building it for it” (NF_Elic17) 


7.3 Reflexive 


In addition to object markers for noun classes and first and second person, Fwe 
has a reflexive prefix ki- (Zambian Fwe) / ri- (Namibian Fwe) which is used in 
the same position as the object marker. Examples of the use of the reflexive are 
given in (17-18). 


(17) ndakiréméki 
ndi-a-ki-remek-i 
SM1SG-PST-REFL-hurt-NPST.PEV 
Tve hurt myself? (ZF_Elic13) 


(18) àtàtik' ókürínyàyà kürínyàyà 
a-tatik-á ^ o-ku-rí-nyay-a ku-rí-nyay-a 
SM4-Start-FV AUG-INF-REFL-scratch-FV INF-REFL-scratch-FV 
“She starts to scratch herself, scratch herself? (NF. Narr15) 


The reflexive prefix can be combined with an emphatic reflexive, consisting of 
the nominal root ini, with the lexical meaning ‘owner’, and an agreement prefix. 
íni is inflected for number, e.g. class 1 mw-ini for singular and class 2 b-éni for 
plural. In addition, an appositive prefix is used that is co-referential with the 
verb's subject (see $5.4 on appositives). Examples of emphatic reflexives are given 
in (19-21). 


(19) ndiribwènè ndémwini 
ndi-rig-bwegne nde-mw-ini 
SMjgG-REFL-See.STAT APP4sG-NP,-0Wner 
‘I see myself? (NF. Elic15) 
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(20) 


(21) 


73 Reflexive 


nókíbóni wémwini 
no-kí-bon-i we-mu-íni 
SM2sG.PST-REFL-See-NPST.PFV APP2sG-NP1-0Wner 


"You see yourself? 


twakiboni tübéni 

tu-a-kí-bon-i tu-ba-íni 

SMjp[ -PST-REFL-See-NPST.PFV APP py,-NP2-self 
“We see ourselves. (ZF Elic13) 


When the subject is not a first or second person, the nominal root íni is marked 
for noun class agreement with the subject, and an anaphoric demonstrative is 
used, as in (22-24). 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


sìbàrìkùnkùmúnà kuricénés’ abo béni 

si-ba-rig-kunkumun-á ku-rí-cen-es-a a-bó 
INC-SMa-REFL-brush-FV INF-REFL-be_clean-CAUS-FV AUG-DEM.IH¿ 
ba-ini 

NPa-self 

‘He now starts brushing himself off to clean himself? 


imunya ikwési iwa èyó yini 

i-munya i-kwesi i-w-a e-yo i-ini 
PPa-other SM4-PROG SM4-fall-FV AUG-DEM.III4 PP4-self 
‘Others are falling off their own accord’ (NF_Narr17) 


makwatirò ànàcô:kì kòn6 nkòmòki èyó 'yínì kàyáfwi 

ma-kwátiro a-na-có:k-i konó N-komokí e-yó 
NPạ¿-handle sM¿-PsT-break-NPST.PFV but NPo-Cup AUG-DEM.HIo 
iíni — ka-i-a-fw-i 

PPo-self NEG-SMg-PST-break-NPST.PFV 

“The handle broke, but the cup itself did not break. (NE_Elic17) 


The prefix ki-/ri- is also used with a reciprocal meaning, as in (25-27). 


(25) 


turishaka 

tu-rin-shak-á 

SM4p[ -REFL-love-Fv 

“We love each other: (NF Elic15) 
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(26) tùkìshúwirè 
tu-kig-shug-íre 
SM1pL_REFL-hear-STAT 
“We hear each other. (ZF_Elic14) 
(27) mamésaji bakinoréra 
N-ma-mésaji bá-kig-ogr-er-á 
COP-NP5- Message SM9.REL-REFL-WTite-APPL-FV 


‘It’s messages that they write to each other’ (ZF Conv13) 


Reflexive/reciprocal polysemy is not uncommon in languages, as both express 
that the agent of'the action is simultaneously the patient. In the Bantu languages 
of zones H, K and R reciprocal and reflexive are expressed by the same pre-stem 
morpheme (Schadeberg & Bostoen 2019: 183). Outside these zones, many Bantu 
languages use a reflex of the reciprocal *-an to express reciprocal meaning. In 
Fwe, this suffix is all but gone, though speakers can still produce forms with 
-an when prompted (see §6.8). When necessary, speakers can differentiate the 
reciprocal and reflexive meanings of the prefix ri-/ki- by adding the emphatic 
reflexive ini (see (22-24)). 

The reflexive prefix ki-/ri- is similar to object markers in a number of ways. 
The reflexive and object markers make use of the same slot in the verb, directly 
before the verb root. Like most object markers, the reflexive prefix has a high 
tone, which is deleted in the same TAM constructions (see §3.3 on melodic tone). 
This is illustrated in (28-31), which show that the high tone of the object marker 
and the high tone of the reflexive prefix are maintained in the infinitive, but 
deleted in the present, a construction which deletes underlying high tones. 


(28) kùbáshàkà 
ku-ba-shak-a 
INF-OMa-ÌoVe-EV 
“to love them’ 

(29) ndìbàshákà 
ndi-bag-shak-á 
SM1SG-OMa-ÌOVe-EV 
‘I love them: 

(30) kùríshàkà 
ku-rí-shak-a 
INF-REFL-love-FV 


“to love each other’ 
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(31) turishaka 
tu-rin-shak-á 
SMIpI-REFL-ÌoVe-FV 
"We love each other? 


Like object markers, the reflexive can co-occur with another object marker in 
ditransitive verbs, as in (32). 


(32) bàcirishümíninité mwivumò 
ba-cig-rig-shumín-in-ite ^ mú-e-Ø-vumo 
SM35-OM;-REFL-tie-APPL-STAT NP1s-AUG-NPs-stomach 
‘He has tied it around his waist! (NF Narr17) 


7.4 Locative marking 


Reference to a location can be marked on the verb through locative clitics, which 
correspond to the three locative noun classes: =ho for class 16, =ko for class 17, and 
=mo for class 18. All three locative clitics are underlyingly toneless; they surface 
as low-toned, unless a high melodic tone is assigned by the TAM construction. 
A detailed study of locative clitics in Fwe is presented in Gunnink (2017). 

The locative clitic is thelast morpheme in the verb: it appears after derivational 
suffixes, such as the applicative suffix -ir in (33), and after inflectional suffixes, 
such as the habitual -ang and the final vowel suffix -a in (34). 


(33) ndifutatirako 
ndi-funtat-ir-a=kó 
SMisg-turn back-APPL-FV-LOC;; 

‘I turn my back towards it? 

(34) kàtùnákùzíbìkàngàkò 
ka-tu-náku-zí-bik-ang-a-ko 
PST.IPFV-SMIpI,-HAB-OMIpI,pu†-HAB-FV=LOCI; 
“We usually put them there. (NF_Elic15) 


When used with a reduplicated verb stem, as in (35), the locative clitic is not 
reduplicated, even though the verb stem is reduplicated together with its inflec- 
tional suffixes, providing further evidence for its clitic status. 
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(35) ndayéndiyéndiko 
ndi-a-endi-end-i=ko 
SMjsG-PST-PL2-gO-PST-LOC;; 

‘I kept going there. (NF Elic15) 


Phonologically, the locative clitic is fully integrated into the verb to which it at- 
taches. Locative clitics influence the placement of melodic tone and penultimate 
lengthening. In the present construction, for instance, a melodic tone is assigned 
to the final mora of the verb, which retracts to the preceding mora in phrase-final 
position. The examples in (36) and (37) show that in determining the penultimate 
syllable, the locative clitic is also counted. 


(36) ndingóngótà 
ndi-ngogngot-á 
SMisc-knock-Fv 
‘I knock? 


(37) ndingongotaho 
ndi-ngoyngot-a=hd 
SMiscg-knock-FV=LOC46 
‘I knock on it? (NF Elic15) 


Locative clitics are never used for referring to a locative noun phrase in the 
same clause, but only to locations that are introduced in the earlier discourse. An 
example is given in (38), an utterance consisting of two clauses, each with their 
own inflected verb. The noun ci-pura ‘chair’ is introduced in the first clause, and 
the verb of the second clause uses a locative clitic =ho to refer back to it. 


(38) mùbàhé cìpùrà bakaréhò 
mu-bag-ha-é ci-pura  ba-kar-e-hó 
SMopy,-OM2-give-PFV.SBJV NP7-chair SMa-Sit-PFV.SBJV=LOCI6 
“Give her a chair, so she may sit on it? (NF_Elic15) 


The three locative clitics each have their own semantics. The class 16 locative 
clitic =ho is used to refer to movement away from, as in (39), a location on, as in 
(40), or a more general location, as in (41). 

(39) ènzâsì zàkürí kùlásàùkàhò 
e-N-zási zi-aku-rí ku-lás-a-uk-a=ho 
AUG-NP1g-spark sM49-NPST.IPFV-be INF-sparkle-PLI-SEP.INTR-FV=LOC46 


‘Sparks were flying from it’ 
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(40) ndangongotiho 
ndi-a-ngóngot-i=ho 
SM1sG-PST-knock-PST=LOC16 
‘I knocked on it? 


(41) tàbénáhó 
ta-ba-ina-hó 
NEG-SMa-be_af=LOC16 
“She is not here? (NF_Elic15) 


The class 17 locative clitic =ko, is used to refer to a direction, as in (42), or toa 
general location, as in (43). 


(42) kàtóndikó 
ka-a-tond-i=ko 
NEG-SM¡-look-NEG=LOC1; 
‘She doesn’t look that way. (NF_Narr15) 


(43) kandiharangako 
ka-ndí-hanr-ang-a=kó 
PST.IPFV-SM1SG-ÌiVe-HAB-FV=LOCI; 
' used to live there? (NF Elic15) 


The class 18 locative clitic =mo, is used to refer to a location inside, as in (44), 
or to a movement away from inside, as in (45). 


(44) yènké: náàkàráràmò 
ye-nké: ná-a-a-ka-rá:r-a=mo 
NP,-0ne PST-SM1-DIST-SÌleep-FV=LOC1g 
‘He slept alone in there’ 


(45) àkùbútùkàmò 
a-aku-bútuk-a=mo 
SM4-NPST.IPFV-TUN-FV=LOC48 
“He ran out of it? (NF_Narr15) 


In addition to their locative function, locative clitics can also be used with a 
partitive function. This has also been noted for a number of other Bantu lan- 
guages, including Bemba (Marten & Kula 2014), Kanincin (Devos et al. 2010), and 
others (Persohn & Devos 2017). In Fwe, all three locative clitics can have a par- 
titive interpretation. The partitive use of the class 16 clitic =ho is illustrated in 
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(46), indicating that the speaker did not sell all the cattle, but only some of them. 
In (47), the class 17 clitic =ko is used to indicate that only a part of the intended 
salary is given, not the whole amount. In (48), the class 18 clitic =mo is used to 
stress that the addressee should take some, not everything. 


(46) zobiré bùryó nìndáùrìsáhò 
@-zi-o=bire bu-ry6 — ni-ndi-a-ur-is-a=h6 
COP-PP49-CON=two NP44-0nly REM-SM1sG-PST-buy-CAUS-EV=LOCI6 
‘It is only two of them that I sold’ (Answer to: ‘Did you sell all the 
cattle?’) (NF Elic15) 


(47) bàshikühàkó àkàháfù 
ba-shin-ku-haH-a=kó a-ka-hafú 
SMa-PER-OM2sG-BIVe-EFV=LOC1; AUG-NP1a-half 
“They still only give you half of it? (ZF_Conv13) 


(48) hìndèmó kànini  òsìyirèmó 
hind-e=mó ka-níni  o-sin-ir-e=mó 
take-PEV.SBJV=LOCIs ADV-little SMasq-leaVe-APPL-PEV.SBJV=LOC1g 
bámwì 
ba-mwi 
PP5-other 


"Take a little bit from it, leave some for the others.” (NF Elic17) 


The class 17 locative clitic has an additional function of marking a polite re- 
quest, as in (49). This function is also seen with the class 17 nominal prefix (see 
84.1.5 for examples). 


(49) ndìshàká kùkàrìmàkò ècìnórìsó 'cákò 
ndi-shak-á ku-karim-a=ko e-c-nórisó — ci-ak6 
SMisg-Want-FV INF-borroW-FV=LOC17 AUG-NP7-pen PP7-POSS25G 
‘I want to borrow your pen, please. (NF Elic15) 


The locative clitic of class 17 may also be used on the progressive auxiliary 
kwesi, or the locative clitic of class 16 on the progressive auxiliary ina, to express 
focus on the progressive aspect; examples are given in §9.1.1 on the progressive. 
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The following chapters describe the expression of the inter-related categories of 
tense, aspect, mood, space, and negation, which mostly make use of verbal affixes 
and auxiliaries. The interpretation of tense, aspect and mood (TAM) construc- 
tions also depends on lexical aspect, the inherent or contextually constructed 
phase structure of a verb. §8.1 discusses some basic theoretical concepts that are 
required for understanding the Fwe TAM system, as well as a basic introduction 
to the lexical aspectual categories that are relevant in Fwe. The remainder of this 
chapter is dedicated to discussing the various tense constructions used in Fwe. 


8.1 TAM constructions in Fwe 


Tense situates an event before, after or overlapping with a certain reference point. 
The reference point is often the time of speaking, e.g. “utterance time” (Klein 
1994). Other reference points are also possible, in subordinate clauses, for in- 
stance, which may require the use of a more flexible reference point, which Cover 
& Tonhauser (2015) call “evaluation time”. The interpretation of TAM construc- 
tions that are not evaluated with respect to the utterance time, but with respect 
to some other “evaluation time”, will be left for future research. 

Tense, aspect and mood are closely related in Fwe. This is most clearly seen 
in the system of past tense and subjunctive constructions, which are all divided 
into perfective and imperfective constructions. There is an extensive (theoretical) 
literature on aspect and (im)perfectivity, but recurrent definitions include a dis- 
tinction between complete (perfective) and incomplete (imperfective), and a dis- 
tinction between an event-external viewpoint (perfective) and an event-internal 
viewpoint (imperfective) (Klein 1994: 27). No attempt at a detailed and compre- 
hensive definition of aspect in Fwe is made here, but it seems that especially the 
difference in viewpoint is relevant in distinguishing perfective and imperfective 
aspect in Fwe. The near and remote past perfective constructions present the 
event as a single, completed whole, and do not allow reference to its internal 
structure; the event is viewed “from the outside”. As such the past perfective 
constructions can give a present (result) state or a past interpretation, depending 
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on the lexical aspect of the verb, as discussed below. The near and remote past 
imperfective constructions, on the other hand, focus on the internal structure of 
the event, viewing it “from the inside”. As such the past imperfective construc- 
tions can give readings such as past progressive or habitual, as discussed in more 
detail below. 

The distinction between perfective and imperfective constructions also deter- 
mines their co-occurrence with aspectual markers. Fwe has specific markers for 
progressive, habitual, stative, and persistive aspect, which are subtypes of imper- 
fective aspect (e.g. Comrie 1976, among others), and can therefore not be used in 
perfective constructions. Subjunctives also have a perfective and an imperfective 
construction, and this also affects the near future, which derives from the sub- 
junctive by addition of a near future prefix. These show the same co-occurrence 
restrictions as past tense constructions, with only the imperfective subjunctive 
allowing co-occurrence with markers of a subtype of imperfective aspect. 

The fact that the past and future constructions are all have a perfective and 
an imperfective form raises the question whether these constructions should be 
considered tenses/moods or aspects. There are a number of reasons not to con- 
sider them primarily aspectual. Firstly, their formal properties are more similar 
to those of other tense constructions than those of aspect markers. Constructions 
that unambiguously express aspect consist of a single affix or auxiliary and gen- 
erally lack their own melodic tones (with the exception of the stative, see §9.3). 
Constructions that express tense without an aspectual distinction (and are there- 
fore unambiguously temporal), such as the present or the remote future, make 
use of a complex construction with various affixes, and do use melodic tone. Fur- 
thermore, for past constructions their temporal semantics is more detailed than 
their aspectual semantics. Aspectually, past forms only distinguish perfective or 
imperfective, whereas temporally, they distinguish not only past tense but also 
a degree of remoteness, namely near past versus remote past. 

The interpretation of TAM constructions is influenced by the inherent struc- 
ture of the event, its lexical aspect. Three main lexical aspectual classes are rele- 
vant: dynamic, change-of-state, and true stative, as summarized in Table 8.1. 

Different models exist for the analysis of lexical aspect, and languages differ 
with respect to the number and kinds of subdivisions that they make, and the 
way lexical verbs are distributed across them. A model originally developed by 
Freed (1979) for English, and since then applied to various Bantu languages by 
Botne (1983), Kershner (2002), Seidel (2008), Crane (2011), Persohn (2017) and oth- 
ers, divides events into three phases, an onset, nucleus, and coda. The nucleus is 
the characteristic, most prominent phase of the event. The onset describes the 
phase leading up the nucleus, and the coda the phase following the nucleus. For 
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Table 8.1: Lexical aspect 


Dynamic long nucleus bútùkà ‘run’ 

Change-of-state short nucleus without an onset: nátükà ‘break’ 
with an onset: nund ‘become fat’ 

True stative unbounded nucleus | sháká ‘want’ 


instance, the Fwe verb nun 'become fat' includes an onset phase of becoming 
fat, a pivotal nucleus in which the processes of becoming fat is completed and 
the state of being fat commences, and an ensuing coda phase of being fat. Every 
event has a nucleus, but the presence of an onset and a coda phase is optional, 
depending on the lexical verb as well as its wider context. Verb stems can be 
divided into different lexical-aspectual classes based on the duration of the nu- 
clear phase of the event, which can be short (almost instantaneous), in the case 
of change-of-state verbs such as Fwe bomb ‘become wet’, or co:k ‘break’, or more 
drawn out in duration, in the case of dynamic verbs such as Fwe zya:k ‘build’ or 
bütuk ‘run’. 

The distinction between change-of-state verbs and dynamic verbs is central in 
many Bantu languages (Crane & Persohn 2019), including Fwe: change-of-state 
verbs and dynamic verbs have a different interpretation in a number of construc- 
tions, most notably the present, the near past perfective and the stative. In ad- 
dition to these two main categories, Fwe also has a category of verbs encoding 
events that completely lack internal phasic structure, which I refer to as "true 
statives" (following Crane 2011). Examples of true stative verbs in Fwe are shak 
‘want, like’, tiiz ‘be fearsome/dangerous’, though in general true stative verbs 
in Fwe are rare. Certain verbs can be used in different lexical aspectual classes, 
which may involve a change in interpretation: the verb shak can have a true sta- 
tive use with the interpretation ‘want, like, love’, but also a dynamic use with the 
interpretation ‘look for’. 

Verbs can be further subdivided depending on the presence of a coda phase. 
Change-of-state verbs typically have a coda phase, which is the resultant state of 
the change in state denoted by the nucleus, e.g. for bomb ‘become wet’, the coda 
phase would include ‘being wet’. Dynamic verbs may also have a coda phase, 
though this is heavily dependent on context. 

Events also differ in whether they conceptualize an onset phase, the phase 
leading up to the nucleus. Events with an onset phase are, for instance, nun “be- 
come fat’, where the nucleus consists of the pivotal transition into a state of being 
fat, and the onset phase consists of the drawn out process of becoming more and 
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more fat, until the pivotal nucleus is reached. Events without an onset phase are, 
for instance, natuk ‘break’, where there is no phase that leads up to the nuclear 
change of breaking. The presence of an onset phase is mainly relevant to the 
interpretation of the progressive and inceptive aspects, discussed in §9.1.1 and 
9.5. 

Lexical aspect can be influenced by derivational suffixes. The passive, for in- 
stance, derives a change-of-state verb, so that when the passive suffix is used 
with a dynamic verb, the verb’s lexical aspect changes from dynamic to change- 
of-state. Verbs with the intransitive forms of the separative and impositive suf- 
fixes also function as change-of-state verbs. Verbs with the neuter suffix tend to 
function as stative verbs, though they can also be used as change-of-state verbs. 

Lexical aspect can be further influenced by the context of the utterance as a 
whole, for instance, by the presence and nature of the object (see e.g. Verkuyl 
1972). A Fwe example where the presence of an object influences lexical aspect 
is with the dynamic verb bar ‘read’. Without an object, it is considered to lack a 
coda state, and as such use with the stative suffix -ite is generally considered un- 
grammatical. The verb phrase bard mbüká ‘read a book’, however, does have an 
associated coda state (namely ‘knowing the content of the book’), and therefore 
use with stative -ite was accepted.! 

Finally, it should be noted that the lexical aspectual classes that are distin- 
guished here have been established based on their interaction with TAM con- 
structions. No other tests have been conducted, such as acceptability and inter- 
pretation with certain time adverbials. However, the lexical aspectual classes that 
are proposed here do account for the interpretation of verbs in a wide variety of 
constructions. 

Having introduced the theoretical concepts and lexical aspectual distinctions 
that are relevant for the analysis of tense, aspect and mood in Fwe, I will now 
turn to the analysis of TAM constructions in Fwe. Considering their formal prop- 
erties, most TAM constructions make use of one or more affixes with or without 
one or more melodic tone patterns (see $3.3 on melodic tone). For some TAM con- 
structions, it is not possible to determine the exact meaning of all the different 
(segmental and tonal) morphemes that make up a construction, and the seman- 
tics of a TAM construction is often not a simple product of the semantic import 
of its composite morphemes. This poses some challenges in glossing these TAM 


“The conceptualization of a coda state with dynamic verbs is dependent on more than the pres- 
ence and nature of the object, but depends on the general context as well. For instance, nywá 
‘drink’ essentially lacks a coda phase, but can still be used with the stative -ite to express ‘being 
drunk’. In this case, the (non-linguistic) context is used to construct a state associated with this 
verb. 
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constructions; the glossing conventions chosen will be justified in the relevant 
subsections. TAM constructions will be presented in a template form (as com- 
monly used in the study of Bantu tense and aspect), e.g. [pre-initial]-sM-[post- 
initial]-B-[final vowel], where sm stands for the subject marker, and B for the 
verb base, the verb root with optional derivational suffixes. An overview of the 
templates and melodic tone patterns of TAM constructions is given in Table 8.2. 


Table 8.2: TAM constructions 


Construction Segmental form Melodic tone 
Present SM-B-a MT1,4 
Near past perfective sM-a/na-B- i MT3 
Remote past perfective na-sm-a-B-a MT 2 
Near past imperfective sm-aku-B-a - 
Remote past imperfective ka-sM-B-a MT 1, 2, 4 
Remote future na-SM-na-B-a MT 2 
(Zambian Fwe) 
Remote future (ni-)sM-(@)ra-B-a MT 2 
(Namibian Fwe) 
Subjunctive perfective sM-B-e MT 1,4/MT3 
Subjunctive imperfective sM-aku-B-a 
Near future pre-initial mbo-/mba- + - 

subjunctive 
Progressive auxiliary kwesi/iná - 
Stative final vowel - ite MT3 
Habitual 1 suffix -ang : 
Habitual 2 sm-naku-B-a : 
Persistive post-initial shi- - 
Inceptive pre-initial shi-/she-/sha- - 


The following sections discuss the different tense constructions used in Fwe. 


Tense constructions situate events before, after, or during utterance time. They 
differ in whether they target the nucleus of the event, or the entire event, which 
gives rise to different interpretations based on the verb's lexical aspect. The 
present construction situates the event's nucleus at least partially after the ut- 
terance time; if the event structure allows, the nucleus may overlap with UT, but 
the continuation of the nucleus after UT is the present’s basic meaning. Past con- 
tsructions are divided into near and remote pasts, which each have a perfective 
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and imperfective form. The remote and near past perfective, too, target the nu- 
cleus of the event, situating the event’s nucleus completely before utterance time. 
These constructions do not specify if the event’s coda phase (if present) overlaps 
with utterance time; both an interpretation where the entire coda phase is situ- 
ated before UT, and one where the coda phase overlaps with UT, are possible. The 
remote and near past imperfective, on the other hand, do not target the event nu- 
cleus, but the entire event, situating the event completely before utterance time, 
meaning that the event’s coda phase (if present) cannot overlap with UT. The 
near and remote future constructions situate the event’s nucleus in the future, 
that is after UT, and do not allow overlap between the nucleus and UT. Table 8.3 
gives an overview of tense constructions, their segmental and suprasegmental 
realization, their basic meaning, and their main uses. 


8.2 Present 


The present tense construction has the form sM-B-a, that is the verb base is used 
with the default final vowel -a. The present takes two melodic tones (MT), MT 1 
(assigned to the verb’s last mora), and MT 4 (deletion of lexical tones). An exam- 
ple of a verb in the present is given in (1). 


(1) bàbütákà 
ba-buntuk-á 
SMa-run-EV 
“They are running. (NF Elic15) 


One of the characteristics of melodic tone 1 (see 83.3.1) is that the high tone is 
not assigned to the last verb mora, but to the penultimate syllable, if this syllable 
contains a long vowel. This is illustrated in (2), where the melodic high tone is 
assigned to the penultimate syllable /zyi/, because its vowel is lengthened by the 
following nasal-consonant cluster, and in (3), where the high tone is assigned 
to the penultimate syllable /mbwe/, because the vowel is lengthened due to the 
preceding glide (see also 82.3.3; note that automatic vowel lengthening is not 
marked in the practical orthography used here). 


(2 àzyímbà nénjà 
a-zyímb-a nénja 
SM1sG-Sing-Fv well 
‘She sings well’ 
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Table 8.3: Tense constructions 


Label Basic meaning Main uses 

Present nucleus (partially/ gnomic; generic; 
completely) in the futurate; modal; 
future present 

Near Past Perfective (NPP) nucleus in the recent recent past; present 
past; external state 
viewpoint 

Remote Past Perfective (RPP) nucleus in the remote past; present 
remote past; external state 
viewpoint 

Past imperfective (PI) nucleus in the past imperfective 


(remote) past; 
internal viewpoint 


Near Past Imperfective (NPI) nucleus in the near past progressive 
past; internal 
viewpoint 

Near Future Perfective nucleus in the near near future 


future; external 


viewpoint 

Near Future Imperfective nucleus in the near near future habitual, 
future; internal progressive 
viewpoint 

Remote Future nucleus in the remote future 


remote future 


(3) tütómbwérà shũnù 
tu-tombwér-a shúnu 
SMipp-Weed-Fv today 
"We are weeding today. (NF Elic15) 


None of the formal characteristics of the present construction can be analyzed 
as marking present tense: the suffix -a is the default final vowel suffix, used in 
the majority of TAM constructions, including many that are incompatible with 
a present meaning. The same is true of the two melodic tones, MT 1 and MT 4: 
they are the two most common melodic tones, used in a variety of constructions 
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(see Table 3.5). Comparison with other tense constructions might suggest a zero 
post-initial morpheme marking present tense; as seen in Table 8.3, most tense 
constructions use a post-initial marker. The remote past imperfective (with a 
template ka-sM-B-a), however, also does not use a post-initial morpheme, nor 
does the near future perfective (with a template mbo-sM-B-e), so there is no 
one-to-one correspondence between a post-initial zero marking and a present 
interpretation.” Rather, the present construction is a morphological “null form”, 
commonly used to indicate present tense in Bantu languages (Nurse 2008: 117). 
As will be shown in the discussion of the interpretations of the present construc- 
tion, its lack of morphological marking corresponds to a relative lack of semantic 
specification. 

The syntactic use of the present construction differs between Namibian and 
Zambian Fwe. In Namibian Fwe, a present verb may occur on its own as a full 
and grammatical utterance. In Zambian Fwe, a present verb is only a grammatical 
utterance when supplemented by another word, such as a subject, object, locative 
or adverb. Otherwise, a fronted infinitive construction is used. This is discussed 
in §9.1.1. 

Semantically, the present construction has a wide variety of different inter- 
pretations, depending on lexical and grammatical aspect, linguistic and non-lin- 
guistic context. The basic meaning of the present construction is that the event’s 
nucleus is situated, at least partially, after the time of speaking (utterance time, 
UT). Whether the nucleus also overlaps with UT is not specified; it is possible, 
but not obligatory. The present construction only references the nuclear phase; 
an onset phase leading up to the nucleus cannot be targeted by the present con- 
struction. This results in a number of different possibilities, partially dependant 
on lexical aspect. (4) illustrates the interpretations of the present with dynamic 
verbs, using the verb búfuk ‘run’. It is possible for the entire nucleus of the verb 
to be situated after UT; this results in a futurate, modal or hypothetical interpre- 
tation ‘I will/would/can run’. It is also possible for the nucleus to overlap with 
UT, as long as it extends beyond UT, giving a progressive interpretation, 'I am 
running’. It is also possible for the nucleus to be situated intermittently before 
and after UT, giving a habitual or generic/gnomic interpretation, ‘I (usually) run’. 
It is not possible, however, for the nucleus to end at UT, because this does not 
satisfy the present construction's basic criterion of extending beyond UT. 


?A historical analysis of a post-initial zero morpheme marking the present is more likely. The 
remote past imperfective has grammaticalized from the present construction, as discussed in 
88.3.4. Furthermore, the near future is synchronically based on a subjunctive construction (see 
88.4.1). 
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(4) ndìbùtúkà 
ndi-buntuk-á 
SM1sG-run-FV 
Future/modal/hypothetical: ‘I will/would/can run: 
Progressive: ‘I am running’ 
Habitual/generic/gnomic: ‘I (usually) run: 


(5) illustrates the interpretation of the present with change of state verbs, using 
the change-of-state verb beng ‘become angry’. The nucleus of this verb describes 
the pivotal moment when the state of being angry is reached. For such verbs, 
it is not possible for the nucleus of the event to extend beyond UT as well as 
overlap with UT. A progressive interpretation is therefore excluded: the only 
way in which events with a short nucleus can satisfy the present construction’s 
criterion that the nucleus extends beyond UT is by situating the entire nucleus 
after UT. Therefore the only possible interpretation of the present construction 
with verbs with a short nucleus is futurate/modal/hypothetical, i.e. essentially 
non-present. 


(5 ndibénga 
ndi-béng-a 
SMisg-become angry-rv 
Future/modal/hypothetical: ‘I will/would/can become angry. 


That the present construction only specifies that the event nucleus extends be- 
yond UT, and does not specify if it overlaps with UT, may suggest that the label 
“present” is incorrect, and that an analysis of this construction as future is more 
suitable. There are, however, a number of reasons why a present analysis is pre- 
ferred. Fwe has two future constructions (see §8.4), whose basic criteria are that 
the nucleus is situated in its entirety after UT: their only possible interpretation 
is future. This contrasts with the present construction, where overlap with UT is 
optional, and both future and present interpretations are possible. This difference 
is illustrated in (6-7): the present construction in (6) can either be interpreted as 
indicating that the speaker already started working, or that he will start working. 
The near future construction in (7), however, can only indicate that the speaker 
has not yet started working, but will start working later the same day. 


(6) shunt ndìsèbèzâ 
shunu ndi-sebez-á 
today sMjsg-work-Fv 
‘Today, I am working. / Today, I will work’ 
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(7) shünü mbondisébézé 
shunu mbo-ndí-sebez-é 
today NEAR.FUT-SM1sSG-WOrk-PFV.SBJV 


"Today, I will work’ (NF Elic15) 


Another reason to analyze the present construction as present, even though it 
can also carry futurate meaning, is that overlap with UT, although optional, does 
appear to be implied. In contexts where different interpretations are possible, 
speakers usually interpret the use of dynamic verbs in the present construction 
as present, rather than future. A third argument for the analysis of the present 
construction as present is economy; if this construction were analyzed as future, 
Fwe would have three futures, and no present. 

Table 8.4 gives an overview of the different interpretations of the present con- 
struction, and the lexical aspectual classes with which they are available. 


Table 8.4: Interpretations of the present construction with different lex- 
ical aspects 


Interpretation Lexical aspect Example 


present progressive dynamic, stative tùryâ ˆwe are eating' 

futurate all lexical aspects ndisébézá ‘I will work’ 

modal dynamic, change-of-state — nditwá ‘I can pound’ 
ndìbêngà ‘I would become 
angry’ 

conditional change-of-state onuna ‘(If X), you'd 
become fat’ 

generic all lexical aspects zitiizá ‘they are 
dangerous' 


I will now discuss and illustrate the different interpretations of the present 
construction in more detail. The present progressive interpretation, where the 
event nucleus overlaps with an extends beyond utterance time, is illustrated with 
the dynamic verbs ri ‘eat’ in (8), and kánan ‘argue’ in (9). 


(8) tary’ ónkükü òzyò nda'yayi 
tu-ri-á o-Ø-nkúku o-zyo ndi-a-ya-i 
SMipL-€at-FV AUG-NPqa-chicken AUG-DEM.III4 SM4s-PST-kill-NPST.PFV 
“We are eating the chicken that I killed: (ZF Elic14) 
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(9) zinji múkànàná 
Q-zi-njí mú-kannan-á 
COP-NPg-what SM2py.REL-argue-FV 
"What are you arguing about?’ (asked of a group of people who are 
currently having an argument) (NF_Elic15) 


The futurate interpretation of dynamic verbs in the present is illustrated in 
(10-11). 


(10) ndiütwá shùnù 
ndi-ug-tw-á shunu 
SM4sG-OMsa-pound-rv today 
TI] pound it today. (speaking about maize, the speaker is asked if she 
plans to pound it today) (NF Elic15) 


(11) émwíkí 'ikè:zya ndìsèbèzâ 
e-N-mwikí i-ké:zy-a ndi-sebez-á 
AUG-NPo-week SMg.REL-COME-FV SMjsG-Work-Fv 
“Next week, I’ll work’ (NF Elic15) 


The present construction can be used interchangeably with the remote future 
construction, as in (12-13): the present form and the remote future form were 
considered equivalent to express future reference (see §8.4.2). This interchange- 
ability is not reversible, however: whereas present constructions can have remote 
future reference, remote future constructions were not accepted with present ref- 
erence. 


(12) tükàbóórá zyónà 
tu-ka-boor-á zyóna 
SM1p[,-DIST-return-FV tomorrow 
"We will return tomorrow: 

(13)  twáràkàbóórà zyônà 
tu-ára-ka-boor-a zyóna 
SM4pp-REM.FUT-DIST-return-FV tomorrow 
“We will return tomorrow. (NF Elic15) 


The use of the present construction for remote future (tomorrow and later) 
events is also possible without an overt time adverbial, as in (14), which is a 
speaker’s response to the question why he cannot come to work tomorrow; his 
statement therefore refers to his plans for the next day, although he does not use 
zyônà ‘tomorrow’. 
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(14) ndiyá kùrùwà 
ndi-y-á ku-ru-wa 
SM1SG-EO-EV NP;-NP¡-feld 
“[Because] I will go to the field: (NF_Elic15) 


Interestingly, interchangability between the present and near future was not 
observed. In elicitation contexts, present constructions were frequently offered 
as alternatives to remote future constructions, but never as alternatives to near 
future constructions. When asked, most speakers considered them acceptable, 
though they preferred near future constructions. Present constructions with near 
future reference were only encountered in natural texts, and even there near 
future reference is more commonly expressed by near future constructions. 

That the present construction is more easily interchanged with the remote 
future construction, rather than the near future construction, may seem coun- 
terintuitive, as near future describes event situated closer to the time of speak- 
ing than remote future. A possible explanation for the interchangeability of the 
present and remote future constructions is that the remote future derives from 
an earlier present construction. The Namibian Fwe remote future is marked by 
a post-initial prefix (á)ra-. In two Bantu Botatwe languages, Zambian Totela and 
Tonga, a prefix la- is used as a marker of present tense (Carter 2002: 45; Crane 
2011: 173-176). The present tense can also be marked with a zero prefix: la- marks 
a disjunct, which is used for predicate focus, and zero marks a conjunct, which is 
used for argument focus (see van der Wal & Hyman (2017), and other chapters in 
the same volume on the conjoint/disjoint distinction in Bantu). If this is the older 
situation - as suggested by the fact that *da- is reconstructed as a disjunct present 
for Proto-Bantu (Güldemann 2003: 344; Meeussen 1967: 109) - Fwe would have 
reanalyzed the former disjunct present as a remote future, and the former con- 
junct present as a present. The interchangeability of the remote future marked 
with ára-, presumably cognate with the marker la- as used in Totela and Tonga, 
with the present construction may be a relic of this older system. 

Similar to their future interpretation, dynamic verbs in the present construc- 
tion may also receive a modal interpretation, as in (15-18). 


(15) èzí zìzwâtò zicipité kono zirifwira búryò 
e-zí zi-zwato zi-cip-íte konó zi-rig-fw-ír-a 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-cloth sMg-be_cheap-sTAT but SMg-REFL-die-APPL-FV 
bu-ryó 
NP 4-only 
“These clothes are cheap, but they won't last long (lit. “they will just die”). 
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(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


8.2 Present 


kùfwèbà kùrè:tèrá màrwá'rírà 

ku-fweba ku-repit-er-a ma-rwárirá 
NP1s-smoke SM1s-CafTY-APPL-FV NPg-disease 
‘Smoking can cause disease. 

mundaré ndìùtwâ 

mu-ndaré ndi-un-tw-á 

NP3-maize SMjgG-OM3-pound-FV 

“Maize, I can pound it? 

ndìmùná ènòmbè zíngi: 

ndi-mun-á e-N-nombe  zí-ngí: 
SM41sG-OWn-FV AUG-NP40-COW PP1o-Imany 

‘I want to own many cattle? (NF Elic15) 


I now turn to the interpretation of change-of-state verbs in the present con- 
struction. As shown in (5), the only possible interpretation of change-of-state 
verbs in the present is one that situates the nucleus after the time of speaking, 
ie. a futurate or modal interpretation. More examples of this use of the present 
are given in (19-22). 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


ndibéngà 

ndi-béng-a 

SMisc-become angry-rv 

‘I would/will become angry. *‘I am becoming angry. 
ndirémánà 

ndi-reman-á 

SMisg-become injured-rFv 

‘I would/will become injured’ 
mwíni ùkwàtìwâ 

mw-íni u-kwagt-iw-á 
NP3-handle sm3-grab-PASS-FV 

‘A handle can be grabbed: 

èmpótó ibbámükà 

e-N-potó — i-bbam-uk-a 
AUG-NP9-pot sMo-break-SEP.INTR-FV 


‘A pot can/might break. (uttered as a warning to someone who is 
handling a pot carelessly) (NF Elic15) 
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Linked to their modal interpretation in main clauses, change-of-state verbs in 
the present construction are also often used in the apodosis of a factual condi- 
tional, expressing an event that will come to pass if certain conditions are met, 
as in (23-25). 


(23) oshirya câhà ònúnà 
o-shin-ri-á cáha o-nun-á 
SMasG-COND-eat-FV very sMas-become_ fat-FV 


"When you eat too much, you become fat’ 


(24) òwú mùndárè kuté tüühíké ùbìzwâ 
o-u mu-ndaré kuté tu-un-hink-é u-bizw-a 
AUG-DEM.I3 NP3-maize if SMipp-OM3-COok-PFV.SBJV SM3-ripen-FV 
‘This maize, if we cook it, will it be done?’ (NF_Elic15) 


(25) oshipanga buti tüzwírà hábùsò 
o-shin-pang-á bu-ti tu-zw-ir-a 
SM3sG-COND-do-rv NPy4-like this sMjpj-come out-APPL-FV 
há-bu-so 
NP1¿-NP14-front 
‘If you do it like this, we will make a profit. (ZF_Conv13) 


Change-of-state verbs can be divided into those with and without an onset 
phase. This distinction is relevant in, for instance, the interpretation of the pro- 
gressive (see §9.1.1), the inceptive (see §9.5), and the locative pluractional (see 
§11.2). In the present construction, however, the future, modal or hypothetical 
interpretation is the only possible reading for change-of-state verbs, both with 
an onset phase, such as bomb ‘become wet’ in (26), and without an onset phase, 
such as aruk ‘open’ in (27). This shows that the present construction specifically 
targets the nucleus, and not the onset phase. 


(26) ómvürà àshishókà èvú ribómbà 
o-Q-mvura a-shin-shonk-á e-Ø-vú ri-bómb-a 
AUG-NP1a-rain SMi-COND-fall-FV AUG-NP5-ground sMs-become.wet-FV 
‘If it rains, the ground becomes wet? 

(27) ciazo cìàrúkà 
cí-azo  ci-ar-uk-á 
NP7-door SM7-close-SEP.INTR-FV 
‘A door can open. “A door is opening. (NF Elic15) 
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Perception verbs, such as bón ‘see’ and shuw ‘hear, feel’, also function as 
change-of-state verbs; the use of the present construction gives them a modal, 
future, or conditional interpretation, not a present ongoing interpretation, as in 
(28-29); a present interpretion can only be achieved with the stative (see §9.3). 


(28) ndìbónà 
ndi-bogn-á 
SM1SG-S€€-FV 


Tcan see. *I see. 


(29) ndìshùwâ 
ndi-shug-á 
SMjso-hear-Fv 
' can hear! "I hear. (NF Elic17) 


Stative verbs, which refer to a single, unbounded and lasting state, are used 
in the present construction to express a state that holds at the time of speaking, 
as in (30-31). Because the state referred to by a stative verb is unbounded, it 
automatically precedes, follows and overlaps with UT. 


(30) küshàkàhárà 
ku-shak-ahar-á 
SM45-need-NEUT-FV 
‘It is necessary: (NF. Elic15) 


(31) zitiyizà 
zi-tiHiz-á 
SMg-be dangerous-rv 
"They are dangerous. (NF Elic15) 


The present construction can also be used with a generic/gnomic interpreta- 
tion, e.g. a statement that is generally true, independent of whether the action is 
happening at the time of speaking. This interpretation is available with all lexical 
aspectual classes, as illustrated for change-of-state verbs in (32), for stative verbs 
in (33), and for dynamic verbs in (34-35). 


(32) bàkéntü bàzwátà zikóci 
ba-kéntu ba-zwáta — zi-koci 
NP5-woman SMa-Wear-FV NPg-skirt 


“Women wear skirts: 
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(33) óngweé cibatana citiiza 
o-Ø-ngwe Ø-ci-batana ci-tigiz-á 
AUG-NPqa-leopard COP-NP;-predator SM7.REL-be_fearsome-FV 
‘A leopard is a fearsome predator’ (ZF Elic 13) 


(34) cizyüni cìntù cíürükà 
ci-zyuni Q-ci-ntu cí-uruk-á 
NP;-bird COP-NP;-thing SM;.REL-fly-FV 
‘A bird is something that flies” (NF_Elic15) 


No ta ` n PERSE ` n AN 

(35) ècikw'amè cam'ari ciyénda mbómwézi 
e-ci-kwame  ci-á-mári ci-énd-a mbó-mu-ézi 
AUG-NP7-man PP7-CON=polygamy SM7-g0-FV ADV-NP3-moon 


‘A polygamous man walks like the moon. (saying)? (NF Elic15) 


The wide variety of possible interpretations of the present construction can 
be narrowed by combining it with overt aspectual markers, such as those mark- 
ing progressive aspect (see §9.1). Present progressive constructions can only be 
interpreted as an action currently in progress; the modal or futurate interpreta- 
tion is not seen with the present progressive. Compare the aspectually unmarked 
present in (36) with the present progressive in (37-38). The bare present leaves 
uncertainty as to whether they are currently busy milking; as explained by one 
speaker, it triggers the question: ‘Are they milking now, or will they do it later?’ 
The present progressive forms in (37-38) leave no such uncertainty; the only 
interpretation is that they are currently busy milking. 


(36) bakama 
ba-kagm-á 
SMa-milk-FV 
“They are milking. / They will milk. 


(37) kùkámà bákámà 
ku-kám-a ba-kaym-a 
INF-milk-FV SMa.REL-milk-FV 
‘They are milking. 


“This saying compares the behavior of a man with two wives to that of the moon. Like the 
moon travels across the sky each month, from one star to the other, so does the polygamous 
man regularly travel from one wife to the other. 
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(38) bàkwèsì bàkámà 
ba-kwesi ba-kagm-á 
SM3-PROG SM5-milk-Fv 
"They are milking’ (NF Elic15) 


Present progressives are interpreted as having a certain duration, whereas bare 
present verbs have no implications about duration. This difference is illustrated 
in (39-40): unlike the bare present in (39), the present progressive in (40) suggests 
that s/he has been knocking for a long time. 

(39) àngòngòtá hàcíàzò mbítà mùntù shàkàmú tábè 
a-ngogngot-á ha-ci-azo mbita mu-ntu  shaká 
SM¡-knock-EV NP1¿-NP;-door until NP,-person if 
a-mü-tab-é 
SM1-OM1-añSWeT-PFV.SBJV 
‘S/he is knocking on the door until someone answers. 

(40) àkwèsì àngòngòtá hàcíàzò mbítà mùntù shak’ ámü'tábe 
a-kwesi a-ngogngot-á ha-ci-azo mbita mu-ntu  shaká 
SMi-PROG SM¡-knock-FV NPq¿-NP;-door until NP;-person if 
a-mü-tab-é 
SM1-OMj-answer-PFV.SBJV 
“S/he is knocking on the door until someone answers. (implies that s/he 
has been knocking for a long time) (NF_Elic15) 


The difference between the present progressive and aspectually unmarked 
present also relates to modality. With the present progressive, the speaker ex- 
presses certainty that the event is taking place at UT, but the aspectually un- 
marked present may leave more doubt about whether the action fully overlaps 
with UT. This contrast is illustrated in (42-41), which both answer the question: 
"Where is that person?”. In (41), the aspectually unmarked present is used to im- 
ply that the person is supposed to wash dishes, but may at this very moment be 
busy with something else. In (42), the use of a present progressive implies that 
the person referred to is currently, without a doubt, busy washing dishes. 

(41) mùnjúù wèna asanz’ ótüsübà 
mu-N-juo a-in-a a-sanz-a o-tu-súba 
NP g-NPo-house SM¡-be_at-FV SM,-wash-FV AUG-NP43-dish 
‘S/he is in the house, s/he is washing dishes: (it is not certain that s/he is 
washing dishes; s/he is supposed to wash dishes but maybe s/he is 
currently doing something else) 
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(42) mùnjúù wéná akwès' àsànz' ótüsübà 
mu-N-jüo a-iná a-kwesi a-sanz-á o-tu-súba 
NPi8-NPo-house sM¡-be_ at SM,-PROG SM1-Wash-FV AUG-NP43-dish 
‘S/he is in the house, s/he is washing dishes’ (NF_Elic15) 


Another aspectual marker that may combine with the present is the post- 
initial persistive prefix shi- (see §9.4). The persistive usually expresses an event 
that started before, and is still ongoing at utterance time, but combined with 
the present construction, may also express an event that started before, and will 
continue later, but has been paused at the exact time of speaking. In (43), the 
present is used with a persistive prefix shi- to indicate that the task of pounding 
is currently interrupted, to be returned to later. 


(43) ndishitwa 
ndi-shig-tw-á 
SM1sG-PER-pound-Ev 
Tm still pounding’ (the speaker is currently taking a break, but intends 
to resume the task shortly) (NF_Elic15) 


A present persistive can also indicate an action that has not yet started before 
utterance time, but will start after UT. (44) is uttered by a speaker who is the last 
to enter a room, and is urged to hurry, to which he responds that he still needs 
to close the door, that is, his closing of the door has not yet started as he utters 
these words. 


(44) ndishiciara 
ndi-shin-cin-ar-á 
SM1SG-PER-OM;-cÌOse-EV 
‘I still need to close it? (NF_Elic17) 


8.3 Past 


Fwe has four past constructions, distinguished by degree of remoteness (near/re- 
mote) and aspect (perfective/imperfective), as schematized in Table 8.5. 

All four past constructions situate the event’s nucleus in the past, i.e. before 
the utterance time. In out-of-the-blue and elicitation contexts, the relevant time 
domain is the day of speaking, e.g. near pasts are treated as hodiernal (for events 
that took place earlier the same day) and remote pasts as pre-hodiernal (for 
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Table 8.5: Past constructions 


Perfective Imperfective 
near sM-a/na-B-i sM-aku-B-a 
ndabéréki ndàkùbèrèkà 
ndi-a-berék-i ndi-aku-berek-a 
SM1SG-PST-Work-NPST.PEV SM15G-PST.IPFV-WOIk-FV 
'] worked (earlier today). ‘I was working (earlier today)? 
remote na/ni-sm-a-B-a ka-sM-B-a 
nàndábèrèkà kandibéréka 
na-ndi-a-berek-a ka-ndí-berek-á 
REM-SM15G-PST-WOIk-FV PST.IPFV-SM15G-WOIk-FV 
‘I worked (before today). ‘I was working/used to work 
(before today). 


events that took place before the day of speaking). With sufficient context, more 
flexible interpretations are possible. 

The four past constructions are also distinguished by aspect: the remote/near 
past perfective constructions present an event as a single, completed whole, and 
do not allow reference to the internal structure of the nucleus. The remote/n- 
ear past imperfective constructions present the event's nucleus as more drawn 
out, and make specific reference to the internal structure of the event's nucleus. 
These imperfective past constructions may be combined with affixes or construc- 
tions that express a specific subtype of imperfective aspect, such as progressive, 
habitual, stative, or persistive. 

A third variable in the interpretation of past constructions in Fwe is the rel- 
evance or continuance of the event's coda phase at utterance time. Verbs that 
typically include a coda phase are change-of-state verbs, where the coda phase 
1s the state that is entered into. In the near past perfective, the use ofa change-of- 
state verb typically implies that the resultant coda state still applies at UT. The 
remote past perfective, in contrast, has no such implicature, and the coda state 
may persist or not, depending on context. Both imperfective pasts, however, only 
allow an interpretation where both the nucleus and the coda state are located in 
the past. 

The following four sections discuss each past construction in turn, discussing 
their temporal, aspectual and pragmatic interpretations. 
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8.3.1 Near past perfective 


The near past perfective (NPP) construction has the form sm-a/na-B-i, i.e. making 
use of a post-initial prefix a-/na-, and a final vowel suffix -i, as illustrated in (45) 


(45) ndinayéndi 
ndi-na-énd-i 
SMISG-PST-walk-NPST.PEV 
‘I walked’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The prefix a-/na- is subject to geographical variation and phonological con- 
ditioning. In the northernmost varieties of Fwe, the prefix na- is strongly pre- 
ferred, as in (46). In central Fwe, a- and na- are used interchangeably, as in (47). 
In Namibian Fwe, geographically the southernmost variety, a- and na- are con- 
ditioned phonologically. When the vowel preceding the post-initial prefix is /a/, 
the allomorph na- is used, as in (48). In all other cases, the form a- is used, as 
in (49), and vowel hiatus resolution affects the vowel of the subject marker (see 
§2.5.2 on vowel hiatus resolution). 


(46) Northern Zambian Fwe 
ndinayéndi 
ndi-na-énd-i 
SMisg-PST-Walk-NPST.PFV 
‘I walked’ (ZF Elic14) 


(47) Central Zambian Fwe 
ndinayéndi ~ ndayèndi 
ndi-(n)a-énd-i 
SMisg-PST-Walk-NPST.PFV 
‘I walked: (ZF Elic13) 


(48) a. Namibian Fwe: na- after /a/ 

bànàhúrì 
ba-na-hur-Í 
SM9-PST-arrive-NPST.PFV 
“They arrived. 

b. ànàcô:kì 
a-na-có:k-i 
SMg-PST-break-NPST.PFV 
"They broke? 
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(49) a. Namibian Fwe: a- elsewhere 

ndàhúrì 
ndi-a-hur-í 
SMisg-PST-arrive-NPST.PFV 
‘I arrived’ 

b. mwàhúrì 
mu-a-hur-í 
SM2p[,-PST-arrIVe-NPST.PFV 
“You arrived. (NF_Elic15) 


The only exceptions are the second person singular subject marker o-, which 
merges with the past prefix to become no-, as in (50), and the class 1/1a subject 
marker 1/1a a-, which merges with the past prefix to become na-, as in (51). This 
applies to all varieties of Fwe. 


(50) nòhúrì 
no-hur-i 
SM2asG.PST-aTTIVe-NPST.PEV 


“You arrived: 


(51) nàhüri 
na-hur-í 
SM,.PST-arrive-NPST.PFV 
‘S/he arrived. (NF Elic15) 


The post-initial prefix a- is a past marker, also used in the remote past perfec- 
tive (see 88.3.2) and the near past imperfective (see 88.3.3). The variation between 
a- and na- is specific to its use in the near past perfective, however, and is not 
seen with the remote past perfective and near past imperfective constructions. 

The final vowel suffix -i is only used in the NPP, not in any other past con- 
structions (its occurrence in the negative present is likely due to accidental ho- 
mophony), and is therefore glossed as such, using the abbreviation NPST.PEV. 

The near past perfective suffix cannot be used after a passive suffix -(i)w (see 
$6.1 on the passive); instead, the final vowel suffix -a is used, as in (52—53). 


(52) cìshámú cinàtémiwà 
ci-shamú ci-na-tém-iw-a 
NP;-tree SM;-PST-chop-PASS-FV 
“The tree was chopped. 
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(53) zònshé: zizyuni zazwisiwa 
z-onshé: zi-zyuni zi-a-zw-is-iw-a 
PPg-all NPg-bird SMg-PST-leave-CAUS-PASS-FV 
“All the birds have been removed: (ZF_Elic14) 


The past suffix -i never causes spirantization of the preceding consonant, as 
opposed to the agentive suffix -i, which causes spirantization in a number of 
cases (see 84.2.1), and the stative suffix -ite, where spirantization occurs with a 
number of allomorphs of the suffix (see 89.3). 

Verbs in the NPP take melodic tone 3, a high tone on the second stem syllable, 
and retain their lexical tones, as illustrated with the toneless verb yendaur ‘walk 
around' in (54). 


(54) ndàyèndáùrì 
ndi-a-end-á-ur-i 
SMisg-PST-Walk-PLI-SEP.TR-NPST.PFV 
‘I walked around? (NF Elic15) 


The NPP situates the nucleus of the event in the recent past with respect to 
the utterance time. In most contexts, recent past is interpreted as earlier the same 
day, as in (55-56). 


(55) shunt ndàhúrùrì màpùrù 
shunu ndi-a-hürur-i ma-puru 
today SMisc-PsT-take off yoke-NPsT.PFV NPạ-OX 
"Today I took the yoke off the oxen’ 


(56) amènji àyìsâ kakuri ndàábirisi 
a-ma-ínji a-ips-a kaküri ndi-a-á-bir-is-i 
AUG-NPg-Water SMg-burn-rv because sM4sG-PST-OMg-boil-CAUS-NPST.PFV 
“The water is hot, because I (just) boiled it? (ZF_Elic14) 


Nurse (2008: 93) notes that Bantu languages may differ with respect to the 
interpretation of time reference as fixed or flexible. In Fwe, flexible interpreta- 
tions seem possible; events that are perceived to be in the same time cycle can 
be conceived as hodiernal, and events that are perceived to be in a previous time 
cycle can be conceived as prehodiernal. The "same time cycle" can be construed 
as larger than the day of speaking, for instance, as the year (which includes the 
day of speaking), as in (57), where the NPP is used for an event that took place 
earlier the same year, although it took place before the day of speaking. 
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(57) cìnó cirimó ndìnàshínjì wawa 
cinó cirimo ndi-na-shinj-i wáwa 
DEM.II7 NP7-year SMisg-PST-harvest-NPST.PFV very 
"This year, I had a good harvest’ (ZF Elic14) 


The NPP can also be used to express surprise. The use of the NPP in (58) does 
not imply that the event of becoming rich happened earlier the same day, but that 
the event of becoming rich was unexpected and sudden, for instance, someone 
won a jackpot, or was given 50 heads of cattle. 


(58) nàfümi 
na-fum-í 
SM,.PST-become rich-NPST.PFV 
‘S/he has become rich (suddenly/unexpectedly)! (NF Elic17) 


Similarly, the use of the NPP in (59) has two possible interpretations: either 
that the subject got married earlier the same day, or that the subject got married 
before the day of speaking, but that his marriage was secret and has been recently 
revealed. 


(59) nashèshi 
na-shésh-i 
SM4i.PST-MArry-NPST.PFV 
1. “He got married (earlier today). 
2. ‘He got married (before today, but I discovered it recently)? (NF_Elic17) 


The use of the near past perfective to express that an event is sudden, surpris- 
ing, or unexpected, may be a pragmatic extension of its recent past semantics: 
by situating an event closer to the utterance time, the speaker is highlighting its 
unexpectedness. 

Aspectually, the NPP presents the nucleus of the event as a single, complete 
whole, without reference to its internal structure. That the internal structure of 
the nucleus cannot be referenced is seen when an NPP verb is combined with 
a verb in the consecutive form (cf. 88.5), as in (60), where the NPP verb naréngi 
[lightning] struck’ is followed by a consecutive verb có kúyả ‘and it burnt’. As the 
NPP presents the event of the lightning striking as perfective, without reference 
to its internal constituency, the event presented by the consecutive form cannot 
co-occur with the lightning striking, but is interpreted as occurring after it. 
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(60) òmvúrà nàréngi cìkúnì có kúyà 
o-O-mvüra  na-réng-i ci-kuní ci-ó=ku-y-á 
AUG-NP1a-rain SM;.PST-strike-NPST.PFV NP7-tree PP7-CON=INF-burn-FV 
"The lightning struck the tree, and it burnt? (NF_Elic17) 


The perfective nature of the near past perfective is also seen in its interaction 
with aspectual markers; the NPP does not co-occur with imperfective aspectual 
forms such as progressives, habituals, and the persistive, nor with the locative 
pluractional marker, which indicates an event taking place in different locations 
(see §11.2); as the NPP does not allow reference to the internal structure of the 
event’s nucleus, it cannot be used with a marker that describes the spatial distri- 
bution of the event, as illustrated in (61). 


(61) "ndàkàbüyéndi 
ndi-a-kabü-énd-i 
SMISG-PST-LOC.PL-walk-NPST.PFV 
Intended: ‘I walked around/ in different places’ (NF_Elic17) 


When the NPP is used with a verb that includes a coda phase, there is a strong 
implication that this coda phase still holds at UT. The examples in (62-64) show 
that, when used without further clarifying context, the default interpretation of 
the NPP is that the coda phase is still ongoing at UT. 


(62) ndanjòmbi 
nd-a-njómb-i 
SMjsG-PST-get stuck-NPST.PFV 
‘I got stuck (and am still stuck)’ (NF Elic17) 


(63) ècí cipürà càcô:kì 
e-cí ci-purá  ci-a-có:k-i 
AUG-DEM.I; NP7-chair SM7-PST-break-NPST.PFV 
“This chair broke (and is still broken). (ZF_Elic13) 


(64) ndazisanzi 
ndi-a-zí-sánz-i 
SMjsG-PST-OMg-Wash-NPST.PFV 
‘I washed them (and they are clean now). (NF Elic15) 


This is also true of the use of the NPP with a change-of-state verb, where it is 
usually interpreted as a present state, as in (65-67). 
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(65) ndàshwéni 
ndi-a-shwén-i 
SM sG-PST-become_tired-NPST.PFV 
‘Tam tired. (ZF Elic14) 


(66) ndalòsi 
ndi-a-lós-i 
SMisc-PST-become bored-NPST.PFV 
‘Lam bored. (NF Elic15) 


(67) cànyóngâmì 
ci-a-nyong-am-i 
SM7-PST-bend-IMP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
‘Tt is bent? (NF_Elic15) 


Even though the NPP implies a lasting coda phase, the nuclear phase is also 
part of the conceptualization: in (68), the NPP not only expresses that the handle 
is broken at the time of speaking, but the earlier breaking of the handle is also 
conceptualized, as it invites the question: who broke it? 


(68) a. mwini wéhamba wàcô:kì 
mu-ini u-é-amba u-a-có:k-i 
NP3-handle PP3-CON=hoe sMa-PST-break-NPST.PEV 
“The handle of the hoe is broken. 
b. ndini nàúcô:rì 
ndi-ni na-ú-có:r-i 
COP-who sM,.PST-OMs-break-NPsT.PFV 
"Who broke it?’ (NF_Elic15) 


That the earlier change of state is part of the conceptualization of the verb is 
further supported by the fact that an agent phrase is allowed; this agent phrase 
provides information about how the earlier change of state came about. In (69), 
the change-of-state verb bomb ‘become wet' is used in the NPP, implying that the 
clothes are still wet. The earlier change in state, however, namely the moment 
the clothes became wet, is also conceptualized, and the agent phrase kumviira 
“by the rain' refers to this nuclear phase. 

(69) èzìzwátò zinàbómbi kúmvôrà 
e-zi-zwáto zi-na-bómb-i kú-Ø-mvúra 
AUG-NPg-cloth sMg-PsT-become wet-NPST.PFV NP1;-NP1a-rain 
“The clothes have become wet because of the rain. (ZF_Elic14) 
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The remote past perfective may also be used to imply a coda state that still 
holds at UT, but situates the nuclear phase in the remote past, rather than the 
recent past. Both (70) and (71) indicate that the speaker is still sick at the time of 
speaking, but the remote past perfective in (70) indicates that the speaker became 
sick in the remote past, whereas the near past perfective in (71) indicates that the 
speaker became sick in the recent past. 


(70) níndàrwárà zyônà nèshúnù ndishirwarité 
ní-ndi-a-rwár-a zyóna  ne=shúnu ndi-shig-rwagr-íte 
PST-SMjsG-PST-be sick-rv yesterday com=today sM4sG-PER-be sick-sTAT 
‘I got sick yesterday, and I am still sick today. (NF Elic17) 


(71) ndàrwârì mwívùmò 
ndi-a-rwar-i mú-e-Ø-vumo 
SMjsG-PST-be sick-NPST.PFV NP1g-AUG-NPs-stomach 
‘I got sick to my stomach [this evening]? (NF. Narr17) 


The NPP also shows some similarities to the stative construction. The stative 
construction expresses a state that holds at utterance time, but makes no refer- 
ence to if or when the state has come about (see $9.3). This contrasts with the 
NPP, where the entering of the state is conceptualized. As such, the NPP, may be 
used with temporal adverbs referring to the change in state, as in (72), but not 
the stative, as in (73). 


(72) Near past perfective 
èténdè ryángù ryàcó:kì shünü 
e-@-ténde  ri-angü ri-a-có:k-i shünu 
AUG-NP5-foot PPs-POSS1sG SM5-PST-break-NPST.PFV today 
“My leg broke today. 


(73) Stative 
*éténdé ryángù ricókété shünü 
Intended: “My leg broke today." 


Although the default interpretation of the NPP is that any resulting coda phase 
still holds at UT, this implication can be canceled. In (74), the NPP verb ndàrwári 
‘I got sick’ has an implied coda state of being sick, but in this context, the coda 
state is canceled. Similarly in (75), the implied coda state of ndazisanzi ‘I washed 
them’, namely that the clothes are clean, does not hold at UT. 


“An interpretation where the adverb modifies the current state, e.g. ‘my leg is broken today’, 
was also not accepted. 
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(74) ndàrwárì màsíkùsikù hànú màntêngù shéndirishüwíré nénja 
ndi-a-rwar-i ma-síkusíku hanü ma-nténgu 
SM4sG-PST-be sick-NPST.PFV NPg-morning DEM.IIg NP¢-evening 
she-ndi-rin-shun-Íre nénja 
INC-SMiSG-REFI-feel-STAT well 


‘I got sick this morning, but now in the evening I feel well’ 


(75) ndazisanzi ézi zizwatò shũnù hàpé hand shìzázyùrì tú kútà 
ndi-a-zi-sanz-i e-Zi zi-zwato shünu hapé 
SM1SG-PST-OMg-Wash-NPST.PFV AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-cloth today again 
hánu  shi-zi-á-zyur-i Q-tükutá 
DEM.IIq5 INC-SMg-PST-become full-NPST.PFV NP5-dirt 
‘I washed these clothes today, but now they are dirty again. (NF. Elic17) 


Other verbs do not include a possible coda phase, but it is possible that the 
nuclear phase continues to be relevant in some other way. For example, the use 
of the NPP with the verb hur ‘arrive’ in (76) implies the continued relevance of 
the event's nucleus, namely “being in a certain place'.? 


(76) ómfümü kwéna nàhüri 
o-mfümu kú-a-ina na-hur-í 
AUG-king $M47-sM,-be at sM,.PST-arrive-NPST.PFV 
“The king, he's here, he has arrived’ (NF. Elic17) 


The relevant consequences of an event in the NPP are treated in the same way 
as the post-nuclear coda phase: their relevance is implied, but this implication 
can be canceled. This is illustrated in (77), where the consequences of buying salt, 
namely having salt, are no longer valid at UT, e.g. the salt is already finished. 


(77) ndàùrí zwayi kono shiryàmáni 
ndi-a-ur-í Q-zwái konó shi-ri-a-man-í 
SM4sG-PST-buy-NPsT.PFV NPs-salt but INC-SM;-PsT-finished-NPST.PFV 
‘I bought salt [earlier today], but [now] it's already finished. (NF_Elic17) 


The implication of the NPP, that the verb’s coda phase or relevance lasts up 
to the time of speaking, cannot be canceled when the verb is combined with the 


“That this particular verb lacks a coda phase is seen from its incompatibility with the stative 
ending -ite. The stative ending regularly derives a coda state from verbs where a coda is part 
of their lexical event structure. 
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inceptive prefix: in this case, the verb’s coda phase or relevance are always inter- 
preted as valid at UT. This is illustrated in (78), which shows that the NPP with 
the inceptive implies that the rain is still falling. (79) shows that this implication 
cannot be canceled, and (80) shows that it can be canceled when the NPP is used 
without the inceptive. 
(78) sinàtángi òkùshôkà 

si-na-táng-i o-ku-shók-a 

INC-SM,.PST-Start-NPST.PFV AUG-INF-rain-FV 

‘It has started to rain. (and is raining now) 
(79) ”sìnàtángì òkùshôkà cwaré sànàkàbüki 

si-na-tang-i o-ku-shók-a cwaré 

INC-SMj.PST-start-NPST.PFV AUG-INF-rain-Fv then 

sa-na-kabuk-i 

INC-SM,.PST-stop rain-NPST.PFV 

Intended: ‘It started to rain [earlier today], but now it stopped: 
(80) nàtángi óküshókà cwàré sanakabtiki 

na-táng-i o-ku-shók-a cwaré 

SM1.PST-start-NPST.PFV AUG-INE-rain-Ev then 

sa-na-kabúk-i 

INC-SM,.PST-stop rain-NPST.PFV 

‘It started to rain [earlier today], but now it stopped’ (NF Elic17) 


8.3.2 Remote past perfective 


The remote past perfective (RPP) construction has the form na/ni-sM-a-B-a, with 
a pre-initial remoteness prefix na-/ni-, a post-initial past prefix a-, and the default 
final vowel suffix -a. An example of a remote past perfective construction is given 
in (81). 


(81) nàndáshâmbà 
na-ndí-a-shámb-a 
REM-SMisg-PST-sWim-FV 
‘I swam’? (ZF Elic14) 
The pre-initial prefix exhibits a certain degree of geographical variation. It is 
realized as ni- in Namibian Fwe, as in (82). In Zambian Fwe, it is mostly realized 


as na-, asin (83), but can also be realized as ne-, especially in subordinate clauses, 
as in (84). 
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(82) níndàtêmà 
ni-ndi-a-tém-a 
REM-SMI1SG-PST-chop-FV 
‘I chopped.’ (NF_Elic15) 


(83) nandatéka 
na-ndi-a-ték-a 
REM-SMisg-PST-fetch-Fv 
Tfetched: (ZF Elic14) 


(84) kari ndimé nènda'yaya 
ka-ri ndi-mé ne-ndi-a-ya-a 
NEG-be COP-PERS1sG REM-SMisg-PST-kill-FV«REL» 
Tt wasn't me who broke it? (ZF Elic14) 


The prefix na-/ni-/ne- marks remoteness, selecting a time period that is con- 
sidered to be far away from the time of speaking. In the case of the remote past 
perfective, it selects a domain long before the time of speaking. The same remote- 
ness prefix is used with the remote future construction, which combines the re- 
moteness prefix with a post-initial prefix na- (Zambian Fwe) or ára- (Namibian 
Fwe) (see §8.4.2): here it selects a domain long after the time of speaking. The 
remoteness prefix is also used with a subjunctive to express a remote future in 
a subordinate clause (see Chapter 10), and with any verb in the apodosis of a 
counterfactual (see §13.5.2). 

The remoteness prefix is left out when the RPP has an experiential reading, 
expressing an event that has occurred at least once in the indeterminate past, as 
in (85-87). This construction differs from the RPP only in the absence of remote- 
ness prefix; it takes the same segmental morphemes and melodic tones as the 
RPP, suggesting that it functions as a subtype of the RPP. 


A NON oz toe ` LN ` 
(85) èni ècó círyò ndáciryà 
éni e-có ciryó — ndi-a-ci-ry-a 
yes AUG-DEM.II; NP7-food SM1sG-PST-OMz-eaf-EV 


"Yes, this food, I have eaten it. (Answer to: "Have you ever eaten this 
food?’) (NF Elic17) 
(86) nóshàngànà mùkúrù wángù 
nó-shangan-a mu-káru  u-angü 
SM2sG.PST-meet-FV NP,-brother PP,-POSS4sG 
‘Have you ever met my brother?’ (ZF_Elic13) 
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(87) kari ndáyà mowin’ ómünzi 
ka-ri  ndí-a-y-a mo-winá o-mu-nzi 
NEG-be SM418G-PST-gO-FV NP48-DEM.IV3 AUG-NPs-village 
Tve never been to that village’ (NF Elic15) 


The post-initial prefix a- used in the RPP is a past marker; it is also seen in 
the near past imperfective, as part of the post-initial prefix aku- (see 88.3.2), and 
in the near past perfective, where it combines with a suffix -i (see 88.3.1). The 
post-initial prefix a- of the remote past perfective is not completely identical to 
the post-initial prefix a- of the near past perfective, however, because near past 
perfective a- has an allomorph na-, which is not seen with remote past perfective 
a-. 

Verbs in the RPP retain their underlying tones, combined with melodic tone 2, 
which is assigned to the subject marker. When the verb root has a lexical high 
tone, such as the verb shófok ‘jump’ in (88), the prefix ni-/ne-/na- is also realized 
with a high tone. The adjacency of the high tone of ni-/ne-/na- to the high tone 
on the subject marker causes the second high tone to be deleted as a result of 
Meeussen’s Rule (see §3.1.1). When used with a toneless verb root, such as zibar 
‘forget’ in (89), the prefix ni-/ne-/na- is not realized with a high tone, in which 
case the high tone of the subject marker is also not deleted. 


(88) nandashétòka 
ná-ndí-a-shótok-a > ná-ndi-a-shótok-a 
REM-SMjsG-PST-jump-FV 
‘I have jumped: (ZF Elic14) 


(89) nàndázibàrà 
na-ndí-a-zibar-a 
REM-SMjsG-PST-forget-Fv 
‘I have forgotten: (ZF_Elic14) 


Temporally, the RPP situates the nucleus of the event in the remote past with 
respect to utterance time. In most cases, remote past is interpreted as any time 
before the day of speaking, such as yesterday in (90); more than fifty years ago 
in (91); a few months ago in (92), which is the conclusion of a story about an 
elephant attack that happened a few months before. 

(90) nibáhürà zyónà 
ni-bá-a-hur-a zyóna 
REM-SM2-PST-arrive-EFV yesterday 
"They arrived yesterday. (NF Elic15) 
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êmè nándàré:tìwà kanaintinsikisiti 

eme na-ndi-a-ré:t-iw-a ka-naintinsikisiti 
PERS1SG REM-SMjsG-PST-give birth-PAss-rv at-1960 

‘I was born in 19602 (ZF Narr15) 


mbóbùryâhò niyapangaharira 

mbó-bu-riáho ni-í-a-pang-ahar-ir-á 
COP.DEF44-NP,4-like that REM-SMg-PST-dO-NEUT-APPL-FV<REL> 
"That is how it happened’ (ZF_Narr15) 


The RPP may also contrast time units larger than the day of speaking, such 
as the year; in (93), the speaker is contrasting this year’s farming activities with 
those of the previous year. 


(93) 


cirimo ciké:zya nàndínàkúná mayira cìrìmò nacamana mùndáré 

nàndá kúnà 

ci-rimo ci-ké:zy-a na-ndi-na-kun-a ma-ira 

NP7-year SM7.REL-come-FV REM-SM1sG-FUT-plant-FV NP¿-sorghum 
ci-rimo na-ci-a-man-a N-mu-ndaré 

NP7-year REM-SM;-PST-finish-FV COP-NP3-maize 

na-ndi-a-kun-a 

REM-SMI1SG-PST-plant-FV<REL> 

‘Next year, I will plant sorghum. Last year I planted maize: (ZF Elic14) 


The RPP expresses perfective aspect; it presents the event’s nucleus as a single 
event and does not allow reference to its internal structure. (94) illustrates the use 
of the RPP in contrast with its imperfective counterpart (see §8.3.4): the remote 
past imperfective verb kànđírwârà ‘I was sick’ provides the background for the 
RPP verb nandakata ‘I became thin’. 


(94) 


aha kàndírwárà nandakata 

a-ha ka-ndi-rwar-a 

AUG-DEM.I4g PST.IPFV-SMisg-become sick-rv 
na-ndí-a-kat-a 
REM-SM1sG-PST-become_ thin-FV 

"When I was sick, I became thin’ (ZF_Elic14) 


Because the RPP is perfective, it does not co-occur with imperfective markers 
such as persistive shí-, habitual náku- or -ang, or a progressive construction (see 
chapter 9 on aspect). As seen in (95), the RPP may also not co-occur with the 
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locative pluractional marker, which indicates that an event takes place in multi- 
ple locations (see §11.2); because the RPP does not allow reference to the event's 
internal structure, co-occurrence with a marker that describes the event's spatial 
distribution is disallowed. Incompatibility with the locative pluractional is also 
seen for the near past perfective (see (61) in §8.3.1,). The near and remote past per- 
fective constructions do occur with the locative pluractional (see Sections 8.3.3 
and 8.3.4). 


(95) “nindakabuyènda 
ni-ndí-a-kabü-end-a 
PST-SM4sG-PST-LOC.PL-walk-rFv 
Intended: ‘I walked around/walked in different places! (NF_Elic17) 


If the RPP is used with an event that includes a coda phase, such as the result 
state of a change-of-state verb, it is possible that the coda phase no longer holds 
at UT, as in (96), or that the coda phase continues at UT, as in (97). 


(96) níndàrwárà zyónà kono shünü ndirishüwíré nénjà 
ní-ndi-a-rwár-a zyona — koné shúnu 
PST-SMisg-PST-become sick-Fv yesterday but today 
ndi-rig-shug-íre nénja 
SM1sG-REFL-feel-sTAT well 
‘I got sick yesterday, but today I feel well? 


(97) níndàrwárà zy6na nèshônù ndishirwarité 
ní-ndi-a-rwár-a zyóna — ne-shünu ndi-shig-rwagr-íte 
PST-SMisg-PST-be sick-rv yesterday com=today sM4sG-PER-be sick-sTAT 
‘I got sick yesterday, and today I am still sick. (NF Elic17) 


Certain dynamic verbs may also have a coda phase, such as zyáka enjuo ‘to 
build a house’, whose coda phase is the existence of the house. Again, the RPP 
can be used in a context where the coda phase no longer holds, as in (98), and in 
a context where the coda phase still holds, as in (99). 


(98) níndàzyá:k énjàó ndókùyflàpàùrà hapè 
ní-ndi-a-zyá:k-a e-N-júo 
REM-SM1SG-PST-build-FV AUG-NPo-house 
ndi-ó=ku-í-lap-a-ur-a hapé 
PP1SG-CON=INF-OMo-t€ar-PL1-SEP.TR-FV again 
‘I built a house, then I destroyed it again. (NF_Elic15) 
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z ` z Nl ` NON “AN a ` -h zou 
(99) ndímè níndàyízyà:kà èyi njûò òmò akara 


ndí-me ní-ndi-a-yí-zya:k-a e-i N-juo 
COP-PERS35G REM-SMjsG-PST-OMg-build-FV<REL> AUG-DEM.I9 NPo-house 
o-mo á-kar-á 


AUG-DEM.IIIqg SM1.REL-Stay-FV 
‘It is me who built the house in which s/he stays. (NF_Elic17) 


8.3.3 Near past imperfective 


The near past imperfective (NPI) only occurs in Namibian Fwe. It has the form 
SM-aku-B-a, with a post-initial prefix aku- that is glossed as NPST.IPEV 'near past 
imperfective'. An example of a near past imperfective is given in (100). 


(100) ndàkütómbwérà 
ndi-aku-tombwer-a 
SM1SG-NPST.IPFV-Weed-FV 
‘I was weeding. (NF. Elic15) 


The syllable ku that occurs in the NPI prefix resembles the infinitive prefix ku-. 
The NPI construction also shares certain other characteristics with the infinitive: 
like the infinitive prefix ku-, the syllable ku of the NPI can be dropped when the 
distal marker ka- is used (see §11.1), as in (101). However, maintenance of both ku 
and the distal prefix ka- is also possible, as in (102). 


(101) ndàkàbèrèkà 
ndi-a-ka-berek-a 
SM sG-NPST.IPFV-DIST-work-FV 


‘I was working there. 


(102) ndakukabéréka 
ndi-aku-ka-berek-a 
SM1sG-NPST.IPFV-DIST-work-FV 
‘I was working there. (NF Elic17) 


The NPI also resembles the infinitive in its maintenance of lexical tones, with- 
out melodic tone, as illustrated in (103-104). 
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(103) a. hika ‘cook’ 
b. ndakthika 
ndi-aku-hik-a 
SMISG-NPST.IPEV-cook-FV 
‘I was cooking’ (NF_Elic17) 


(104) a. rima ‘cultivate’ 
b. ndàkùrìmà 
ndi-aku-rim-a 
SM1SG-NPST.IPFV-cultivate-EV 
‘I was cultivating’ (NF_Elic15) 


The NPI prefix aku- can be used on the lexical verb, as in (105), or on an aux- 
iliary verb ri ‘be’, as in (106). The constructions are interchangeable, and no dif- 
ference in meaning was observed. 


(105) bakubéréka 
ba-aku-berek-a 
SMa-NPST.IPFV-Work-FV 


"They were working: 


(106) bàkürí kübérékà 
ba-aku-rí ku-berek-a 
SM3-NPST.IPFV-be INF-work-EV 
"They were working. (NF Elic15) 


The NPI situates an event in the near past, which is usually interpreted as 
earlier on the day of speaking, and aspectually, it references the internal structure 
ofthe event. In (107), the NPI is used to describe an event that was ongoing earlier 
the same day. 


(107)  ndàkütómbwérà shünü 
ndi-aku-tombwer-a shünu 
SM1SG-NPST.IPFV-weed-Fv today 


‘I was weeding today. (NF. Elic17) 


As the NPI expresses imperfectivity, it may express a longer, backgrounded 
event during which a shorter event is situated. In (108), the NPI verb ndakubutuka 
'I was running' describes the ongoing event which subsumes the shorter event 
described with the near past perfective verb ndadonti ‘I got blisters’. 
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ndàdóntì múmàténdè ángù àhà ndákùbútùkà 

ndi-a-dónt-i mú-ma-ténde a-angú 
SM,-PST-develop_blister-NPST.PFV NP1g-NP¢-foot PPG-POSS1SG 
a-ha ndí-aku-bútuk-a 

AUG-DEM.I46 SM2.REL-NPST.IPFV-run-FV 

‘I got blisters on my feet when I was running: (NF_Elic15) 


As an imperfective construction, the NPI can co-occur with other markers of 
imperfectivity, such as persistive in (109) and stative in (110). 


(109) 


(110) 


akushinora 
a-aku-shi-nor-a 
SM -NPST.IPFV-PER-Write-FV 


‘S/he was still writing’ 


ndakurwarité 

ndi-aku-rwagr-íte 
SM1sG-NPST.IPEV-become_sick-STAT 
‘I was sick? (NF_Elic17) 


The NPI cannot be combined with an overt progressive construction, such 
as the progressive auxiliary kwesi, as shown by the ungrammaticality of (111). 
When used without other overt imperfective markers, the NPI has a progressive 
interpretation, as in (112). 


(111) 


(112) 


“bakwèsi bàkùsèbèzà 
Intended: “They were working’ 


bakusébéza 

ba-aku-sebez-a 
SM2-NPST.IPFV-work-FV 

‘They were working. (NF_Elic17) 


The NPI also does not co-occur with habituals, as shown for the habitual suffix 
-ang in (113). 


(113) 


“ndakttòmbwèranga 
ndi-aku-tombwer-ang-a 

SM sG-NPST.IPFV-weed-HAB-FV 
Intended: ‘I used to weed. (NF_Elic17) 
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Even when used without habitual markers, the NPI is never used with a ha- 
bitual interpretation. This may be a result of its restriction to the near past: this 
time frame may be too short for any event to be considered habitual. The remote 
past imperfective does combine with -ang to express a past habitual (see §8.3.4). 

The NPI may be combined with the locative pluractional, which marks that 
an event takes place across different locations (see §11.2), as in (114). The remote 
past imperfective, too, can co-occur with the locative pluractional, but not the 
near and remote past perfective. Because the locative pluractional describes the 
internal structure of the event, namely its spatial distribution, it is restricted to 
imperfective constructions, that allow reference to the event’s internal structure. 


(114)  ndàkürí kàbúyèndà 
ndi-aku-rí kabú-end-a 
SM2-NPST.IPFV-be LOC.PL-work-FV 
‘I was walking around: (NF_Elic17) 


The NPI situates the entire event in the recent past; the event's nucleus or coda 
is no longer ongoing at the time of speaking. The NPI construction in (115) situ- 
ates the verb’s nucleus (‘working’) in the near past, and simultaneously expresses 
that the nuclear phase no longer holds at UT. 


(115) bàkùsèbèzà 
ba-aku-sebez-a 
SMa-NPST.IPFV-Work-FV 
“They were working (but they're not working anymore). (NF_Elic17) 


The NPI also does not allow overlap between the event's coda and utterance 
time. This is illustrated in (116), where the NPI situates both the nuclear phase of 
becoming sick and the coda phase of being sick in the near past; an interpreta- 
tion where the coda phase of being sick is still ongoing at the time of speaking is 
not possible. In this sense the NPI differs from the near and remote past perfec- 
tive constructions; although both the NPI and the perfective past constructions 
situate the nucleus before UT, the perfective past constructions do allow overlap 
between the event's coda and the nucleus. 


(116) ndàkùrwáritè 
ndi-aku-rwagr-íte 
SMIsG-NPST.IPEV-become_sick-STAT 
‘I was sick (but Iam not anymore)? (NF_Elic17) 
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8.3.4 Remote past imperfective 


The (remote) past imperfective construction has the form ka-sm-B-a, with a pre- 
initial prefix ka- that specifically marks (remote) past imperfective. Because the 
near past imperfective marked with aku- does not exist in Zambian Fwe, Zambian 
Fwe uses this construction for both near and remote past imperfective meanings, 
and only in Namibian Fwe is it dedicated to remote past imperfective. Because 
of this ambiguity, the construction will be referred to as either past imperfective 
(PI) or remote past imperfective (RPI), and its marker ka- will be glossed as ‘past 
imperfective’ PST.IPFV. 

The past imperfective has a high tone on the subject marker (melodic tone 2) 
and a high tone on the last syllable, or on the penultimate syllable if this syllable 
is bimoraic (melodic tone 1), and underlying tones are deleted (melodic tone 4). 
Examples of the tonal realizations of verbs in the past imperfective are given in 
(117-119). 


(117) ménji kàátòntórà 
ma-inji  ka-á-tonntor-á 
NP6-Water PST.IPFV-SMạ-be_cold-EV 
“The water was cold. (NF_Elic15) 


(118) kàbáyêndà nabambwa 'bábò 
ka-ba-énd-a na=ba-mbwá ba-a=bó 
PST.IPEV-SMa-EO-FV COM=NPa-doE PPa-CON=DEM.II¿ 
‘She was walking with her dogs. (ZF_Narr15) 


(119) aha kabadamadama bùryàhò 
a-ha ka-bá-dama-dam-á bu-ryaho 
AUG-DEM.H PST.IPFV-SM-PL2-beat-FV NP44-like that 
"When they were beating [the drum] like that... (ZF_Narr13) 


The PI construction seems to have developed from an auxiliary followed by 
a subordinate present verb. The PI construction resembles the present construc- 
tion because both make use of melodic tones 1 and 4, and both lack post-initial 
and suffixal tense/aspect markers (see $8.2 on the present). The high tone of the 
subject marker, seen in the PI construction, is also used in subordinate verbs (see 
§13.1 on clause types). The earlier auxiliary grammaticalized into a prefix ka- on 
the lexical verb. 

In Namibian Fwe, the remote past imperfective has the same temporal domain 
as the remote past perfective: it canonically refers to events that took place before 
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the day of speaking, as in (120-121). To refer to events that took place earlier on 
the day of speaking, Namibian Fwe uses the near past imperfective (see §8.3.2). 


(120) kandirwaritè zyónà 
ka-ndi-rwayr-ite zyona 
PST.IPFV-SMisg-become sick-sTAT yesterday 
‘I was sick yesterday. (NF Elic17) 


(121) èzìryó kàzí'ryóhà 
e-zi-ryó ka-zi-ryoy-a 
AUG-NPg-food PST.IPFV-SMg-be_tasty-FV 
Describing yesterday's party: “The food was tasty’ (NF_Elic15) 


As the near past imperfective does not exist in Zambian Fwe, Zambian Fwe 
uses the PI construction as a general past imperfective form, for both events 
situated in the recent past, as in (122), and the remote past, as in (123). 


(122) mùndáré kàndítwá shùnù 
N-mu-ndaré ka-ndí-tw-á shunu 
COP-NP3-maize PST.IPFV-SMisg-Pound-Fv today 


‘I was pounding maize today. 


(123) mùndáré kàndftwá zyônà 
N-mu-ndaré  ka-ndí-tw-á zyona 
COP-NP3-maize PST.IPFV-SMisg-Ppound-Fv yesterday 
‘I was pounding maize yesterday. (ZF_Elic14) 


The RPI presents an event as ongoing, with explicit reference to the internal 
constituency of the event’s nucleus. This becomes clear when combining a verb 
in the RPI with a consecutive verb, which lacks explicit tense marking but de- 
rives its temporal interpretation from a preceding inflected verb. In (124), the RPI 
verb kanditèka ‘I was fetching’ is followed by the consecutive verb ndòkususa ‘I 
dropped’, indicating that the event of dropping the container is situated during 
the fetching of water. 

(124) aha kànditéká ménji ndóküsüs' ècibiya cángù 
a-ha ka-ndí-tenk-á ma-ínji 
AUG-DEM.Họ PST.IPFV-SM,sc-fetch-FV NP,-water 
ndi-ó=ku-sús-a e-ci-biya ci-angú 
SMISG-CON=INE-drop-FV AUG-NP;-container PP;-POSS1sG 
‘While I was fetching water, I dropped my container: (ZF_Elic14) 
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The RPI may co-occur with markers that indicate a type of imperfective aspect, 
such as the stative in (125), the habitual -ang in (126), the progressive-marking 
fronted-infinitive construction in (127), the progressive auxiliary kwesi in (128), 
and the persistive shi- in (129). 


(125) 


(126) 


(127) 


(128) 


(129) 


zyona kandishwénété 

zyóna  ka-ndi-shwen-éte 

yesterday PST.IPFV-SMisc-become. tired-STAT 
"Yesterday, I was tired? (ZF Elic14) 


karizò:ranga òndávù kùyà kúkùcâ:nà 

ka-á-rig-zo:r-áng-a o-2-ndavü  ku-i-a 
PST.IPFV-SM,-REFL-turn-HAB-FV AUG-NP4,-lion INF-g0-FV 
kú-ku-cá:n-a 

NP;-INF-hunt-FV 

‘He used to turn himself into a lion to go hunting? (NF_Narr15) 


kùshókà ka'shoka 

ku-shók-a ka-á-shonk-á 
INF-rain  PST.IPFV-SM;,4-rain-FV 
‘It has been raining’ (ZF_Elic14) 


cìntù cishakahara éci kàtúkwèsì tùàmbàúrà 

Q-ci-ntu cí-shakahar-á e-cí 

COP-NP;-thing SM7.REL-be_important-FV AUG-DEM.I; 
ka-tü-kwesi tu-ambaur-á 

PST.IPFV-SM4p[ -PROG SMypj -discuss-FV 

‘It’s an important thing that we were discussing. (ZF Elic14) 


kàshiké:zyà mürüshàrá 'rwángü 

ka-á-shin-ké:zy-a mu-ru-shará  ru-angü 
PST.IPFV-SM4-PER-COME-FV NP g-NP1,-back PP1-POSS1sG 
‘He was still coming behind me. (ZF Narr13) 


When not used with markers indicating a specific subtype of imperfective as- 
pect, the PI is usually interpreted as a progressive, as in (130), or less commonly, 
habitual, as in (131). 
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(130) kàtúyêndà nòzyú mùyénzángù 
ka-tú-énd-a no=zyú mu-énz-angú 
PST.IPFV-SMIpI,-BO-EV COM-DEM.I, NP,-friend-POsS;sG 
‘I was traveling with this friend of mine. (NF. Narr17) 


(131)  kàndízyimbà 
ka-ndí-zyímb-a 
PST.IPFV-SM4sG-Sing-FV 
‘I used to sing/be a singer. (NF Elic15) 


The PI may also co-occur with the locative pluractional marker, as in (132), 
which describes that an event takes place in different locations; although not 
strictly aspectual, the locative pluractional does describe the internal structure 
of the event (namely its spatial distribution), and therefore may only occur with 
imperfective constructions. 


(132) kàndíkàbúyêndà 
ka-ndí-kabü-énd-a 
PST.IPEV-SM1SG-LOC.PL-walk-EV 
‘I was walking around/walking in different places’ (NF_Elic17) 


Unlike perfective past forms, the past imperfective can be used with the verbs 
ri ‘be’, as in (133-134), and ina ‘be (somewhere)’ in (135). 


(133) ézíryó kàziri zìrôtù 
e-zi-rio ka-zi-ri zi-rotu 
AUG-NPs-food PST.IPFV-SMg-be NPg-good 
“The food was good. (NF Elic15) 

(134) kàbárì banini 
ka-ba-ri ba-nini 
PST.IPFV-SMa-be NP5-small 
“They were small: (NF Elic15) 


` 2 ta ` sa ` ` Doo; ` ` 
(135) kakwin’ ómùnzì òmù kàmwíná bantu 


ka-ku-ina o-mu-nzi o-mu ka-mú-iná 
PST.IPFV-SM4;-be_at AUG-NP3-village AUG-DEM.Ijg PST.IPFV-SMjg-be at 
ba-ntu 

NPa-person 


"There was a village, where people were living? (NF_Narr15) 
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The remote past imperfective situates the entire event in the past, including an 
optional coda phase. The event cannot overlap with UT, as in (136), which indi- 
cates that it is no longer raining at utterance time. When the PI expresses a past 
habitual, overlap with UT is also not possible, as in (137), where all instances of 
weeding (which together constitute the speaker’s habit of weeding) are situated 
before UT. 


(136) kùshókà ká'shókà 
ku-shók-a ka-a-shopk-a 
INF-rain-FV PST.IPFV-SM,-rain-FV 


‘It has been raining (but it's not raining now). (ZF Elic14) 


(137) kàndítòmbwèrângà 
ka-ndí-tombwer-áng-a 
PST.IPFV-SM4sG-Weed-HAB-FV 
‘I used to weed? (but not anymore) (NF. Elic15) 


When the PI is used with stativized verbs, it describes an ongoing state (e.g. 
the coda state that follows the nuclear change in state), which cannot overlap 
with UT. For instance, in (138), the coda phase of being tired does not hold at the 
time of speaking, and in (139), the coda phase of knowing them does not hold at 
the time of speaking, because the people described have now passed away. 


(138) zyônà kandishwénètè shunt tàndìshwènètê: 
zyóna  ka-ndi-shwen-éte shunu 
yesterday PsT.IPFV-SM;sG-become tired-sTAT today 
ta-ndi-shwen-ete-i 
NEG-SM415G-become tired-sTAT-NEG 
"Yesterday I was tired, today I'm not tired. (ZF Elic14) 


(139) kàndíbàzyl 
ka-ndí-ba-zyi: 
PST.IPFV-SM4sG-OMo-get to know.sTAT 
‘I used to know them’ (but they passed away) (NF. Elic15) 


Note that the use of the past imperfective with a change-of-state verb that is 
not stativized is interpreted as dynamic, i.e. an incipient change of state, that is 
no longer ongoing at the time of speaking, as in (140). 
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(140) kánúnà kono hànó shàkábúkàtà 
ka-á-nun-á konó hanó 
PST.IPEV-SM¡-become_fat-FV but DEM.Ili6 
shi-a-kabú-kat-a 
INC-SM¡1-LOC.PL-become_ thin-FV 
‘She was getting fat, but now she's getting thin again. (NF Elic15) 


8.4 Future 


Like the past, the future is divided into two domains based on their perceived 
distance from the utterance time: the near future construction situates the event 
after utterance time but within the current temporal domain (most commonly, 
the day of speaking), and the remote future construction situates the event after 
the current temporal domain, i.e. typically tomorrow or later. 


8.4.1 Near future 


The near future construction consists of a prefix mbo-, glossed as NEAR.FUT, 
added to the verb in the subjunctive mood. The subjunctive has an imperfective 
and a perfective form (see chapter 10), and both can be made into near future 
forms, as in (141-142). 


(141) a. Subjunctive perfective 
ndibéréké 
ndi-berek-é 
SM1sG-Work-PFV.SBJV 
‘I should work. 

b. Near future perfective 
mbòndibèrékè 
mbo-ndi-berek-é 
NEAR.EFUT-SM1sG-work-PEV.SBJV 
‘T will work? 


(142) a. Subjunctive imperfective 
mbòndákùbèrèkà 
mbo-nd-áku-berek-a 
NEAR.EUT-SM1SG-SBJV.IPFV-work-FV 
‘I will be working. 
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b. Near future imperfective 
ndakubéréka 
ndi-aku-berek-a 
SM1SG-SBJV.IPEV-WOFrk-FV 
‘I should be working. (NF_Elic17) 


Subjunctive forms maintain their tonal patterns when turned into near fu- 
ture forms with the prefix mbo-, but a high tone is added to the subject marker 
(melodic tone 2), which is absent in the corresponding subjunctive form (see 
§10.2). The perfective near future form shares another tonal peculiarity with the 
perfective subjunctive on which it is based, namely a change in melodic tone 
conditioned by the presence of object markers. The perfective subjunctive takes 
MT 1 when the verb does not include an object marker, but MT 3, a high tone on 
the second stem syllable, if the verb includes an object marker. The perfective 
near future takes MT 3 only when the verb includes two object markers, as in 
(143); MT 1is used when there is no object marker, as in (144), or only one object 
marker, as in (145). 


(143)  mbóndícikütórókéré 
mbo-ndí-cig-ku-togrók-er-e 
NEAR.FUT-SM1gG-OM7-OM2sG-exlain-APPL-PFV.SBJV 
‘I will explain it to you. (NF_Elic15) 


(144)  mbòndítòrókè 
mbo-ndí-tonrok-é 
NEAR.FUT-SM4sG-explain-PFV.sBJv 


‘I will explain. 


(145)  mbòndícìtòrókè 
mbo-ndí-ciH-tonrok-é 
NEAR.EUT-SM1SG-OM;-explain-PFV.SBJV 
‘I will explain it. 
In Zambian Fwe, the near future prefix has an alternative form mba-, as in 


(146), which is used interchangeably with the prefix mbo-. Namibian Fwe only 
uses the prefix mbo-, as in (147). 


(146) mbàndíyéndé 
mba-ndi-énd-e 
NEAR.FUT-SMjsG-gO-PFV.SBJV 


‘I will go’ (Zambian Fwe) 
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(147) mbòndíyêndè 
mbo-ndí-énd-e 
NEAR.FUT-SM1SG-EO-PFV.SBJV 


‘I will go’ (Zambian and Namibian Fwe) 


The near future is used to situate an event after utterance time, but within the 
same temporal domain, usually interpreted as the day of speaking. As such, it can 
be used with time adverbials such as masiku ‘tonight’ in (148), or shünü ‘today’ 
in (149). 


(148) mbàndíráré màsíkù 
mba-ndi-ra:r-e ma-sikú 
NEAR.FUT-SMjsG-Sleep-PFV.SBJV NPg-evening 
‘I will sleep tonight’ (ZF_Elic14) 

(149) àbàbàrà mbobahtré shùnù 
a-ba-bara mbo-bá-hur-é shunu 
AUG-NP5-ViSitor NEAR.FUT-SMa-Arrive-PEV.SBJV today 
‘The visitors will arrive today. (NF_Elic15) 


The near future can also be based on larger temporal domains, such as the 

current year in (150). 

(150)  mwánàngú ómweri mbwamané cikóró ùnó mwâkà 
mu-án-angú u-6=mu-eri mbo-á-man-é 
NP¡-child-POSS1sG PP{-CON=NP,-firstborn NEAR.EUT-SM¡-fnish-PEV.SBJV 
und = mu-aka 
DEM.II3 NP3-year 
“My eldest child will finish school this year: (NF Elic17) 


The near future can also be used to refer to events that are imminent. The 
example in (151) is taken from a narrative in which the two main characters are 
trying to hide from a lion who is pursuing them. They ask help from a frog, and 
he devises a plan to help them, which will be put into action immediately. This 
imminence is expressed with the use of the near future. 

(151) ècìmbòtwè cókùbátéyé mbòndimitusè 
e-ci-mbotwe ci-6=ku-ba-ta-a iyé 
AUG-NP7-frog PP7-CON=INF-OM)-say-FV that 
mbo-ndí-min-tus-é 
NEAR.FUT-SM15G-OMop[ -help-Prv.sBjv 
"The frog told them, I will help you? (NF. Narr15) 
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The near future form can only be used for events that have not yet started at 
the time of speaking, as in (152), which can only be said by someone who has 
not yet started to work. In (153), from a narrative, the speaker is considering 
removing his injured eye, because he cannot focus with his remaining good eye. 
This shows that the event expressed by the near future verb, seeing with this 
remaining eye, does not hold at the time of speaking. 


(152) shùnù mbòndisèbèzè 
shunu mbo-ndi-sebez-é 
today NEAR.FUT-SMIsG-WOrk-PFV.SBJV 
‘Today, I will work’ (said by someone who has not yet started) 
(NF Elic15) 

(153)  mwèndì mbondiboné nérí rinàsiyáriri 
mwendi mbo-ndí-bonn-é ne=ri 
maybe  NEAR.FUT-SMjsG-See-PFV.SBJV COM=DEM.I5 
ri-na-siarir-ir-i 
SM5-PST-leave-APPL-NPST.PFV 
‘Maybe I will see with the other one. (ZF Narr14) 


The near future perfective is used to refer to single events, as in (154), and the 
near future imperfective to extended or recurring events, as in (155). 


(154) mbòndisèbèzé shünü 
mbo-ndi-sebez-é shúnu 
NEAR.FUT-SM4sG-Work-Prv.sBjv today 
‘I will work today. (NF_Elic17) 

(155) mbòndákùbèrèkà èzyúbà nézyübà 
mbo-ndi-áku-berek-a e-Ø-zyúba ne=Ø-zyúba 
NEAR.FUT-SM4sG-SBJV.IPFV-WOIk-FV AUG-NP5-day COM=NPs-day 


‘I will work every day: 


The near future imperfective can have a progressive interpretation, or more 
commonly a habitual interpretation. The near future imperfective may combine 
with the habitual suffix -ang (see also §9.2.1), as in (156), but a habitual interpre- 
tation is also available without habitual markers, as in (157). 


(156) mbóndáküshàmbàngà 
mbo-ndi-aku-shamb-ang-a 
NEAR.FUT-SM15G-SBJV.IPFV-Wash-HAB-FV 


‘I will wash regularly: 
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(157) mbòndákùbèrèkà 
mbo-ndi-áku-berek-a 
NEAR.FUT-SM1SG-SBJV.IPFV-WOrk-FV 


‘I will work regularly; 


In Zambian Fwe, a near future habitual can be expressed by combining the 
near future perfective with the habitual suffix -ang, as in (158). In Namibian Fwe 
the expression of a near future habitual always requires the near future prefix 
áku-, as in (157). 

(158) èyìnó nsündà mbòndíbù:kángè kaéti 
e-inó N-súnda mbo-ndi-buk-ang-e ka-éti 
AUG-DEM.IIg NP9-Week NEAR.FUT-SM4gG-Wake-HAB-PFV.SBJV ADV-eight 
"This week, I will wake up at eight’ (ZF Elic14) 


The near future construction cannot be used in subordinate clauses, as shown 
in (160). Instead, near future can be expressed in subordinate clauses with a 
present verb, as in (160) (note that the present construction may also have a fu- 
ture interpretation in main clauses; see $8.2). This is in line with the origin of this 
construction from in an earlier subordinated verb, which is is further supported 
by the use of melodic tone 2, which is also used in subordinated verbs (see §13.5.1 
for details). 

(159) “ababara àbó mbòbáhùré shùnù 
a-ba-bara a-bó mbo-bá-hur-é shunu 
AUG-NP»-Visitor AUG-DEM.III NEAR.FUT-SM5-arrive-PFV.SBJV today 
Intended: “The visitors who will arrive today... 

(160) àbàbàrà àbó 'báhürá shùnù 
a-ba-bara a-bó bá-hur-á shunu 
AUG-NP»-Visitor AUG-DEM.III? SMa.REL-arrive-FV today 
“The visitors who will arrive today... (NF_Elic15) 


The near future is also incompatible with negation. In order to negate a near 
future event, the near future prefix mbo- is left out and the subjunctive form of 
the verb is used, which is preceded by a negated auxiliary ri ‘be’ (see also §12.4 
on negation). 

(161) kari ndikaambè 
ka-ri  ndí-ka-ámb-e 
NEG-be SMjsG.REL-DIST-speak-PFV.SBJV 
‘I will not speak there? (NF_Elic17) 
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The incompatibility with subordinate clauses and with negation is also seen 
with the remote future construction: in this case, it relates to the origin of the 
remote future prefix as a marker of verb focus (see §8.4.2). 


8.4.2 Remote future 


The form of the remote future construction differs between Zambian and Namib- 
lan Fwe. In Zambian Fwe, the remote future has the form na-sM-na-B-a, that is 
with a prefix na- both in the pre-initial and the post-initial morpheme slot, as in 
(162-163). 


(162) zyòna nandinaménèka 
zyona na-ndi-na-mének-a 
tomorrow REM-SM4sG-REM.FUT-go earÌy-FV 


"Tomorrow I will go very early’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(163) zyòna nàndínàbü:kà kàfôrù 
zyóna na-ndí-na-bú:k-a ka-fóru 
tomorrow REM-SM4sG-REM.FUT-Wake-rv at-four 


"Tomorrow I will wake up at four. (ZF Elic14) 


The pre-initial prefix na- is the same remoteness marker that is used in the re- 
mote past perfective (see 88.3.2) and remote subjunctive (see 810.2), and is there- 
fore glossed as 'remote' REM. The post-initial prefix na- resembles the post-initial 
prefix na- used in the near past perfective (see $8.3.1), though the near past per- 
fective prefix na- has an alternative realization a-, whereas the remote future 
prefix na- is consistently realized as na-. Due to this difference in allomorphy, 
as well as the lack of (obvious) semantic connection between the near past per- 
fective and remote future meanings, remote future na- and near past perfective 
na- are analyzed as distinct morphemes, and remote future na- will be glossed as 
'remote future' REM.FUT. 

The Zambian Fwe remote future construction takes melodic tone 2, a high tone 
on the subject marker, and maintains the verb's underlying tones, as in (164—165). 


(164) nandina6ngòza (cf. óngózà ‘shout’) 
na-ndí-na-óngoz-a 
REM-SM1SG-REM.FUT-shout-FV 
‘T will shout? 
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(165) nàndínàshòshòtà (cf. shòshòta ‘whisper’) 
na-ndi-na-shoshot-a 
REM-SM1sG-REM.FUT-whisper -FV 
‘I will whisper’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The Namibian Fwe remote future has a form (na-)sM-ára-B-a, that is with a 
post-initial prefix ára- rather than na-, as seen in (166). The remoteness prefix 
na- is optional in Namibian Fwe, and most often left out, as in (167). 


(166) nandiracipanga zyônà 
na-ndi-ra-ci-pang-a zyona 
REM-SM1sG-REM.FUT-OM;-do-FV tomorrow 
‘I will do it tomorrow. (NF_Elic17) 


(167) ndarayènda zyônà 
ndi-ára-end-a zyóna 
SM1SG-REM.FUT-ØO-FV tomorrow 
‘I will go tomorrow. (NF Elic15) 


The prefix ára- may also surface as ra-, without the initial vowel á, as in (168). 
The high tone of this vowel is maintained, though, and surfaces on the subject 
marker. 


(168) ndaratènda ~ ndiratènda 
ndi-ára-tend-a 
SM4sG-REM.FUT-do-Fv 
‘I will do? (NF. Elic15) 


Like the Zambian form, the Namibian Fwe form ofthe remote future maintains 
the lexical tone of the verb stem, as in (169-170). 


(169) ndarazyimba (cf. zyimba ‘sing’) 
ndi-ára-zyímb-a 
SM4sG-REM.FUT-sing-FV 


‘I will sing. 


(170) ndáràtèndà (cf. téndà ‘do’) 
ndi-ára-tend-a 
SM1sG-REM.FUT-do-Fv 
‘I will do? (NF. Elic15) 
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The loss of the vowel á of the prefix ára-, and the subsequent use of the high 
tone on the subject marker, may also explain why the subject marker of the re- 
mote future construction in Zambian Fwe is high-toned, if the Zambian prefix 
na- derives from an earlier *ána- or “ara-, with subsequent vowel loss. 

The interpretation of the remote future construction is the same for Zambian 
and Namibian Fwe: it situates the entire event in the remote future with respect 
to the utterance time. Remote future is usually interpreted as at least one day 
after UT, for instance, ‘tomorrow’, in (171), or ‘next week’, in (172). 


(171) mùrâ:rè twáràzíkàndèkà zyónà 
mu-rá:r-e tu-ara-zi-kandek-a zyona 
SMapL-sleep-PFV.SBJV SMipp -REM.FUT-OMg-tell-Fv tomorrow 
‘Go to sleep, we'll discuss it tomorrow: (NF_Narr15) 

(172) ènsúndá yìkê:zyà nàndínàyà kubamate 
e-N-sunda i-ké:zy-a na-ndi-na-i-a ku-ba-mate 
AUG-NPo-week SMo-come-FV REM-SM45G-REM.FUT-gO-FV NPj7-NP2-Mate 
“Next week I will go to Mate. (ZF_Elic14) 


Like the remote past, the remote future can be used for any time frame that 
the speaker considers to be far in the future. In (173), the speaker is discussing a 
house that is currently being built, but has not been completed yet, and therefore 
the statement about the house is set in the remote future. 

(173) yáràdürà cáhà 
i-ára-dur-a cahá 
SMg-REM.FUT-be expensive-Fv very 


‘It will be very expensive. (about a house that is currently being built) 
(NF Elic15) 


As discussed in $8.2, remote future meaning can also be expressed by the 
present construction, without a difference in meaning, as in (174-176). 


(174) nditwá zyônà 
ndi-tw-a zyona 
SM1sG-pound-Ev tomorrow 
‘I will pound tomorrow. 

(175) ndaratwa zyônà 
ndi-ara-tw-a zyona 
SM4sG-REM.FUT-pound-rv tomorrow 


‘I will pound tomorrow. (NF Elic15) 
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(176) ndiyéndà zyônà 
ndi-énd-a  zyóna 
SM4sG-gO-FV tomorrow 


‘I will go tomorrow. (ZF Elic14) 


The remote future form cannot be used in subordinate clauses. To indicate a 
remote future event in a subordinate clause, Fwe uses either the present construc- 
tion, as in (177), or a subjunctive construction with the remoteness prefix na-, as 
in (178). 


(177) ndizyónà ndíyéndà 
ndi-zyóna ndí-énd-a 
COP-tomorrow SM1sG.REL-EO-EV 


‘It’s tomorrow that I will go’ 


(178) ndizyónà nàndíyéndé 
ndi-zyóna na-ndí-énd-e 
COP-tomorrow REM-SM1sG.REL-EO-PFV.SBJV 
‘It’s tomorrow that I will go. (NF. Elic15) 


The remote future form is also incompatible with negation. Instead, a negated 
auxiliary ri ‘be’ is used followed by a subjunctive verb with the remoteness prefix 
na-, as in (179). 


(179) kari nèndícìpángè zyônà 
ka-ri  ne-ndí-cig-páng-e zyóna 
NEG-be REM-SM1SG-OM;-do-PEV.SBJV tomorrow 
‘T will not do it tomorrow. (NF_Elic17) 


That the remote future form is not allowed in subordinate clauses, and cannot 
be negated, is related to its origin as a former marker of verb focus. As already 
discussed in §8.2, the remote future prefix ára- is cognate with a marker of verb 
focus in other Bantu Botatwe languages; in Fwe, it has become a marker of re- 
mote future, but its incompatibility with negation and subordination is a relic of 
its earlier function as a marker of verb focus. The reanalysis of the earlier focused 
present as remote future is related to the development of a new strategy of verb 
focus, the fronted-infinitive construction (see §9.1.2). 
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8.5 Consecutive 


Fwe has a consecutive verb form, which is, both in form and function, interme- 
diate between an inflected and an infinitive verb form. Temporally, the consec- 
utive situates the event relative to an event encoded with an inflected verb that 
occurs earlier in the same discourse. Despite this relative lack of underspecifica- 
tion for tense, the consecutive displays interesting interactions with preceding 
verbs that are inflected for tense, and therefore the consecutive construction will 
be discussed in this chapter. 

Formally, the consecutive consists of an infinitive verb preced by a connec- 
tive or a comitative clitic. The connective clitic consists of a connective stem 
and a pronominal prefix (see §4.3.3 on connectives), which in the consecutive 
verb marks agreement with the intended subject. An example is given in (180), 
where the consecutive verb yókúƒwà ‘and then it died’ is marked with a class 9 
pronominal prefix referring back to its intended subject énjókà ‘the snake’. 


(180) ndàmání kùyídàmá ènjókà yókúfwà 
ndi-a-man-i ku-i-dam-a e-N-joka 
SM1sG-PST-fnish-NPST.PEV INF-OMg-beat-FV AUG-NP9-snake 
i-o=ku-fw-a 
PP9-CON=INF-die-FV 
‘I finished beating the snake, and it died? (ZF_Narr13) 


Instead of the connective clitic, consecutives may also take a comitative clitic 
no- (see also §5.2 on comitatives), as in (181). 


(181) nahashami nòkùkárìsà kuzyimba 
na-ásham-i no=ku-kárisa  ku-zyímb-a 
SM1.PST-open_mouth-NPST.PFV COM-INF-start-FV INF-sing-FV 
‘She opens her mouth and starts to sing. (ZF_Elic14) 


As the base of the consecutive verb form is an infinitive verb, it displays the 
typical properties of infinitive verbs, namely lack of melodic tone (see also 83.3 on 
melodic tone in TAM constructions), and the replacement of the infinitive prefix 
ku- with the distal prefix ka- to expresses an event taking place away from the 
place of speaking (see 811.1 on the distal). An example of a consecutive using the 
distal infinitive ka- is given in (182). 
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(182) aha bákàsük'áhó bókàyéndà kàhürà kámünzi 
a-ha bá-ka-sük-a-hó 
AUG-DEM.I46 SM2.REL-DIST-disembark-FV=LOCi6 
ba-ó=ka-end-a ka-hur-a kü-mu-nzi 
PP9-CON-INF.DIST-gO-FV INF.DIST-arrive-FV NP47-NP3-village 
"When they climbed out of the canoe, then they walked and arrived 
home: (NF Narr15) 


A consecutive verb can only be used when preceded by another, tense-inflect- 
ed verb, and the consecutive verb is interpreted as occuring more or less directly 
after the event encoded by the inflected verb. In (183), the remote past perfective 
verb nínđàzyá:kà ‘I built’ describes an event immediately followed by that of the 
consecutive ndokuyilapaura ‘I took it apart’. 


(183) níndàzyá:k' ènjôò ndókùyflàpàùrà hápè 
ni-ndí-a-zyá:k-a e-N-júo 
REM-SM¡-PST-build-FV AUG-NP9-house 
ndi-ó=ku-í-lap-a-ur-a 
PP456G-CON=INF-OMg-destroy-PLI-SEP.TR-FV 
‘I built a house, then I took it apart again’ (NF_Elic15) 


When the consecutive is preceded by a perfective verb, such as the remote 
past perfective in (183), the event expressed by the consecutive directly follows 
the event expressed by the inflected verb. When preceded by an imperfective 
verb, on the other hand, the event encoded by the consecutive is interpreted as 
co-occurring with it. This is illustrated with a stative verb kandiyèndètè ‘I was on 
a walk’, in (184), and an imperfective past verb kànđíshâmbà ‘I was swimming’, 
in (185). 


(184) zyônà kandiyèndètè mutèmwa ndókùshótòkà zyôkà 
zyóna  ka-ndí-end-ete mu-témwa ndí-o=ku-shótok-a 
yesterday PsT.IPFV-SM4sG-gO-STAT NP3-bush PPisg-CON=INF-jump-FV 
Ø-zyóka 
NP5 -snake 
“Yesterday I was on a walk in the bush, and I stepped on a snake. 
(ZF_Narr14) 
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(185) aha kandishamba ndókübón' òngwènà 
a-ha ka-ndi-shamb-a ndi-ó-ku-bón-a 
AUG-DEM.I4g PST.IPFV-SM4sG-SWim-FV PP4sG5-CON-INF-see-Fv 
o-2-ngwena 
AUG-NPqa-crocodile 


"While I was swimming, I saw a crocodile’ (ZF_Elic14) 


Multiple consecutive verbs can be used in succession, as in (186), which is 
taken from the start of a narrative and describes the various steps of a marriage 
contract, using a tense-inflected verb followed by three consecutive verbs. 


(186) àké:zyà kümüshàkà bókùmùtòmènà ákùmànà küróbórà nòkútéyè 
àhíndè mùkéntù wàkwé cwárè àyêndè 
a-ké:zy-a ^ ku-mu-shak-a ba-ó=ku-mu-tomen-a 
SM4-COME-FV INF-OM,-propose-FV PP9-CON-INF-OM,-charge dowry-rv 
a-ó=ku-man-a ku-róbor-a no=kú-t-a iye 
PP4-CON=INF-finish-FV INF-pay dowry-rv COM=INF-say-FV that 
a-hind-e mu-kéntu u-akwé cware a-énd-e 
SMj-take-PFV.SBJV NP-woman PP,-POSSasG then SM ,-g0-PFV.SBJV 
‘He came to propose to her, then they charged him dowry, then he 
finished paying the dowry, then they said he can take his wife and go. 
(NF_Narr15) 


Since subject marking is not possible on the comitative-marked consecutive, 
it is usually interpreted as having the same subject as the preceding, inflected 
verb, as in (187), or even the same subject and object as the preceding inflected 
verb, as in (188). 

(187) akaròngò kànâgwì nòkúfwà 
a-ka-róngo — ka-ná-gw-i no=ku-fú-a 
AUG-NP45-pot SM1a-PST-fall-NPST.PEFV COM=INF-die-FV 
"The pot fell, and it broke’ (ZF Elic14) 


(188) ndinahindi nsánzü nòkùbí:kà hàzìkù 
ndi-na-hínd-i N-sánzu no=ku-bí:k-a ha-Ø-ziku 
SM1sG-PST-take-NPST.PEV NPo-wood COM=INF-put-FV NP46:NP5-hearth 
‘I took a piece of wood and put it on the fire’? (ZF_Elic14) 


Given appropriate context, the comitative-marked consecutive may also be 
used for verbs that have a different intended subject, as in (189), where the pre- 
ceding two verbs (in the present and consecutive form respectively) are marked 
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for a first person singular subject, but the last verb, a comitative-marked con- 
secutive, has as its intended subject not the speaker himself, but a snake, whose 
encounter was the topic of the story. 


(189) aha ndiibukuma bùrỳahò ndóküyídàmà nokufwa 
a-ha ndí-big-bugkum-á  buryaho 
AUG-DEM. Lig SM1sG-OMs-throw-EV NPy4-like that 
ndi-ó=ku-í-dam-a no=ku-fú-a 
PP1sG-CON=INF-OMo-hit-FV COM=INF-die-FV 
"When I threw it, I hit the snake and it [=the snake] died? (ZF_Narr13) 


The comitative-marked consecutive is only allowed when context is sufficient 
to establish the intended subject, either through the preceding inflected verb, or 
through the wider (discourse-internal or external) context. (190) was considered 
ungrammatical, because the lack of context does not provide enough clues to 
correctly identify the buffalo as the intended subject of the verb. 


(190) *ndashonji ónyáti nòkúfwà 
ndi-a-shónj-i o-Q-nyáti no=ku-fú-a 
SM1sG-PST-shoot-NPST.PFV AUG-NP1a-bufalo coM=INF-die-FV 
Intended: 'T shot a buffalo and it [not I] died’ (ZF_Elic14) 
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In this chapter, I discuss different ways in which Fwe verbs can be inflected for 
aspect, specifying the internal temporal structure of the verb. In Fwe, aspect can 
be expressed morphologically, with pre- and post-initial verbal prefixes, or with 
verbal suffixes, and periphrastically with an auxiliary combined with an inflected 
or infinitive main verb. Melodic tone, which plays an important role in the expres- 
sion of tense constructions, is only seen in the aspectual construction expressing 
a stative. Table 9.1 summarizes the aspect constructions used in Fwe, which will 
be discussed in this chapter. 


Table 9.1: Aspect constructions 


Label Segmental form Melodic tone Interpretation 

Progressive auxiliary kwesi - progressive; 
inchoative; repetitive 

Fronted-infinitive  kw-B-asw-B-a  - progressive; verb 
focus 

Habitual -ang - habitual 

Habitual náku- - habitual 

Stative -ite 3,4 stative; progressive 

Persistive shí- = persistive 

Inceptive sha-/she-/shi- X inchoative; 
proximative; 
contrastive; 
completive 


9.1 Progressive 


Fwe has two constructions that express progressive aspect, indicating an ongo- 
ing event; a construction with an auxiliary kwesi followed by an inflected main 
verb, and a fronted infinitive construction involving a finite verb preceded by an 
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infinitive verb of the same stem. Progressive aspect is a subtype of imperfective 
aspect, and as such progressive constructions may not be used with tense and 
mood constructions that also express perfectivity. 


9.1.1 Progressive auxiliary 


Progressive aspect can be expressed with the auxiliary kwesi followed by an in- 
flected lexical verb, as in (1-2). Both the auxiliary and main verb are inflected for 
subject, indicated by coreferential subject markers. Neither verb is subordinate 
to the other, as both verbs have the tonal marking of a main clause verb, and not 
that of a relative clause verb, e.g. they lack a high tone on the subject marker (see 
§13.5.1 on relative clauses). 


(1) omvura akwèsi àshôkà 
oØ-mvúra a-kwesi a-shók-a 
AUG-NP1a-raln SM44-PROG SMj,-rain-FV 
‘It is raining. (ZF Elic14) 


(2) ndikwési ndìrìkúkà 
ndi-kwesi ndi-rigkuk-á 
SM1sG-PROG SM¡sg-have_hiccups-EV 
‘I have the hiccups. (NF. Elic15) 


The progressive auxiliary kwesi is also used in Fwe as a lexical verb with the 
meaning ‘have’. It derives from the verb kwát ‘grasp’, with an imbricated stative 
suffix -ite (see §9.3 on the stative). Similar forms are seen in Totela, which uses 
kwesi (as the stative of kwata) (Crane 2019: 674) as a progressive auxiliary, and in 
Subiya, which uses an auxiliary kwete, derived from ku kwata ‘to grab’ (Jacottet 
1896: 64). 

An object marker cannot be used on the progressive auxiliary, only on the 
lexical verb, as shown with the object marker ndi- in (3). 


(3) àkwési andiambisa 
a-kwesi a-ndi-amb-is-á 
SM1-PROG SM1-OM1sG-talk-CAUS-FV 
‘S/he is talking to me? (NF Elic15) 


The same is true for the locative clitic, which may only be used on the second, 
lexical verb when it has locative reference, as in (4-6). A locative clitic of class 17 
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=ko, however, may be used on the auxiliary kwesi to focus the progressive aspect, 
as in (7-9). 


(4) 


6) 


(6) 


(7) 


ndìkwèsì ndìngòngòtáhò 

ndi-kwesi ndi-ngogngot-a-hó 

SM1SG-PROG SM1sG-knock-FV=LOC16 

‘Tam knocking on it? 

ndikwési ndingongotako 

ndi-kwesi ndi-ngogngot-a-kó 

SM1SG-PROG SMisg-knock-FV=LOC17 

‘Tam knocking there. 

bàkwèsì bàrà:rámò 

ba-kwesi ba-ra:nr-a=mó 

SMa-PROG SM2-sleep-FV=LOC}g 

‘S/he is sleeping in there 

ndìkwèsìkó ndingongota 

ndi-kwesi=kó ndi-ngogngot-a-kó 

SMjsG-PROG-LOC;; SM4sg-knock-FV=LOC17 

‘Tam knocking there (for a long time): 

bàkwèsìkó bàhíkà 

ba-kwesi-kó ^ ba-higk-á 

SM5-PROG-LOC,; SM5-cook-Fv 

"They are busy cooking: (stresses that they have already started) 
ndishiní òkùmànà ndishikwèsik6 ndihíkà 

ndi-shig-ní o-ku-man-a ndi-shig-kwesi-kó ndi-higk-á 
SM1sG-PER-be AUG-INF-finish-FV SMisg-PER-PROG=LOC47 SMIsG-cook-FV 


‘I have not yet finished, I am still cooking. (Answer to: ‘Did you finish 
cooking?’) (NF_Elic17 


Fwe has another progressive auxiliary ina, which also functions as a lexical 


verb ‘be at’. The progressive auxiliary ind is used in much the same way as kwesi, 


"Though the locative clitic is synchronically only used with the progressive to express aspect 


focus, it is likely that it was obligatory in an earlier form of the construction, as progressive 
constructions very often develop out of earlier locative constructions (cf. Bybee et al. 1994: 
127-133). 
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ie. it is followed by a non-subordinate inflected lexical verb. There appears to be 
no difference in meaning between the two auxiliaries. (10-11) illustrate the use 
of both progressive auxiliaries. 


(10) ndikwèsi ndifwéba 
ndi-kwesi ndi-fwéb-a 
SMisg-PROG SM1sG-smoke-FV 


‘I am smoking’ 


(11) ndina ndifwéba 
ndi-ina ndi-fwéb-a 
SMysG-PROG SM1sG-smoke-FV 
‘Tam smoking: (NF_Elic17) 


The only established difference between the progressive auxiliaries kwesi and 
ind is that where kwesi combines with the class 17 locative clitic =ko to focus the 
progressive aspect (see (7)), ina takes the locative clitic of class 16 =ho to focus 
the progressive aspect, as in (12). 


(12) ndina ndifwébà 
ndi-ina-hó ndi-fwéb-a 
SMjsG-PROG-LOC6 SMsG-smoke-FV 
‘Tam smoking: (NF. Elic17) 


The use of progressive iná appears to be restricted. I have not found this con- 
struction with any Zambian speakers, and with only one of the Namibian speak- 
ers that were interviewed. Other Namibian Fwe speakers accepted the construc- 
tion but would only use kwesi in their own speech. More research is needed 
to establish if the auxiliary iná is really functionally equivalent to the auxiliary 
kwesi (as it appears to be), and, if there is a geographic dimension to the use of 
these two progressive auxiliaries, what their distribution is. 

The progressive auxiliary kwesi marks an ongoing and durative event, mean- 
ing that it cannot be instantaneous, but has to cover a certain time span. With 
dynamic verbs, it typically presents the nuclear phase as ongoing, as in (13-14). 


(13) òmvura àkwèsì àshókà 
o-O-mvüra a-kwesi a-shonk-á 
AUG-NP44-rain SMỊ-PROG SM¡-fall-FV 
‘It’s raining (right now). (ZF Elic14) 
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(14) éfóni yózyümwi ikwès' irira 
e-@-foni i-o-zyü-mwi i-kwesi  i-rir-á 
AUG-NP9-phone PP9-CON=PP4-0ther SMo-PROG SMg-Cry-FV 
‘Someone’s phone is ringing: (in a room, you hear a phone ringing) 
(NF Elicl5) 


Progressive aspect is most typically used with dynamic verbs (Comrie 1976: 
35), but Fwe also allows the use of progressives with change-of-state verbs. The 
use of kwesi with change-of-state verbs that have an onset gives an inchoative 
interpretation: it presents the onset phase, which describes the phase leading up 
to the change in state, as ongoing, as in (15-16). 

(15) bàkweési bàsèpàhárà 
ba-kwesi ba-sep-ahar-á 
SMa-PROG SM9-trust-NEUT-FV 


‘S/he is becoming important: 


(16) cikwési cicénà 
ci-kwesi ci-cen-á 
SM;-PROG SM;-become_ clean-Fv 
‘It is becoming clean’ (while you are washing it, you see it getting 
cleaner) (NF_Elic17) 


With change-of-state verbs that do not have an onset phase, the progressive 
gives a repetitive interpretation, as illustrated with the change-of-state verb aruk 
‘open’ in (17), and the change-of-state verb rá:r ‘sleep/fall asleep’ in (18). 

(17) cikwési ciàrükà 
ci-kwesi ci-ar-uk-á 
SM;-PROG SM7-close -SEP.INTR-FV 
‘It keeps opening’ (of a door that doesn't close properly) 


(18) bàkwési bàrà:rámò 
ba-kwesi ba-ra:nr-a-mó 
SMa-PROG SMa-sleep-FV 
‘S/he is sleeping in in there [for the duration of his/her stay]. (of 
someone who is a temporary guest) (NF_Elic17) 


The repetitive interpretation of progressives with change-of-state verbs can 
also mean that the event has multiple subjects. This is shown with the change- 
of-state verb fw ‘die’ in (19), which can be used with the progressive when it has 
a plural subject. 
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(19)  bàkwèsì bàfwâ 
ba-kwesi ba-fw-á 
SM2-PROG SMa-die-FV 
"They are dying. (NF Elic17) 


The progressive examples seen so far involved present progressives, which 
present ongoing actions set at or around the time of speaking. kwesi can also be 
combined with a past construction, in which case the auxiliary takes the (remote) 
past imperfective prefix ka-, as in (20). The auxiliary also takes the melodic tone 
of the RPI, with a high tone on the subject marker and a high tone on the last 
mora. kwesi is not used with the near past imperfective. 


(20) aha kàtükwesí tükàndéká èzìntù nòkùkárìsà kùkákànà 
a-ha ka-tü-kwesí tu-kandek-á e-zi-ntu 
AUG-DEM ge PST.IPFV-SMypy,-PROG SM¡p,-tell-FV AUG-NPg-thing 
no=ku-karis-a ku-kákan-a 
COM-AUG-INF-Start-FV INF-argue-FV 
"When we were discussing things, we started arguing’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The auxiliary kwesi is mainly used for events that have a relatively short dura- 
tion, such as smoking a cigarette, as in (21), or getting dressed, as in (22). Progres- 
sive events with a longer duration tend to be expressed with the fronted-infinitive 
construction (see 89.1.2). 

(21) bàkwèsì bàfwébà mùtômbwè 
ba-kwesi ba-fwéb-a mu-tómbwe 
SMa-PROG SMa-smoke-EV NP3-cigarette 
‘S/he is smoking a cigarette: 
(22) washakabiri múnjôò kwin’ ózyò akwèsi àzwâtà 
o-ásha-kabir-i mu-N-juo ku-ina 0-zyo 
SMasG-NEG.SBJV-enter-NEG NP jg-NPo-house sM;7-be at AUG-DEM. II]; 
a-kwesi a-zwat-a 
SM1.REL-PROG SM -dress-FV 
‘Don’t go in the house, there is someone getting dressed. (NF_Elic17) 


9.1.2 Fronted infinitive construction 


The fronted-infinitive construction (FIC) is used to mark progressive aspect or 
verb focus. This construction consists of an inflected lexical verb immediately 
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preceded by an infinitive copy of the same verb stem. For a detailed analysis of 
the fronted-infinitive construction in Fwe, see Gunnink (2019). Examples of the 
FIC are given in (23-24). 


(23) shùnù küsébézà ndisèbèza 
shunu ku-sebez-a  ndí-sebez-á 
today INF-work-FV SM1sG.REL-Wwork-FV 


‘Today I am working’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(24) kùshèkà bá'shékà 
ku-shek-a ^ bá-shek-á 
INF-laugh-FV SM2.REL-laugh-FVv 
"They are laughing’ (NF Elic15) 


The FIC is a type of cleft construction (see also §13.6 on cleft constructions): 
the infinitive functions as a clefted element, and the inflected verb as (the begin- 
ning of) a relative clause. Example (25) presents the analysis of a FIC as a cleft 
construction. 


(25) küyéndà ndiyénda 
@-ku-end-a ndi-énd-a 
[clefted element] [relative clause] 
COP-NP45-Walk-FV SMjgg.REL-walk-rv 
‘Tam walking. (ZF_Elic14) 


In a cleft construction, the clefted element is marked by a copula. Although 
the copulative prefix is zero with nouns of class 15 (such as the infinitive), its 
presence can still be detected. In Namibian Fwe the copulative prefix on class 15 
nouns can be realized as nku-, and this form can also be seen with the infinitive 
used in the FIC, as in (26). 


(26) nkühó'm' áhómà 
N-ku-hóm-a = á-hogm-á 
COP-NP45-lie-FV SMj.REL-lie-FV 
“He's lying? (NF Elic15) 


The class 15 copula also has a definite form kó-, which can also be used on the 
infinitive in the FIC, as in (27). 
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(27) kókùmànà ndi'mana 
kó-ku-man-a ndí-man-á 
COP.DEF45-INF-finish-FV SM1sG.REL-fnish-FV 
Tve just finished: (ZF Elic14) 


Furthermore, the copula can never be preceded by a vocalic augment. In infini- 
tives, the prefix ku- can optionally be preceded by an augment o-, as in (28), but 
in the FIC, the augment o- is not allowed, as shown in (29-30). 


(28) ndipatéhitè (ò)kanywa ètiyi 
ndi-patéh-ite (o-)ku-nyw-á e-Ø-tiyi 
SMisc-be. busy-srAT (AUG-)INF-drink AUG-NPg-tea 
Tm busy drinking tea’ 


(29) kùnywá ndínywà 
N-ku-nyú-a ndí-nyw-á 
COP-INF-drink-FV SM1sG.REL-drink-FV 


‘T am drinking’ 
(30) *dkinywa 'ndinywa (ZF Elic14) 


The inflected verb of a FIC has a relative clause tone pattern. For most TAM 
constructions, the relative clause verb form is distinguished from its main clause 
counterpart by the addition of a high tone on the subject marker (melodic tone 
2), as is the case for the present construction (see §13.5.1 on relative clauses). The 
relative clause form of the present construction is given in (31), and (32) shows 
that this same form is used in the FIC. 


(31)  màyirà ndí'híbà 
ma-ira ndí-hib-á 
NP¿-sorghum SMjisg.REL-steal-FV 
‘the sorghum that I steal’ 


(32) kühíbà ndi'hiba 
N-ku-híb-a ndí-hib-á 
COP-INF-steal-FV SM1sG.REL-steal-EV 
‘I am stealing? (NF Elic15) 


The word order used with the FIC is also typical of relative clauses. In a canon- 
ical main clause, subjects tend to precede the verb, and objects and locatives tend 
to follow the verb (see also 813.1 on word order). With a FIC, however, subjects, 
objects, and locatives all follow the verb, as in (33-35). 
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(33) Verb - Object 
kùhòndà ndí'hóndà bùhòbè 
ku-hond-a ndí-hónd-a bu-hobe 
INF-cook-FV SM1sG.REL-cook-FV NP44-porridge 
‘Iam cooking porridge’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(34) Verb - Locative 
kùyèndà ndi'yénda mùmùtêmwà 
ku-end-a  ndí-énd-a mu-mu-témwa 
INF-Walk-FV SMisg-REL-Walk-FV NPjg-NP3-forest 
‘Tam walking through the forest’ (ZF_Elic13) 


(35) Verb - Subject 
kùshóká 'shókò mvôrà 
ku-shók-a á-shók-a o-Ø-mvúra 
INF-fall-FV SM¡.REL-fall-FV AUG-NP,,-rain 
‘It is raining” (ZF_Elic13) 


Even when used with a FIC, a subject may be placed before the verb, as in (36). 
In that case, however, it precedes both the infinitive and inflected verb; subjects 
(or any other constituents) never occur between the infinitive and the inflected 
verb. This is consistent with the structure of relative clauses, where no constit- 
uent is allowed between the antecedent and the relative clause verb. The move- 
ment of the subject constituent to the beginning of the clause is the result of left 
dislocation, a frequently used change in word order that functions to mark the 
left-dislocated constituent as a topic (see §13.2 on left dislocation). 


` n ` ` ` roe Wor iy 
(36) zywin ómùntù kùkúrá kúrà 
zwiná o-mu-ntu ku-kúr-a á-kunr-á 
DEM.IVỊ AUG-NP4-person INF-sweep-FV SMj.REL-sWeep-FV 


‘That person is sweeping. (ZF_Elic13) 


Only the progressive auxiliary kwesi can be used between the infinitive and 
inflected verb, as in (37). The high tone on the subject marker of tiikwèsi shows 
that in this case, it is the auxiliary verb that functions as the relative clause verb 
in the cleft construction. 


(37) künéngà túkwèsì tünéngà 
ku-neng-a  tü-kwesi tu-néng-a 
INF-dance-FV SMip[.REL-PROG SM¡pL-dance-FV 
“We are dancing. (ZF Elic14) 
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A final argument that shows that the FIC can be analyzed as a cleft construc- 
tion is that it cannot be combined with another cleft: (40) shows the clefting of 
the infinitive verb, and (39) the clefting of a locative adjunct, but as shown by the 
ungrammaticality of (40), clefting both constituents is not possible. 


(38) kukizikité ndikizikitè 


ku-ki-zik-ite ndí-kin-zik-íte 
INF-REFL-hide-STAT SMjgG.REL-REFL-hide-sTAT 
‘Iam hidden? 


(39) mùmùtémwà ndíkizikite 
N-mu-mu-témwa  ndí-kin-zik-íte 
COP-NP43-NP3-forest SMIsG.REL-REFL-hide-STAT 
"It's in the forest that I'm hidden. 


(40) "mümütémwaà kükízikité ndikizikitè (ZF_Elic13 


The analysis of the FIC as a cleft also explains its focus function, as clefts are 
the most common focus structure used in Fwe. The progressive-marking use of 
the FIC is likely to have developed out of its focus-marking use, as also argued 
for Kikongo (De De Kind et al. 2015). The focus use of the FIC is discussed in 
$13.6 on cleft constructions. 

The FIC can be used to express progressive aspect, although the duration of 
the event referred to by the FIC can vary considerably. In (41) and (42), the FIC 
describes a progressive action that takes up most of the day. The FIC in (43) 
describes an event that takes place over several months, and the FIC in (44) de- 
scribes an event that takes place over several years. This use of the FIC contrasts 
with the use of the progressive kwesi, which typically describes events with a 
relatively short duration. 


(41) zyônà kùsébèzà kàndìsèbèzâ 
zyóna — ku-sébez-a ka-ndi-sebez-á 
yesterday INF-WOrk-FV PST.IPFV-SMisg-WOrk-Fv 
“Yesterday, I was working. 

(42) kùkékèrà kandikèkéra shùnù 
ku-kéker-a ka-ndi-keyker-a shunu 
INF-plough-rv PST.IPFV-SMisg-plough-Fv today 
‘I was ploughing today. 
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(43) kùpòtà ákàpótà bakwakwè mwanamibia 
ku-pot-a  á-ka-pot-a ba-kwákwe mwa-namibia 
INF-visit-FV SM1-DIST-Visit-FV NPa-relative NPjg-Namibia 
‘She’s visiting her relatives in Namibia’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(44) òzyú mwâncè kükürà á'kárà 
o-zyú mu-ance ku-küra á-kugr-á 
DEM.1; NP4-Child INF-grow-FV sSM4-grow-Fv 
“The child is growing: (ZF Elic13) 


The FIC can even be used when the speaker is not certain, or does not assert 
strongly, that the event is actually ongoing. In (45), the FIC is used to describe 
people who are away for months at a time doing construction work in Angola. 
Here, the speaker does not assert that the people described are actually doing 
work at the time, yet he still uses the FIC. 


(45) àbàntù kübérékà bákàbèrèkà mwààngòrà 
a-ba-ntu ku-berek-a  bá-ka-berek-á mwa-angora 
AUG-NP»-person INF-work-FV SM3.REL-DIST-WOrk-Fv NPjg-Angola 
“The people are working in Angola. (ZF_Elic14) 


The FIC may combine with the progressive auxiliary kwesi to expresses both 
progressive aspect and verb focus. This is illustrated in (46), which is uttered 
to alert a passer-by to the fact that the container she is carrying on her head is 
leaking. The event is presented as progressive through use of the auxiliary kwesi, 
and the focus on the verb is expressed with the fronted infinitive construction. 


(46) ècìpùpé 'cákó kùzywìzyà cikwèsi cizywizya 
e-ci-pupé cí-akó ku-zywizy-a cí-kwesi ci-zywiz-a 
AUG-NP;-container PP5-POSS95G INF-leak-FV SM;.REL-PROG SM;-leak-EV 
“Your container is leaking!’ (ZF Elic14) 


The FIC can combine with different TAM constructions, such as the present in 
(45-46) above. When used to mark progressive aspect, the FIC may only combine 
with imperfective constructions, such as the remote past imperfective in (47) or 
the near past imperfective in (48). When used to express verb focus, the FIC may 
also combine with perfective past constructions, such as the near past perfective 
in (49). 
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(47) zywin' ómùntù kùnywá kanywa 
zywina o-mu-ntu ku-nyú-a  ka-a-nyu-á 
DEM.IVỊ AUG-NP4-person INF-drink-FV PST.IPEV-SM-drink-FV 
‘That person has been drinking’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(48) kushéka ndákùshèkà 
ku-shek-a  ndí-aku-shek-a 
INF-laugh-FV SMj.REL-NPST.IPFV-laugh-Fv 
‘I was laughing’ (NF Elic15) 


(49) kùshúmà nàmüshümi kono kànáfwi 
ku-shúm-a na-mu-shüm-i konó ka-ná-fw-i 
INF-bite-FV SM1.PST-OM¡-bite-NPST.PFV but | NEG-SM,.PST-die-NPST.PFV 
“He bit him, but he didn't die? (NF Elic17) 


The FIC cannot be used with future constructions, as these only occur in main 
clauses (see $8.4). Instead, to express a progressive action the FIC combines with 
a verb in the subjunctive mood, as in (50) (see also 810.2 on the subjunctive). 
This is one of the default strategies for expressing future temporal reference in 
subordinate clauses. 


(50) shünü àbáncè kùzànà bázânè 
shúnu a-ba-ánce ku-zan-a — ba-zan-e 
today AUG-NP5-child INF-play-FV SM3.REL-play-PFV.SBJV 
“Today the children will be playing’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The infinitive verb does not retain all the inflectional and derivational affixes 
of the inflected verb. Suffixes occur on both the inflected verb and the infinitive: 
this is the case for derivational suffixes, such as the pluractional suffix -a and the 
transitive separative suffix -ur in (51), or the causative suffix -is in (52), as well 
inflectional suffixes, such as the aspectual suffix -ite in (53). 


(51) küàmbàürà tuambaura kwamana nómfümü 
ku-amb-a-ur-a tu-amb-a-ur-a kwamana 
INF-talk-PLI-SEP.TR-FV SMjp[ .REL-talk-PLI-SEP.TR-FV about 
no=Ø-mfúmu 
COM=NPy, -chief 
"We are talking about the chief? (ZF_Elic13) 
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(52) kùrísá rìsó mùcècè 
ku-ri-is-a á-rig-is-á o-mu-cece 
INF-eat-CAUS-FV SM4.REL-eat-CAUS-FV AUG-NP¡-child 
“She is feeding the child. (ZF_Elic14) 

(53) kuzikité ndikizikitè 
ku-zik-ite ndi-kig-zik-íte 
INF-hide-STAT SM1sQ.REL-REFL-hide-STAT 
‘I am hiding’ (ZF_Elic13) 


Prefixes of the inflected verb are never copied onto the infinitive verb. This is 
the case for the object marker in (54); the reflexive prefix in (55); the persistive 
prefix in (56), and the distal in (57). 


(54) kütwírà ndimutwira 
ku-tw-ír-a ndí-mu-tw-ír-a 
INF-pound-APPL-FV SM1sG.REL-OM¡-pOund-APPL-EV 
‘Iam pounding for someone: (ZF_Elic14) 
(55) kuzikité ndikizikitè 
ku-zik-ite ndi-kig-zik-íte 
INF-hide-STAT SM1sG.REL-REEL-hide-STAT 
‘I am hiding’ (ZF_Elic13) 
(56) énti kùhórà ishihora 
e-N-ti ku-hór-a í-shin-honr-á 
AUG-NP9-tea INF-COOl-FV SMg.REL-PER-cool-Fv 
“The tea is still cooling down: (ZF Elic14) 
(57) kùsèbèzà kandikasèbèza 
ku-sebez-a  ka-ndí-ka-sebez-á 
INF-work-FV PST.IPFV-SM1sG-DIST-WOrk-EV 
‘I worked there. (ZF_Elic13) 


9.2 Habitual 


Habitual is a subtype of imperfective aspect (see, for instance, Comrie (1976: 25)). 
Habitual expresses a repeated event that is considered characteristic of the sub- 
ject (Bertinetto & Lenci 2012). Fwe expresses the habitual with the suffix -ang or 
the prefix náku-, which may be combined on the same verb. The following two 
sections describe the form and function of both habitual markers. 
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9.2.1 Habitual 1 


The habitual suffix -ang follows the verb base, and precedes the final vowel suffix, 
as in (58). 


(58) ndishámbángà 
ndi-shamb-ang-a 
SM1SG-SWIm-HAB-FV 
‘I swim, (NF Elic15) 


The suffix -ang is underlyingly toneless, and surfaces as low-toned unless a 
melodic high tone is assigned or the syllable is affected by H retraction or spread. 
The suffix formally resembles a derivational suffix (see Chapter 6), most of which 
also have a VC shape, follow the verb root and lack underlying tone. The habitual 
suffix -ang, however, is inflectional rather than derivational, and as such, deriva- 
tional suffixes stand closer to the verb root than the habitual suffix. This order is 
shown with the passive in (59), and the applicative in (60). 


(59) ècí cìntù kaciriwanga 
e-ci ci-ntu  ka-ci-riy-iw-áng-a 
AUG-DEM.I; NP;-thing NEG-SM;-eat-PASS-HAB-FV 
‘This thing, it is not eaten’ (NF_Elic17) 


(60) tukinoréranga àmàgóró 
tu-kiy-nopyr-er-ang-a a-ma-r)oró 
SMjp[ -REFL-Write-APPL-HAB-FV AUG-NP¿-letter 
"We write each other letters” (ZF Elic13) 


The habitual suffix -ang is common in Bantu, reconstructed as “ag or “ang 
(Meeussen 1967), and its cognates are often used with a habitual meaning (Nurse 
2008: 98). The habitual -ang in Fwe describes a recurrent event that is consid- 
ered a characteristic of the situation or its participiants, as in (61), where the 
habitual -ang indicates that making the speaker sleepy is a typical property of 
this medicine. 


(61) òwú mùshámù ùnákùndìsùkùrìsàngà 
o-ú mu-shámu u-náku-ndi-sukur-is-ang-a 
AUG-DEM.I3 NP3-medicine SM3-HAB-OMisg-become dozy-CAUS-HAB-FV 
“This medicine makes me sleepy. (NF_Elic17) 
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The habitual suffix -ang is used to describe an event that is repeated, for in- 
stance, every day, as in (62), or every morning, as in (63). 


(62) ézyuba nézyübà káyàngà kúrùwà 
e-Ø-zyúba ne=Ø-zyúba ka-á-i-ang-a kú-ru-wa 
AUG-NP5-day COM-AUG-NP5-day PST.IPFV-SM1-EO-HAB-FV NP¡;-NP¡¡-feld 
‘Every day, she went to the field? (NF_Narr15) 


` ATS 


(63) müzyübà masikusiku ndinywanga masamba 
mu-Ø-zyúba ma-sikusiku ndi-nyw-áng-a ma-samba 
NP1g-NPs-day NPg-morning SMisg-drink-HAB-FV NPạ-tea 
‘Every morning I drink tea. (ZF_Elic14) 


In present habituals, at least some of the intervals that make up a habitual 
event are situated before the utterance time. In (64), the use of the habitual suffix 
-ang indicates that a number of the occasions of waking up at six are in the past, 
and that some are planned for the future as well. 


(64) kasikisi ndíbü:kángà 
Q-ká-sikisi ndi-bu:yk-ang-a 
COP-ADV-Six SMjsG.REL-Wake-HAB-FV 
‘It’s at six that I normally wake up. (ZF_Elic14) 


The habitual suffix -ang may also have a gnomic meaning, as in (65), where 
it describes the general behavior of all dogs, and in (66), where it describes the 
general characteristics of old people's hair. 


(65) abambwa bàbbózângà 
a-ba-mbwá — ba-bbogz-áng-a 
AUG-NP5-dog sMa-bark-HAB-EV 
‘Dogs bark? (ZF_Elic13) 


(66) ènshúkí 'zábànkàrâmbà zitübángà 
e-N-shukí zi-á=ba-nkarámba zi-tub-áng-a 
AUG-NP4o-hair PPi9-CON=NP5-0ld person sMa-be_white-HAB-FV 
‘Old people's hair is white? (NF_Elic17) 


Habitual -ang can combine with the imperfective past, as habitual is a subtype 
of imperfective aspect. As discussed in §8.3.3, this is only possible for the remote 
past imperfective, not the near past imperfective. When used with the remote 
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past imperfective, the habitual indicates that all repetitions of the action take 
place in the past; the action habitually took place, but no longer holds in the 
present, as in (67). 


(67) kanditombwéranga 
ka-ndi-tombwer-ang-a 
PST.IPFV-SM4sG-Weed-HAB-FV 
‘I used to weed (but not anymore). (NF. Elic15) 


In Zambian Fwe, the habitual suffix -ang may be used with a subjunctive, as 

in (68), or a near future based on the subjunctive, as in (69). 

(68) òrapèrangè müzyübà 
o-raper-ang-e mú-Ø-zyúba 
SM95G-Pray-HAB-PFV.SBJV NP1g-NPs-day 
“You should pray every day. (ZF_Elic14) 

(69) èyìnó nsündà mbòndibu:kangè kaéti 
e-inó N-sánda mbo-ndí-bu:nk-áng-e ka-éti 
AUG-DEM.IIg NPo-Week NEAR.FUT-SMisg-Wake-HAB-PFV.SBJV ADV-eight 
‘This week, I will wake up at eight’ 


In Namibian Fwe, the habitual suffix -ang can only co-occur with the imperfec- 
tive subjunctive, as in (70), and the near future based on the imperfective subjunc- 
tive, as in (71). The imperfective subjunctive may also express habitual without 
the suffix -ang, as in (72) (see also §10.3 on the imperfective subjunctive). 

(70) int émviki wakuménékanga éwè 
inú e-N-víki o-áku-mének-ang-a éwe 
DEM.II9 AUG-NP9-week SM sG-SBJV.IPFV-wake_early-HAB-FV PERS2sG 
‘This week, you should wake up early every day: 

(71) mbòndákùbèrèkàngà 
mbo-ndi-aku-berek-ang-a 
NEAR.FUT-SM15G-SBJV.IPFV-WOrk-HAB-FV 
Twill work every day. 


(72) mbòndakabèrèka 
mbo-ndi-aku-berek-a 
NEAR.FUT-SM1sG-SBJV.IPEFV-Work-EV 
‘I will work every day: (NF_Elic17) 
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9.2.2 Habitual 2 


Another form of the habitual uses the post-initial prefix naku-, as in (73). Aside 
from the high tone on the habitual prefix náku-, no melodic high tones are as- 
signed, and the underlying tones of the verb surface. 


(73) bàntü bànákürim' òmùndárè 
ba-ntu ba-náku-rim-a o-mu-ndaré 
NP5-person SMa-HAB-farm-FV AUG-NP3-maize 


‘People usually farm maize. (NF Elic15) 


The prefix náku- grammaticalized from the verb ind “be (at)' and an infinitive 
verb, beginning with ku-.? The lack of melodic tone in verbs with náku- is consis- 
tent with its origin in an infinitive, which also lacks melodic tone. náku- changes 
to náka- when combined with the distal prefix ka-, indicating a location away 
from the place of speaking. This, too, is typical of the infinitive prefix ku- (see 
§11.1 on the distal). It is also possible, however, for the distal not to merge with 
the prefix náku-, but to be added after it, as in (74). This is part of the grammati- 
calization process of this construction, and shows that it no longer functions as 
an infinitive. 


(74) ànákàtòngàùkà - ànákùkàtòngàùkà 
a-ná(ku)-ka-tongauk-a 
SMj-HAB-DIST-complain-Fv 
‘She always complains there. (NF Elic17) 


The habitual marked with náku- is similar in meaning to the habitual marked 
with the suffix -ang (see 89.2.1), both expressing an action characteristic of a 
certain time period. Similar to the suffix -ang, verbs with náku- may express an 
event repeated periodically, as in (75), or may have a gnomic use, as in (76). 


(75) náküríhindàwirà zìntù zábàntù 
náku-rí-hind-a-u-ir-a zi-ntu  zi-á=ba-ntu 
SM1.HAB-REFL-take-PLI-SEP-APPL-FV NPg-thing PPg-CON-NP»-person 
‘S/he is always taking people's things for him/herself? 

(76) zìnákùtiyìzà 
zi-naku-tiiz-a 
SMg-HAB-be_dangerous-FV 
‘They are dangerous. (NF_Elic17) 


“I am indebted to Sebastian Dom for suggesting this etymology. 
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The prefix naku- may co-occur on the same verb with the habitual suffix -ang, 
as in (77-78). 


(77) hàhéná ndìnákùbú:kàngà iyé màshènè màshènè 
ha-hená ndi-náku-bú:k-ang-a iyé N-ma-shene 
EMPH-DEM.IV16 SMjsG-HAB-Wake-HAB-FV that COP-NPg-worm 
N-ma-shene 
COP-NP¿-worm 
‘Every time I wake up and say: there are worms, there are worms. 
(NF_Narr15) 


(78)  tùnákùzìbònângà kari mbùryó tuhamba kono zìntù túbwènè zìténdéhèrè 
tu-náku-zig-bogn-áng-a ka-ri N-bu-ryó tú-ámb-a konó 
SMIpL-HAB-OMg-S€€-HAB-FV NEG-be COP-NP14-only SMip -speak-Fv but 
Q-zi-ntu tü-bwegne zi-tend-éhere 
COP-NPg-thing SMIpL.REL-See.STAT SMg-dO-NEUT.STAT 
“We usually see these things, we're not just talking, they're things that we 
see happening. (ZF_Conv13) 


No difference in meaning has yet been observed between habitual naku- and 
habitual -ang, although there is a difference in distribution, namely that only -ang, 
but not naku- can be combined with a past tense. Historically, naku- is clearly a 
newer form, as it still shows signs of recent grammaticalization. 


9.3 Stative 


Fwe has a stative suffix which displays complex allomorphy. Its regular form is 
the final vowel suffix -ite, which displays vowel harmony with the stem of the 
verb: it is realized as -ete after verb stems with a mid vowel, and as -ite in all other 
cases, as in (79-83) (see also §2.5.3 on vowel harmony). 


(79) ndifümité 
ndi-fum-íte 
SMisg-become rich-STAT 


‘Tam rich? 


(80) zibombéte 
zi-bomb-éte 
SMg-become_wet-STAT 


“They are wet. 
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(81) ndikatitè 
ndi-kat-ite 
SMisg-become thin-STAT 


‘Tam thin’ 


(82) ndishéshété 
ndi-shegsh-éte 
SM1sG-marry-STAT 


‘Tam married? 


(83) nditiyitè 
ndi-tig-íte 
SM1sG-fear-STAT 
Tam afraid. (ZF Elic14) 


The stative uses melodic tone pattern 4, e.g. the deletion of underlying high 
tones, and melodic tone 3, which adds a high tone to the second stem syllable (see 
§3.3.3). The suffix -ite is counted as part of the stem, so that with CVC verb roots 
MT 3 is assigned to the first syllable of the suffix -ite, as in (79-83). This tone 
may spread to the left up until the first syllable of the verb stem, as in (84-85) 
(see also §3.1.6 on optional high tone spread). 


(84) cìtúrúkitè 
ci-tunrúk-ite 
SM7-burst-STAT 
Tt is burst? (ZF Elic14) 


(85) ndipátéhéte 
ndi-patéh-ete 
SMisg-be. busy-sTAT 
‘Tam busy. (NF. Elic15) 


When the verb stem, that is the verb root together with the stative suffix, has 
no more than two syllables, melodic tone 3 is not assigned. This is the case with 
monosyllabic roots that take the regular stative suffix -ite, but also with disyllabic 
roots that take an irregular stative suffix that does not add an extra syllable. For 


Although leftward spread is an optional process in most words (see §3.1.6), the high tone of 
the stative is virtually always subject to leftward spread. Very few examples have been found 
where stative verbs do not display high tone spread, though when asked, speakers concede 
that the pronunciation without high tone spread is allowed. 
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the assignment of MT 3, only the number of syllables is relevant, not the number 
of moras: no melodic tone is assigned to disyllabic stems with three moras, as in 
(86), or to disyllabic stems with two moras, as in (87), but melodic tone is assigned 
to trisyllabic stems with three moras, as in (88). This contrasts with melodic tone 
1, which does take moras into account (see §3.3 on melodic tone). 


(86) cifwitè 
ci-fwy,-ite 
SM;-die-STAT 
Tt has died. (ZF Elic14) 


(87) ndikèrè 
ndi-kere 
SM1SG-SIf.STAT 
Isit? 


(88) ndìtábîtè 
ndi-tab-íte 
SMisg-become happy-sTAT 
‘Tam happy. (ZF Elic14) 


Aside from the regular application of vowel harmony, the segmental form of 
the stative suffix can vary in other, more unpredictable ways. If the last stem 
consonant is a continuant, imbrication may take place, causing the vowel(s) of 
the stative suffix to merge with the last vowel(s) of the verb stem. If the last stem 
consonant is a stop, spirantization may take place, changing the stop to a fricative. 
Spirantization is partly lexically determined, i.e. not all verb stems ending in a 
stop are subject to spirantization. There is also some regional and inter-speaker 
variation in the occurrence of these processes; irregular forms of the stative (i.e. 
those not using -ite) appear to be less common in Zambian Fwe than in Namibian 
Fwe. Verbs with the intransitive impositive -am use a stative suffix -i and drop 
the suffix -am. The passive suffix -(i)w also requires a non-canonical form of 
the stative; when combined with a stative, it is realized as -itwe or -itwa, that 
is the passive suffix merges with the stative suffix. Finally, there is a handful of 
lexical exceptions taking a suffix -ire/-ere rather than -ite/-ete. These allomorphs 
are summarized in Table 9.2. 

The process of imbrication is common in Bantu languages and usually affects 
cognates of the suffix -ide (Bastin 1983). Whether Fwe -ite is cognate with this 
suffix is not clear: although there are formal similarities between Fwe -ite and re- 
constructed *-ide, the regular reflex of *-ide would be -ire, because reconstructed 
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Table 9.2: Forms of the stative suffix 


Allomorph Conditioning 


-ite regular 

-ete vowel harmony: after mid vowels 
-i with intransitive impositive verbs 
-ire lexical exceptions 

imbrication verbs ending in a continuant 


spirantization lexical exceptions 


*d corresponds to /r/ in Fwe (Bostoen 2009: 114-115). For a discussion of the his- 
torical relationship between *-ite and *-ile in Bantu Botatwe, see Crane (2012: 
Appendix). At least in Fwe, - ite and -ire are allomorphs of the same suffix, as will 
become clear in this secdtion. 

Imbricated forms of the stative suffix are used with verbs where the last stem 
consonant is a continuant, i.e. a nasal or /r/. The vowel /i/ of the stative suffix 
moves before the last stem consonant and merges with the last vowel of the verb 
stem. The second vowel /e/ of the stative suffix is used after the last consonant 
of the verb stem. The last stem consonant of the verb stem is not affected by 
imbrication. This is illustrated in (89) with the verb rind-ir ‘wait for’, where the 
verb stem ends in a continuant /r/, thus allowing imbrication. 


(89) a. rind-ir ‘wait for 
b. ndiríndiré 
ndi-rind-ír-e 
SM1sG-Wait-APPL-STAT 
‘Tam waiting: (NF Elic15) 


If the last stem vowel is /i/, imbrication of /i/ does not result in a change of 
the vowel, as in (89). If the last stem vowel is /e/ or /a/, the imbricated vowel /i/ 
lowers to /e/, as in (90—91). 


(90) a. deber ‘dangle’ 
b. cidébéré 
ci-debér-e 
SM;-dangle-STAT 
‘It is dangling’ (NE_Elic15) 
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(91) a. sumbar ‘become pregnant’ 
b. àsúmbêrè 
a-sunmbér-e 
sM¡-become_ pregnant-sTAT 
‘She is pregnant’ (NF_Elic15) 


When the last vowel of the verb stem is a back vowel, imbrication with the 
vowel /i/ of the stative changes the back vowel to a glide [w], as in (92). In the 
case of a mid back vowel /o/, the imbricated vowel /i/ is lowered to a mid vowel 
/e/, as in (93). 


(92) a. zyur ‘become full 
b. cizywirè 
ci-zywir-e 
SM7-become full-sTAT 
‘Tt is full? (NF. Elic15) 


(93) a. tontor be cold’ 

b. kùtòntwêrè 
ku-tonntwér-e 
SM¡s-be_cold-STAT 
‘It is quiet? (NF_Elic15) 


Imbrication of the stative suffix is most common with verb stems where the 
last syllable is either a productive derivational suffix, such as the applicative, or 
formally resembles a derivational suffix, without functioning as such. There are 
also a number of other verb stems that require imbrication of the stative suffix, 
listed in Table 9.3; these include mainly verbs that are more commonly used with 
the stative suffix than in a different construction. 

In verb stems with the neuter suffix -ahar, imbrication may target both the 
vowels of the suffix, which are raised to /e/ when combined with the stative. 
This double imbrication is not obligatory, however, and forms where only the 
last stem vowel are subject to imbrication are also allowed, as in (94). The verb 
bonahar ‘appear’, even displays imbrication up to the first stem vowel, as in (95). 
Note that the underived verb bón ‘see’ also has an imbricated form bwene. 


(94) a. sep-ahar ‘be trustworthy’ 

b. bàsépéhèrè ~ bàsépáhèrè 
ba-sep-éher-e ~ ba-sep-áher-e 
SMa-promise-NEUT-STAT 
‘S/he is trustworthy: 
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Table 9.3: Imbrication 


Verbroot English translation 


Stative form 


bón ‘see’ 
kar ‘sit down’ 
Z «1: 3 
rar lie down; go to sleep 
€ Là 3 
rwar become sick 
zyur “become full’ 


bwènè 
kèrè 
rè:rè 
rwéré 
zywirè 


(95) a. bón-ahar ‘appear, be visible’ 
b. kùbwénéhèrè 
ku-bwegn-éher-e 
SMj5-See-NEUT-STAT 
‘Tt is visible? (NF Elic15) 


9.3 Stative 


Many verbs with an imbricated stative form also have an unimbricated stative 
form, as in (96-97). Both forms are used interchangeably, without a discernable 


change in meaning. 


(96) a. gumb-am ‘be next to’ 

b. bàrigùmbêmè 
ba-rig-gumb-éme 
SM5-REFL-be next to-IMP.INTR.STAT 

c. barigumbamite 
ba-rin-gumb-ám-ite 
SM5-REFL-be next to-IMP.INTR-STAT 
"They are next to each other’ (NF Elic15) 


rwár ‘become sick’ 


m 


(97) 
b. àrwèrè 
a-rweyre 
SMj-become sick.sTAT 
c. arwarite 
a-rwagr-íte 
SM,-become_sick-sTAT 
‘S/he is sick’ (ZF_Elic14) 
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In certain cases, the stative suffix causes spirantization; this is a formerly pro- 
ductive sound change in Fwe, where stops followed by a high vowel became frica- 
tives (Bostoen 2009: 117-118). Spirantization is no longer active in Fwe, but forms 
that were created as the result of spirantization are still seen in the stative forms 
of certain verbs. Spirantization is combined with imbrication, but differs from 
other cases of imbrication because the last vowel is /i/ rather than /e/. Table 9.4 
lists all attested verbs that have a spirantized stative form. Three of these have 
an alternative form without spirantization, but with the regular stative suffix -ite. 
There appears to be a geographic distribution, where irregular, spirantized forms 
are more common in Namibian Fwe, and forms with the regular suffix and no 
spirantization are more common in Zambian Fwe. 


Table 9.4: Stative verbs with spirantization 


Verb root Translation Stative form 

Lá € 3 3. 9 2 ^A 
kwát grab, grasp kwèsì ~ kwatitè 
pak ‘carry on one’s back’? pési ~ pakitè 
vurumat ‘close one's eyes’ vúrúmèsì 
zwat ‘get dressed’ zwesi ~ zwáfftè 


Spirantization is also seen in the stative form of a number verbs with the in- 
transitive impositional suffix -am, listed in Table 9.5. Verbs with this suffix drop 
the impositional suffix -am and take a stative suffix -i, which causes spirantiza- 
tion of the preceding consonant in some cases. This form of the stative is produc- 
tively used with all intransitive impositive verbs, but spirantization only occurs 
in some of these verbs. 

These stative forms also have a different tonal realization. Regular stative verbs 
are realized without high tones when they have a disyllabic stem, but stative 
impositive verbs all take a high tone on the last stem syllable (which retracts 
to the penultimate syllabe in phrase-final position), as in (98-99). That these 
stative forms are derived from impositive verbs is clear from the fact that they 
retain their impositive semantics, and that most of these verb roots do not occur 
without the impositive suffix (see §6.6). 


(98) a. kùkúnàmà 
ku-kún-am-a 
INF-smoke-IMP.INTR-FV 


'to be put on a smoking shelve' 
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9.3 Stative 


Verb stem Translation Stative form 
bémbama ‘stand next to’ bémbi 
bombama ‘soak’ bombi 
cankama ‘be put on a fire (of a pot)’ cansi 
céngèkà “be close to” cénzi 
cokama ‘spy (from a hidden position)’ cósì 
gábàmà ‘hang (on a hook)’ gabi 
gumbama ‘be next to’ gumbi 
hangama ‘hang (intr.)’ hanzi 
janama ‘open one’s mouth wide’ jani 
kotama ‘bend forward’ kósì 
kúnàmà “be smoked (of food stuff, i.e. fish)’ kuni 
nyongama ‘bend (intr.)’ nyonzi 
"lùmpàmà ‘plant’ "lámpi 
shèndàmà ‘lean’ shéndi 
sungama ‘bow the head’ sunzi 
téngama ‘bend (intr)’ ténzi 
tumpwama ‘be thrown in water’ (of an inanimate object) tumpwi 
zyánàmà ‘hang’ zyáni 
zyáshàmà ‘open one’s mouth’ zyashi 
zyiama ‘lean’ zyéndi 


b. zikuni 
zi-kugn-í 
SMg-smoke-IMP.INTR.STAT 
"They (fish) are lying on a smoking shelve. 


c. *kükünà (NF Elic15) 


(99) a. küzyánàmà 
ku-zyán-am-a 
INF-spread-IMP.INTR-FV 
‘to be spread out to dry’ 
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b. zizyáni 
zi-zyapn-i 
SMg-Spread-IMP.INTR.STAT 
"They (clothes) are spread out to dry: 


c. “kuzyana (NF Elic15) 


Intransitive impositive verbs can also take a more regular form of the stative 
suffix, either with imbrication, resulting in a form -eme, or with a regular sta- 
tive suffix -ite added after the impositive suffix -am, resulting in the form -amite. 
All three forms are illustrated with the impositive intransitive verb nyong-am 
‘bend’ in. All three stative forms are available for all intransitive impositive verbs. 
Again, regular forms with -ite are more common in Zambian Fwe, and irregular 
forms either with imbrication or with -i and spirantization are more common in 
Namibian Fwe. 


(100) a. ci-nyónzi 
SM7-bend-IMP.INTR.STAT 
b. ci-nyóng-émé 
SM;-bend-IMP.INTR.STAT 
c. cìnyóng-ám-ìtè 
SM;-bend-IMP.INTR-STAT 
‘Tt is bent? (NF_Elic15) 


Only verbs with the intransitive impositive suffix -am take the stative suffix 
-i. Verbs with the transitive impositive suffix -ik may also be used in the stative 
(with the passive), in which case the regular stative suffix is used, as in (101). 


(101) ziküníkitwà 
zi-kun-ik-itwa 
SM1o-smoke-IMP.TR-STAT-PASS-FV 
"They are being smoked: (ie lying on the smoking shelve) (NF Elic15) 


Combined with the passive suffix -(i)w, the stative suffix is realized as -itwe in 
Zambian Fwe, as in (102), and -itwa in Namibian Fwe, as in (103) (see also $6.1 on 
the passive). 


(102) ndishéshétwe 
ndi-shegsh-étwe 
SM1SG-IATFY-STAT.PASS 
‘I am married (said by a woman). (ZF Elic14) 
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(103) ciharitwa 
ci-ar-itwa 
SM7-close-STAT.PASS 
‘Tt is closed? (NF Elic15) 


Finally, the stative has an allomorph -ire that is used with only four verbs, 
listed in Table 9.6. 


Table 9.6: Stative verbs with -ire 


Verb root Translation Stative form 
shüw ‘hear, feel, perceive’  shiiwirè 

fu ‘die; break’ fwiré ~ fwité 
fwiimp ‘become short’ ƒwíímpèrè 

bbíh “become bad’ bbíhiré ~ bbíhité 


The interpretation of the stative depends on lexical aspect. With change-of- 
state verbs, the stative gives a present state interpretation, as in (104-105). 


(104) hànshí kùbómbêtè 
ha-N-shí ku-bomb-éte 
NP46-NPo9-ground sM¡;-become_ wet-sTAT 
"The ground is wet. (ZF_Elic14) 


(105) òpótó àzywiré bùsù 
o-Ø-potó a-zywir-é bu-su 
AUG-NP1a-pot sM¡-become_ full-sTAT NP,4-flour 
“The pot is full of flour’ (ZF_Elic14) 


The experiencer verbs bón ‘see’ and shüw ‘hear, feel, smell’ also function as 
change-of-state verbs; in the present construction, they take a modal, futurate, 
or conditional interpretation. With the stative, they are interpreted as ongoing 
at the time of speaking, as in (106-107). 


(106) ndibwéné 
ndi-bwegne 
SM1sG-See.STAT 


‘I see. 
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(107) 


ndìshúwirè 
ndi-shug-íre 
SMisg-hear-sTAT 


‘I hear: (ZF Elic14) 


True stative verbs, which express a continuing, unbounded state, cannot be 
used in the stative construction, as in (108). A present state interpretation is 
achieved when a true stative verb is used in the present, as in (109). 


(108) 


(109) 


*zitiyizite 

zi-tigiz-íte 

SMg-be busy-STAT 

Intended: "They are dangerous: 


zitiyiza 

zi-tiyiz-a 

SMg-be_busy-FV 

‘They are dangerous. (NF_Elic15) 


Some verbs can be used either as change-of-state verbs or as true stative. This 
is the case, for instance, with the verb cen ‘be/become clean’, which is interpreted 
as a present stative when used in the present tense, as in (110), as is typical of true 
stative verbs, but also as present state when used with the stative construction, 


as is typical of change-of-state verbs. 


(110) 


(111) 


èzí zìzwâtò zicéna 

e-zí Zi-zwáto zi-cen-á 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-cloth sMg-be_clean-FVv 
“Are these clothes clean?’ 


èzi zìzwâtò zicénété 

e-zí zi-zwato zi-cen-éte 

AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-cloth sMg-become_clean-sTAT 
‘Are these clothes clean?’ (ZF_Elic14) 


“More research into the lexical aspectual properties of these verbs is needed, including their 


interpretation in various tense/aspect construction, and which lexical verbs exhibit this be- 
haviour. Further data collection might also reveal that the differences in interpretation of this 
subset of lexical verbs is not (only) due to a difference in lexical aspect but possibly (also) 
lexical semantics. 
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With verbs that are ambivalent between change-of-state and stative, the use 
of the stative suffix can give a different interpretation than the use of the present 
tense form. As discussed in §8.2, the present construction indicates that the event 
nucleus is situated at least partly after the utterance time; overlap with UT is pos- 
sible (for certain lexical aspects), but not obligatory. The stative form, however, 
necessarily refers to a state that is ongoing at utterance time. These different in- 
terpretations of the present and stative are illustrated with the verb rwar ‘be/be- 
come sick’: in the present construction in (112), it is interpreted as referring to 
a chronic illness, such as diabetes, from which a person can suffer without ac- 
tually feeling ill all the time. In the stative construction in (113), it can only be 
interpreted as the speaker feeling ill right now. 


(112) ndirwárà 
ndi-rwár-a 
SM1sg-be_ sick-FV 


‘Tam sick/have an illness.’ 


(113) ndirwaritè 
ndi-rwagr-íte 
SM4sgG-be. sick-STAT 
‘I am (feeling) sick. (NF. Elic15) 


The stative construction presents an event as a currently ongoing state, and 
does not include reference to if (or when) the state has come about. In (114-115), 
the stative is used to indicate a currently ongoing state, which is not the result 
of an earlier change of state. 


(114) ézízishámü zigórété wawa 
e-zi zi-shamú zi-gor-éte wáwa 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-tree SMg-become strong-sTAT very 
"These trees are very strong. (ZF_Elic14) 

(115) èzí zìntù zìkìkózêtè 
e-zi zi-ntu zi-kig-koz-éte 
AUG-DEM.Ig SMg-thing SMg-REFL-resemble-sTAT 
"These things are similar’ (ZF_Elic13) 


States that have not always held, but have come into being at some point in 
the past, can also be expressed with the stative, but the change in state is not 
part of their conceptualization. The use of the stative merely presents a state as 
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currently ongoing, and backgrounds the earlier change of state that has given 
rise to it. In (116), a stative form is used to describe that eggs are rotten; although 
these eggs were once fresh, and the fact that they are now rotten is the result 
of a change in their state, this change is not referenced by the stative form, and 
only their current state is described. 


(116) aa mayi: àbórêtè 
a-a ma-yi: a-bor-éte 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-egg SMg-rot-STAT 
"These eggs, they're rotten’ (NF_Elic15) 


The fact that the stative focuses on a current state of affairs, and backgrounds 
its cause, also means that verbs in the stative cannot co-occur with an agent 
phrase; because the original action that led to the current state is not conceptu- 
alized, the agent that instigated this original action can also not be referenced. 
Without an agent, the stative can be used, as in (117), but the addition of an agent 
phrase is ungrammatical, as in (118). An agent phrase can only be used with a 
verb in the near past perfective construction, as in (119). 


(117) cíàzó cìàrúkìtè 
cí-azo  ci-ar-úk-ite 
NP7-door SM7-close-SEP.INTR-STAT 
‘The door is open’ 


(118) “ciazò cìàrúkìtè kúrú:ho 
Intended: “The door is opened by the wind: 


(119) cíàzò cáàrùkì kúrú:hò 
ci-azo  ci-á-ar-uk-i kú-rú:-ho 
NP7-door SM7-PST-close-SEP.INTR-NPST.PFV NP1;-NP1¡-wind 
"The door is opened by the wind: (NF Elic15) 


As the stative does not refer to when or how the current state has come about, 
temporal adverbs may only describe the time at which the current state holds, as 
in (120), not the time of the preceding change in state, as the ungrammaticality 
of (121) shows. 


(120) ndìrwárítè shünü 
ndi-rwayr-ite shúnu 
SMiscg-be. sick-sTAT 
‘Tam sick today. (NF_Elic17) 
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(121) “èténdè ryombwa wángù rìcó:kétè zyônà 
e-tènde rí-o-2-mbwá u-angú ri-co:k-éte zyóna 
AUG-leg PPs-AUG-NP1a-dog PP1-POSS1sG SM5-break-sTAT yesterday 
Intended: “The leg of my dog broke yesterday, (ZF_Elic14) 


The near past perfective may also give a present state reading with change- 
of-state verbs (see §8.3.1), but conceptualizes both the preceding change of state 
situated in the near past, and the resultant state which holds in the present. This 
difference is illustrated with the verb nyongam ‘bend (intr.), become bent’: in 
the near past perfective construction in (122), it expresses something that has 
become bent recently, and both the earlier bending and the current bent state are 
referenced, whereas in the stative construction in (123), it expresses something 
that is currently bent, without implying anything about if or how this has come 
about. 


(122) canyongami 
ci-a-nyong-am-i 
SM7-PST-bend-IMP.INTR-NPST.PFV 
‘Tt is bent (has become bent): 


(123) cinyòngamitè 
ci-nyong-ám-ite 
SM7-bend-IMP.INTR-STAT 
‘It is bent? (NF_Elic15) 


The focus of the stative on the current state and the backgrounding of the pre- 
vious change of state has a number of effects. For one, it is related to evidentiality 
(see also Crane 2012): the backgrounding of the previous change of state can be 
used to indicate that the speaker is unaware of when or how the change of state 
took place. The contetxt for (124) is that the speaker has found a dog lying on the 
road while traveling. He checks up on the dog and concludes that it is dead. As 
the speaker has no knowledge of when or how the dog died, he uses the stative 
rather than the near past perfective. 


(124) òzyò mbwa afwitè 
o-zyu o-Ø-mbwá a-fwg-ite 
AUG-DEM.H AUG-NP14-dog SM1-die-STAT 
“This dog is dead: (ZF Elic14) 
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For the sake of comparison, (125) gives an example of the same verb in the 
near past perfective. In this context, the speaker himself has just killed the snake: 
because the speaker was involved in the killing of the snake, which resulted in 
its current state of being dead, he uses the recent past, rather than the stative. 


(125) èzyôkà rináfwi 
e-Ø-zyóka ri-na-fw-i 
AUG-NP5-snake SMs-PST-die-NPST.PFV 
"The snake is dead! (ZF Elic14) 


Another example of the evidential use of -ite is given in (126). The context 
for this utterance is seeing a person staggering and talking incoherently, upon 
which the speaker concludes that he is drunk. The speaker is not aware of the 
previous actions that have led to the current state, but only bases his statement 
on the current state of the person he describes. 


(126) anywitè 
a-nywg-ite 
SM¡-drink-STAT 
‘S/he is drunk? (NF Elic15) 


The focus ofthe stative on the current state of affairs, rather than the previous 
actions that have caused it, also relates to information structure. In the context of 
(127) the speaker has two buckets of clothes; one with dry clothes, and one with 
wet clothes. The contrastive focus stresses the difference between the current 
states of the two sets of clothes, not when or how this state occurred. To express 
the irrelevance of the change in state, and the focus on the current state, the 
stative is used. 


(127) èzìzwátò zibòmbètè èzí zizyümite 
e-zi-zwáto zi-bomb-éte e-zi zi-zyunm-íte 
AUG-NPs-cloth sMg-become_wet-STAT AUG-DEM.Ig SMg-dry-STAT 
“These clothes are wet, these are dry’ (ZF Elic14) 


The interpretation of -ite as a focus on a current state rather than its origin 
also has temporal implications. The stative tends to refer to states that have a 
longer duration than states expressed by the near past perfective. This difference 
is illustrated in (128) and (129) with the verb bu:k ‘wake up’, where the use of the 
near past perfective expresses a state which has come about recently and is of 
a fleeting nature, whereas the use of the stative form expresses a state that is 
relatively more permanent. 
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(128) àbâncè bànàbô:kì 
a-ba-ánce ba-na-bü:k-i 
AUG-NPa-child sMa-PST-wake-NPST.PEV 


“The children are awake (have woken up). 


(129) àbâncè bàbú:kitè 
a-ba-ánce ba-bu:nk-íte 
AUG-NP»-child sMa-wake-STAT 
“The children are healthy’ (ZF_Elic14) 


With dynamic verbs, the interpretation of the stative depends on the presence 
of a result state. If present, the result state is targeted by the stative, similar to the 
use of the stative with change-of-state verbs. In (130), the dynamic verb zimburuk 
‘surround’ is used in the stative construction, and is interpreted as a currently 
valid state. In (131), the speaker uses the verb bar ‘read’ with a stative suffix in 
order to stress that he has knowledge of the laws, since he has read, and is thus 
familiar with, a law book. 

(130) érápà rizimburukité njàó 
e-Ø-rapá ri-zigmburuk-ite N-júo 
AUG-NP5-courtyard sMs-surround-sTAT NP9-house 
"The courtyard surrounds the house. 

(131) ndìbárítè èmbúká 'yémìràhò 
ndi-bar-ite e-N-buka i-é=mi-raho 
SM1sG-read-STAT AUG-NP9-book PP9o-CON=NP4-law 
Tve read a law book: (i.e., I know the law) (NF_Elic15) 


Dynamic verbs without an associated result state, however, receive a progres- 
sive interpretation when used with the stative, i.e. the state expressed by the 
stative is a state of dancing, as in (132), a state of walking, as in (133), or a state 
of shouting, as in (134). 

(132) ndizanitè 
ndi-zan-ite 
SM4sG-dance-STAT 
‘I am busy dancing: (NF. Elic15) 

(133) zyónà kàndíyéndété mùmùtêmwà 
zyóna ka-ndí-end-éte mu-mu-témwa 
yesterday PST.IPFV-SM4sG-gO-STAT NP42-NP3-bush 
"Yesterday I was walking in the bush. (ZF_Elic14) 
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(134) kwina òzyù akarihite 
ku-iná o-zyu á-kanríh-ite 
SM¡;-be_at AUG-DEM.I4 SM1.REL-shoUf-STAT 
"There's someone who is shouting? (NF Elic15) 


The relevance of a result state can be seen with the verb be:zy ‘carve’. In (135), 
the verb be:zy ‘carve’ has a progressive reading with the stative construction, and 
a resultant state reading is not allowed. In (136), the verb be:zy 'carve' is used 
with an object, giving the event a natural endpoint, and therefore the stative 
construction gives a result state reading (the context construed by the speaker 
was one where you describe a storage full of the carver's handiwork). In this case, 
a progressive reading was not allowed. 


(135)  mübézyi àbé:zyêtè 
mu-bezyi a-be:zy-éte 
NP,-carver SMj-Carve-STAT 


"The carver is carving’ “The carver has carved. 


(136) mubézyi àbé:zyêtè zintu zingi: 
mu-bezyi a-be:zy-éte zintu — zi-ngi: 
NP,-carver SMj-Carve-STAT NPg-thing PPg-many 
"The carver has carved many things. “The carver is carving many things. 
(NF Elic17) 


The progressive use of -ite with a dynamic verb usually describes an action 
with an extended duration, which sets the background for other events. The ac- 
tion described by the stative verb holds for a longer time span, during which 
several other, shorter actions take place. This is illustrated in (133) above, which 
is the first sentence of a short narrative about events that transpired during the 
narrators walk in the bush. All subsequent events take place during this walk in 
the bush, which is described by the stative verb kandiyéndété ‘I was walking’. 

Except when describing a background state, the stative is rarely used with 
dynamic verbs, and progressive aspect is mostly expressed with the fronted in- 
finitive construction or the auxiliary kwesi (see $9.1). 

Table 9.7 summarizes the interpretations of the stative with different lexical 
aspectual classes. 

Although the interpretation of the stative construction can be quite different 
between change-of-state and dynamic verbs, its function can be best subsumed 
under the term stative, following Crane (2011, 2012, 2013). In the case of change- 
of-state verbs, the state expressed in the stative construction is the coda state that 
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Table 9.7: Interpretation of the stative construction 


Lexical aspect Interpretation with the stative construction 
Change-of-state Present (resultant) state 

Dynamic: telic Present (resultant) state 

Dynamic: atelic Progressive (long duration, background to other events) 
Stative ungrammatical 


results from the nuclear change in state. In the case of dynamic verbs, the stative 
is interpreted as ‘to be in the state of doing something’; this may be interpreted 
as a progressive, but is usually interpreted as a background state, during which 
other actions take place. The past action that has led to the state described by 
the stative construction is never conceptualized. 

The stative may be combined with other morphologically and periphrastically 
marked TAM constructions, such as the fronted infinitive, as illustrated in §9.1.2, 
or the persistive shi- (see also $9.4), as in (137-138). 


(137) òshirwaritè 
o-shiH-rwanr-íte 
SMasG-PER-be_sick-STAT 
“Are you still sick?’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(138) ndishibazyi: 
ndi-shin-baH-zy1:H 
SMISG-PER-OMa-know.STAT 
‘T still know them, (NF Elic15) 


To express a past state, the stative can co-occur with a remote or near past 
imperfective, as in (139-140). Both refer to a state that held in the past, but that 
no longer holds at the time of speaking. A state that held in the past and still holds 
in the present is expressed by the stative construction without past marking, as 
in (141). 

(139) òzyú mùkêntù kànúnítè kono hànó shanakati 
o-zyu mu-kéntu ka-a-nun-ite kono han6 
AUG-DEM.I¡ NP,-Woman PST.IPFV-SM,-become_fat-sTAT but DEM.IL6 
sha-na-kat-i 
INC-SMj.PST-become thin-NPST.PFV 
“This woman used to be fat, but now she’s thin’ (NF Elic15) 
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(140) ndakurwarité 
ndi-aku-rwagr-íte 
SM sG-NPST.IPFV-become_sick-STAT 


‘I was sick (but I am not anymore)? 


(141) kùzwà zyônà àrwárite 
ku-zw-a zyóna . a-rwagr-ite 
INF-come out-rv yesterday sM¡-become_sick-STAT 
‘S/he has been sick since yesterday. (NF Elic17) 


9.4 Persistive 


Persistive aspect is marked with a post-initial prefix shi-. Its high tone does not 
surface when combined with a construction that uses melodic tone 4 (the dele- 
tion of underlying high tones), such as the present construction, as in (142). In 
constructions that do not use MT 4, such as the near past imperfective, the high 
tone of the prefix shí- can be observed, as in (143). 


(142) éntiishihórà 
e-n-tí i-shig-hór-a 
AUG-NP9-tea SMg-PER-cool-Fv 
“The tea is still cooling down: (ZF Elic14) 


(143) ndàküshíbérékà 
ndi-aku-shí-berek-a 
SM4sG-NPST.IPFV-PER-WOrk-FV 
‘I was still working. (NF Elic17) 


A grammatical persistive marker is common in Bantu, where it is usually a 
reflex of “ki- (Nurse 2008). This is also the case for the Fwe persistive marker 
shi-. 

The persistive expresses that an action started before, and is still ongoing at, 
the time period under discussion. When combined with a present construction, as 
in (144), the persistive indicates an event that started before, and is still ongoing 
at utterance time. 


(144) àshìnórà 
a-shig-gogr-á 
SM,-PER-Write-FV 
‘He is still writing? (NF Elic17) 
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The persistive may also be interpreted as a temporarily interrupted event, as 
in (145), which indicates that the speaker has run before, and will run again later, 
but is currently not running. 


(145) ndishibutuka 
ndi-shig-bugtuk-á 
SM1SG-PER-run-EV 
TI] run again’ (NF_Elic15) 


The persistive may even be used to indicate an event that has not yet started 
at or before utterance time, but will take place after utterance time, as in (146). 


(146) ndishikazyambira 'zó'küryà 
ndi-shig-ka-zyambir-á  zi-ó-ku-ry-á 
SM1SG-PER-DIST-gather-FV PPg-CON-INF-eat-FV 
‘I still need to go and gather something to eat. (NF Elic17) 


The persistive may also occur with past constructions, indicating that an event 
started before, and is still ongoing at the past time interval that is currently dis- 
cussed. As persistive is a subtype of imperfective aspect, specifying the internal 
structure of the event, it may only co-occur with the remote past imperfective, 
in (147), or the near past imperfective, in (148). It may not co-occur with the near 
past perfective, as the ungrammaticality of (149) shows. 


(147) káshìké:zyà mùrùshàrá rwángù 
ka-a-shiy-ké:zy-a mu-ru-shará  ru-angü 
PST.IPFV-SM4-PER-COME-FV NP43-NPy-back PP-POSSsG 
‘It (the elephant) was still coming behind me’ (ZF_Narr13) 


(148) àkùshínòrà 
a-aku-shi-nor-a 
SM,-NPST.IPFV-PER-Write-FV 
'S/he was still writing: (NF Elic17) 
(149) *ndàshívürümàti 
ndi-a-shí-vurumat-i 
SM4-PST-PER-close eyes-NPST.PFV 


Intended: 'My eyes are still closed: 
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The persistive can co-occur with other subtypes of imperfective aspect, such 
as the stative -ite (see §9.3, examples (137) and (138)), the progressive-marking 
fronted infinitive construction (see §9.1.1, example (56)), and the progressive aux- 
iliary kwesi in (150). 

(150) ashikwési afwèba 
a-shig-kwesi a-fwéb-a 
SMI-PER-PROG SM¡-smoke-FV 


‘He is still smoking?’ 


The persistive can be negated in two ways, giving different interpretations. 
With a negative prefix ka-/ta- and a negative suffix -i, the persistive expresses 
discontinuity: the situation used to hold, but does not hold anymore, as in (151- 
153). 


(151) kandishikwangité: 
ka-ndí-shig-kwagng-ite-í 
NEG-SM1s-PER-tired-STAT-NEG 
‘Tam no longer tired. 
(152) aba bantu kabashikizyi: 
a-ba ba-ntu ka-bá-shin-kin-zyin-Í 
AUG-DEM.I? NP2-person NEG-SMa-PER-REFL-know.STAT-NEG 
‘The people do not know each other anymore’ (ZF_Elic13) 
(153) abambwa tàbáshibbózi 
a-ba-mbwa — ta-bá-shin-bbonz-í 
AUG-NP5-dog NEG-SMa-PER-bark-NEG 
“The dogs are no longer barking, (ZF_Narr14) 


The persistive can also be negated with an auxiliary ni^, followed by the main 
verb in the infinitive, to express negative continuity: the situation did not hold 
in the past, and still does not hold at the time of speaking, as in (154-155). 


(154) kandishini küshéshiwà 
ka-ndi-shig-ní ^ ku-shésh-iw-a 
NEG-SM1SG-PER-be INF-marry-PASS-FV 
‘Tam not yet married. (ZF_Elic14) 


“This auxiliary, which is not used in any other constructions, formally resembles the verb ina 
‘be at’ with a negative suffix -i. While this may represent the historical origin of this auxiliary, 
it cannot be synchronically analyzed as such, as ina does not take the negative suffix -i; instead, 
Fwe uses a different lexical verb aazya. 
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(155) kàtùshíní kuribona 
ka-tu-shig-ní ku-rí-bon-a 
NEG-SM4p[ -PER-be INF-REFI-Marry-FV 
“We have not yet seen each other. (NF_Elic17) 


9.5 Inceptive 


The inceptive indicates that an action is starting or is about to happen, and is 
marked by a pre-initial prefix that can be realized as shi-, as in (156), she-, as in 
(157), or sha-, as in (158). 


(156) shirigátürà 
shi-ri-nat-ur-a 
INC-SM5-tear-SEP.TR-FV 
‘It [the sun] is starting to come up: (NF Elic15) 


(157) ézyübà shèrimina 
eØ-zyúba she-ri-min-á 
AUG-NP5-sun INC-SMs-set-FV 
“The sun is starting to set” (NF_Narr15) 


(158) shàndikwángà 
sha-ndi-kwáng-a 
INC-SMisg-become tired-rFv 
‘I am getting tired: (ZF Elic14) 


The allomorphs of the inceptive prefix are subject to regional and free varia- 
tion. The main form used in Namibian Fwe is shi-, and the main form in Zambian 
Fwe is sha-, but both varieties have a free allomorph she-°. In Namibian Fwe, the 
inceptive prefix can be realized with an alveolar fricative /s/ instead of a post- 
alveolar fricative /sh/. This variation, as all /s ~ sh/ variation in grammatical pre- 
fixes, is mainly speaker-dependent, but it is not observed in Zambian Fwe (cf. 
§2.2). Table 9.8 summarizes the forms of the inceptive prefix. In addition to these 
base forms, vowel hiatus resolution between vowel-initial subject markers and 
the inceptive may result in the surface forms sha-, analyzable as /shi-a/, and sho-, 
analyzable as /shi-o/. 


“A similar kind of variation is seen in the realization of another pre-initial prefix, the remote- 
ness prefix, which is realized as na- in Zambian Fwe, as ni- in Namibian Fwe, and has a free 
allomorph ne- in both varieties (see §8.3.2 on the use of the remoteness prefix in the remote 
past perfective construction). 
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Table 9.8: Allomorphs and regional variation in the inceptive prefix 


Form Zambian Fwe Namibian Fwe 


shi- not attested default form 

she- free allomorph free allomorph 

sha- default form not attested 

se- not attested inter-speaker variation 
si- not attested inter-speaker variation 


The inceptive highlights the initial phases of an event, resulting in different in- 
terpretations depending on lexical aspect: inchoative (‘starting to’), proximative 
(‘be about to’), contrastive (‘now’, as opposed to earlier), completive (‘already’). 
The inchoative interpretation, highlighting the initial stages of the event, is avail- 
able with dynamic verbs, as shown with kwesi tutuma ‘shiver’ in (159) and hik 
‘cook’ in (160). 


(159) 


(160) 


shàkwèsì kwátùtúmà 
sha-a-kwesi kwá-tutumá 
INC-SM¡-have NP¡;-shiver 
‘She started shivering. 


àbó shibahika 

a-bó shi-ba-hink-á 
AUG-DEM.III? INC-SM2-COOk-FV 
‘They start cooking’ (NF_Narr15) 


The inchoative interpretation also occurs with change-of-state verbs, where it 
highlights the onset phase. This is illustrated with the change-of-state verb nun 
‘become fat’ in (161), where the use of the inceptive is interpreted as ‘starting to 
get fat’. 


(161) 
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hànó màzyôbà ndìryá nénja kobwéné shèndìnúnà 

hanó  ma-zyüba ndi-ri-á nénja ka-o-bweyné 

DEM.IIg NPg-day SM¡sg-eat-FV well NEG-SMasG-S€€.STAT 
she-ndi-nun-á 

INC-SMisg-become fat-Fv 

“These days I'm eating well, don’t you see I'm starting to get fat?’ 
(NF Elic15) 


9.5 Inceptive 


With change-of-state verbs without an onset, the inceptive cannot highlight 
the initial stages of the nuclear phase, as the nucleus is too short, nor the onset 
phase, as the event lacks an onset. Instead, the inceptive highlights the phase just 
before the event, giving a proximative interpretation, as in (162-163). 


(162) èsaka shàrìnàtúkà 
e-Ø-saká sha-ri-natuk-a 
AUG-NP5-bag INC-SMs-break-FV 
“The bag is about to break. (ZF Elic14) 


(163) énswi shayifwa 
e-N-swi sha-i-fw-a 
AUG-NP9-fish INC-SMo-die-FV 
“The fish is about to die. (i.e., the fish is out of the water, flapping about, 
and clearly almost, but not quite, dead) (ZF_Elic14) 


This use of the inceptive prefix is also seen with dynamic verbs that have a 
short nucleus, such as nanuk ‘leave’, zu ‘go out’, and u ‘fall’. Again, the lack of 
onset and the short nucleus means that the phase highlighted by the inceptive is 
the phase right before the event, as in (164-166). 


(164) kàtùàmbáhùrì kakuri shàndinànükà 
ka-tu-amb-a-ur-i kaküri sha-ndi-nanuk-á 
NEG-SMIpL,-talk-PL1-SEP.TR-NEG because INC-SMisg-leave-Fv 
“We cannot talk, I am about to leave. (ZF_Elic14) 

(165) shìbàkàzwá 'hanjè hàhánò 
shi-ba-ka-zu-a ha-njé ha-hanó 
INC-SMa-DIST-Eg0_Ouf-EV NPjg-outside now 
‘S/he is about to walk out right now’ 

(166) in'énjáó shèyìwá 'yínà 
iná e-N-jüo she-i-w-á iná 
DEM.IV9 AUG-NP9-house INC-SMg-fall-FV DEM.IV9 


"That house is falling apart/about to fall apart (i.e. in a very bad state): 
(NF Elic15) 


A contrastive interpretation of the inceptive is obtained with verbs that are 
conceptualized as unbounded, as without a clear starting point. Example (167) is 
cited from a conversation, in which the speaker describes marriage customs in 
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modern times. The modern times that he describes do not have a clear starting 
point (though logic dictates that they must have started at some point), and as 
such the verbs used to describe them are conceptualized as lacking a clear on- 
set. In these cases, the use of the inceptive causes an interpretation of ‘now (in 
contrast to earlier/ elsewhere)’. 


(167) mwáìnò ènàkò shitü'hárà mbàmúwânè màfòní shàbábèrèkìsâ 
mwa-ino e-N-nako shi-tú-hanr-á 
NP1g-DEM.Ho AUG-NPg-time INC-SMqpj .REL-live-Fv 
mba-mú-wán-e N-ma-foni 
NEAR.EFUT-SMap,-fnd-PEV.SBJV COP-NP,¢-phone 
sha-bá-berek-is-á 
INC-SMa.REL-WOrk-CAUS-FV 
‘In this time that we now live in, you will find that they are now using 
phones. (ZF_Conv13) 


This contrastive interpretation is also used with change-of-state verbs in a 
stative construction, as in (168). 


(168) masikusiku kàndíshùwìrè njárà hànó shàndìkútitè 
ma-síkusíku ka-ndí-shug-ire N-jára hanó 
NPạ¿-morning PST.IPFV-SM1sG-feeÌ-STAT NPo-hunger DEM.Ili5 
sha-ndi-kut-ite 
INC-SMisg-become full-sTAT 
"This morning I was hungry, but now I am full: (ZF_Elic14) 


The inceptive may also give a contrastive ‘now’ interpretation with verbs in 
the near past perfective (NPP), as in (169-171). As discussed in §8.3.1, the NPP 
usually gives a present state reading with change-of-state verbs. Because this 
construction is perfective, presenting an event as lacking internal structure, the 
inceptive cannot be interpreted as highlighting the initial phases of the event, 
and is rather used to contrast the current situation with a different, previous 
situation. 


(169) cwàré bùryénà shibá'názyibi bá mú kwá mé 'wénù 
cwaré bu-ryená shi-ba-na-zyib-i ba-mu-kwamé 
then NPy4-like that INC-SMa-PST-knoW-NPST.PFV NPa-NP¡-man 
u-enú 
PP4-POSSop[, 


"Then as you see, your husband has now become aware: 
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(171) 


9.5 Inceptive 


shàbànàbô:kì 

sha-ba-na-bú:k-i 
INC-SM2-PST-Wake-NPST.PFV 

“They are now awake. (NF Narr15) 


òzyu mùkêntù kànúnítè kònò hànó shanakati 

o-zyu mu-kéntu ka-a-nun-ite kono hanó 
AUG-DEM.Ij NP,-Woman PST.IPFV-SM,-become_fat-sTAT but DEM.IL6 
sha-na-kat-i 

INC-SMj.PST-become thin-NPST.PFV 

“This woman used to be fat, but now she's thin’ (NF Elic15) 


The inceptive with verbs in the near past perfective may also be interpreted 
as completive, e.g. it adds a sense of ‘already’, as in (172) and (173), or ‘yet’, as in 
(174). Again, the inceptive is used to contrast a current situation with an earlier 
one, similar to the contrastive interpretation seen in (169-171). 


(172) 


(173) 


(174) 


shiryámini zyübà 

shi-ri-á-min-i Q-zyüba 
INC-SM5-PST-Set-NPST.PFV NP5-sun 
“The sun had already set? (ZF Narr15) 


shètwatangi karé kúryà 

she-tu-a-tang-i karé — ku-rí-a 
INC-SMIp,-PST-start-NPST.PEV already INF-eat-FV 
“They ve already started to eat? (ZF Elic14) 
bèshò shabanahuri 

ba-esh-o sha-ba-na-hur-i 
NPa-father-POSSasG INC-SM2-PST-arrive-NPST.PFV 
‘Has your father arrived yet?’ (ZF_Elic13) 


The inceptive can also be prefixed to nouns, interpreted as inchoative, as in 
(175-176), contrastive, as in (177-178), or completive, as in (179-180). 


(175) 


shorumwi karé 

sha-6-ru-mwi kare 
INC-AUG-NP¡¡-heat already 

‘It’s becoming summer. (NF Elic15) 
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No N24 LANA sou z1 Z. 
(176) karé: karé: àbàcèmbèrè shó ndávù 
karé karé a-ba-cembere shí-o-ndavú 
now now AUG-NP5-old woman INC-AUG-lion 


“The old woman immediately turned into a lion. (NF_Narr17) 


` ` Zo ZÈ z sians 
(177) omundaré sómùbizù 
o-mu-ndaré  sí-o-mu-bízu 
AUG-NP3-maize INC-AUG-NPs-something ripe 


"The maize is now ripe? (NF_Elic17) 


(178) sóbühübà cáhà òkàhùràkò 
sí-o-bu-huba cáha o-ka-hur-a-ko 
INC-AUG-NP,4-easy Very AUG-INF.DIST-aITive-FV-LOC|7 
‘It is now very easy to reach there. (discussing a place where cattle are 
watered; in earlier times, it could only be reached with ox carts and 
sledges, but now, the road is tarred and accessible to cars.) (NF. Narr17 


(179) shémàsíkù kàrê: 
shé-N-ma-siku karé: 
INC-COP-NP,-night already 
‘It’s already night. (NF Elic15) 


(180) ah’ átóndà shécibaka shicahitiho 
a-ha á-tónd-a shé-ci-baka 
AUG-DEM.I45 SM15G-REL-Watch-FV INC-NP;-place 
shi-ci-a-hít-i=ho 
INC-SM7-PST-pass-PST=LOC 6 
"When she looked, he had already covered a large place’ (Lit: ‘a place 
had already passed.) (NF. Narr15) 


The nominal use of the inceptive has most likely developed out of its verbal use, 
if the prefix was originally used on a verb ri ‘be’, followed by the loss of the verbal 
base ri and the reanalysis of the inceptive as a nominal prefix, as schematized in 
(181). 


"This grammaticalization also involves a tonal change, from a low-toned inceptive on verbs to 
a high-toned inceptive prefix as it is usually realized on nouns. This is the result of the high 
tone of the nominal augment; as discussed in 84.1.2, augments have a floating high tone that is 
never realized on the augment prefix itself, but always on the immediately preceding syllable. 
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(181) a. Putative source construction 
shari mwâncè 
shi-a-ri  o-mu-ánce 
INC-SM¡-be AUG-NP¡-child 
‘S/he is starting to be/is becoming a child. 
b. Loss of ri ‘be’ 
shi mwâncè 
shi o-mu-ance 
INC AUG-NP¡-child 
c. Reanalysis of inceptive as a nominal prefix 
shómwâncè 
shí-o-mu-ánce 
INC-AUG-NP,-child 
‘S/he is starting to be/becoming a child’ 


The inceptive prefix may have developed from a lexical verb shak ‘want, like, 
love, need, look for’. Grammaticalization of earlier lexical verbs of volition into 
markers of proximative aspect (‘be about to’) is well-attested in African lan- 
guages (Heine 1994). The volitional element of the original lexical verb can still 
be seen in some uses of the inceptive sha-. For instance, the utterance in (182) 
was considered dubious, because it could be interpreted as the speaker wanting 
to become sick. 


(182) ?shèndìirwârà 
she-ndi-rwar-a 
INC-SMisg-be sick-Fv 
‘I am getting sick/I want to get sick? (NF. Elic15) 


Furthermore, the lexical verb shak ‘want’ is also used to express meanings 
similar to the inceptive: in (183), the verb shak is not used to express volition, but 
to express an event about to happen. 


(183) òmvúrà shashak’ óküshókà 
o-Ø-rain shi-a-shak-á o-ku-shók-a 
AUG-NP44 -Tain INC-SM4-Want-FV AUG-INF-fall-Fv 


“The rain is about to fall: 


These traces of volitional semantics in the inceptive prefix also argue against 
an alternative analysis, which is that the inceptive prefix in Fwe is a borrowing 
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from Lozi. Lozi makes use of a prefix sẻ-, which “expresses ‘already’, ‘and then’, 
‘now’, or ‘soon’” (Gowlett 1967: 199). Similar verbal prefixes are attested in other 
languages of the Sotho group (Doke 1954: 143). However, as the Lozi suffix lacks 
the implication of volition, a Fwe-internal grammaticalization scenario from the 
verb shak ‘want’ is a more plausible explanation. 
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In this chapter the three morphologically marked moods of Fwe are discussed: 
the imperative in §10.1, the perfective subjunctive in §10.2, and the imperfective 
subjunctive in §10.3. 


10.1 Imperative 


An imperative form in Fwe is formed with a suffix -e, but without the subject 
marker, as in (1-2). The imperative form ending in -a, as commonly found in 
Bantu languages, does not exist in Fwe. 


(1) yêndè 
énd-e 
gO-PFV.SBJV 
‘Go!’ 


(2) zwé hànò 
ZW-É hano 
come out-PFV.SBJV DEM.II6 
“Get out of here!’ (ZF Elic14) 


The suffix -e is also used in the perfective subjunctive, which is only distin- 
guished from the imperative form by the presence of the subject marker. The im- 
perative and the perfective subjunctive also take the same melodic tones. When 
used without an object marker, the imperative takes melodic tone 1, combined 
with melodic tone 4, the deletion of underlying high tones, as in (3-5). (See 83.3 
for an overview of melodic tones.) With an object marker, the imperative com- 
bines melodic tone 4 with melodic tone 3 instead of melodic tone 1, as in (6-8). 


(3) hüwé cáhà 
huw-é cáha 
shout-PFV.SBJV very 
‘Shout loudly? 
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(4) kabiré mùnjôò 
kabir-é mu-N-jüo 
enter-PFV.SBJV NP1g-NP9-house 
‘Enter the house. (NF Elic15) 


(5) fürümiké kàsübà kó 
funrumik-é ka-súba ko 
turn upside down-PFV.SBJV NPa-dish DEM.IHI1a 
"Turn that dish upside down. (NF. Elic17) 


(6) bàtúsè 
ban-tus-é 
OMa-help-PEV.SBJV 
‘Help them? 


(7) ndiambisé 
ndi-amb-is-e 
OM1sG-talk-CAUS-PEV.SBJV 
"Talk to me. (NF_Elic17) 


(8) ndibèrékèrè 
ndi-berék-er-e 
OMjsG-WOrk-APPL-PFV.SBJV 
“Work for me. (NF Elic15) 


The imperative is used to express a command or order. An order expressed 
with the imperative is considered less polite and more direct than an order ex- 
pressed with the subjunctive. The imperative can only be used for orders directed 
at a singular addressee, as in (9-10). Orders directed at plural addressees are ex- 
pressed by subjunctives (see Sections 10.2-10.3). 


(9) twè tóndè kino 
iwé tond-e kunó 
PERS95G watch-PEV.SBJV DEM.II47 
“You! Look here!’ (NF_Narr15) 


(10) tóntóré 
tonntor-é 
be_ quiet-PFV.SBJV 
‘Be quiet!’ (NF Elic17) 
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The negation of both the imperative and subjunctive form takes a post-initial 
prefix ásha-, and a final vowel suffix -i, as well as a different tonal pattern. The 
negation of imperatives and subjunctives is discussed in §12.2. 


10.2 Perfective subjunctive 


The perfective subjunctive form is formed with the suffix -e on the verb, and, 
unlike the imperative, takes a subject marker. Other than the presence of the 
subject marker, the perfective subjunctive is identical to the imperative, and also 
takes the same melodic tones: melodic tone 1 and 4 when the verb lacks an object 
marker, as in (11-12), or 3 and 4 when the verb includes an object marker, as in 
(13-14). 


(11) ótümbüsé mùrìrò 
o-tuymbus-é mu-riro 
SMasg-light-PFV.SBJV NP3-fire 
“You should light a fire? (ZF Elic14) 


(12) mùbí:kè òtú cényà 
mu-bi:k-e o-tú-cenyá 
SMop[ -PUt-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP1z-small 
“You should put a little bit? (NF Elic15) 

(13) tùmùbóózèrè ècìntú cákwè 
tu-mu-boóz-er-e e-ci-ntú cí-akwé 
SMIpL-OM1sG-return-APPL-SBJV AUG-NP;-thing PP7-POSS3sG 
"We should bring his thing back to him’ (ZF_Conv13) 


ZEZ ON NS ATA Ss 


(14) tüzibbátüré èzí ziküni 
tu-zig-bbagt-ür-e e-zí zi-küni 
SM4pr,-OMg-separate-SEP.TR-PFV.SBJV AUG-DEM.Ig NPg-tree 
“Can we separate these trees?' (NF Elic15) 


The perfective subjunctive describes a one-time event, as in (15), and contrasts 
with the imperfective subjunctive, which describes habitual or ongoing events, 
as in (16) (see also 810.3). 


(15) ónditüsé 
o-ndi-tus-é 
SMasG-OM1s-heÌp-PFV.SBJV 
“You should help me (one time only)? 
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(16) wákünditüsà 
o-áku-ndi-tus-a 
SM98G-SBJV.IPFV-OMisg-help-Fv 
“You should help me regularly/be helping me’ (NF. Elic17) 


A near future can be derived from the perfective subjunctive by addition ofa 
future prefix mbo-, and an additional high tone on the subject marker (see 88.4.1). 
The perfective subjunctive has various functions. It can express a plan or in- 
tention, as in (17), where the speaker discusses what he plans to do to escape a 


fire. 


(17) tüpicüké müriró tayé òkò úkàzwirà 
tu-pigcuk-é mu-riro tu-y-é o-ko 
SM1pL,-€SCape-PEV.SBJV NP3-fire SM1pL,-BO-PFV.SBJV AUG-DEM.III47 
ú-ka-zw-Ír-a 
SM3.REL-DIST-come_out-APPL-FV 


"We will dodge the fire, we will go to where it comes from. (NF_Narr17) 


The perfective subjunctive can be used to express volition or desire, as in (18— 
19). 


(18) néyé àyéndè nêyè 
né=ye a-énd-e né=ye 
COM=PERS35G SM1-EO-PEV.SBJV COM=PERS35G 
“She too wanted to go with her! (NF. Narr15) 


(19) ndipatamé 
ndi-patam-é 
SMysc-lie_on_stomach-PFv.sBJV 
‘I want to lie down a bit! (ZF_Elic14) 


When combined with the adverb nanga, the perfective subjunctive expresses 
uncertainty, as in (20-22). Note that the adverb nanga with the imperfective sub- 
junctive does not express uncertainty, but immediate future (see §10.3). 


(20) nanga baké:zyé bàtùpángé cimwi 
nanga ba-ké:zy-e ba-tun-pang-é ci-mwi 
even SM3-come-PFV.SBJV SMa-OM1p,-dO-PFV.SBJV PP7-other 
‘He might come and do something else to us” (NF_Narr15) 
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(22) 
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wáshàívükümi nàngà ifwè 

o-ásha-í-vukum-i nanga i-fw-é 
SM3sG-NEG.SBJV-OMo-throw-NEG even SMo-die-PFV.SBJV 
‘Don’t throw it, it might break? 


andizimisikizè malaiti ángù nàngà andihisikizè énjàó 
a-ndi-zim-isikiz-e ma-láiti nanga 

SM1-OM1SG-EO_ OUt-CAUS.APPL-PFV.SBJV NPg-light even 

a-ndi-his-íkiz-e e-N-jüo 
SM6-0M1SG-CAUS-APPL-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP9-house 

‘S/he must turn off the lights for me, they might burn down my house. 
(NF Elic17) 


With a first person subject, the perfective subjunctive may express a hortative, 
as in (23-25). 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


tùràpérè 

tu-raper-é 
SMipL-Pray-PFV.SBJV 
“Let's pray. (ZF Elic14) 


ndirikóshórékó bùryô 

ndi-rig-kogsh-ór-e-ko bu-ryó 
SM1SG-OMs-Cuf-SEP.TR-PFV.SBJV=LOC17 NP44-just 
“Let me just cut it” (ZF Narr14) 


kàntí ndikütómbwérisé 

kantí ndi-ku-tombwér-is-e 

well SMIsq-OMasg-Weed-CAUS-PEV.SBJV 
“Then let me help you weed. (NF_Narr15) 


With a second person subject, the subjunctive may express a command, as in 
(26-27). 


(26) 


òkè:zyè ònditusè 
o-ké:zy-e o-ndi-tus-é 
SMasG-come-PEFV.SBJV SMasG-OM1s-heÌp-PFV.SBJV 


‘Come and help me: 
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(27) mùtòntórè mùyéndè mùkàrá:rè 
mu-tonntor-é mu-énd-e mu-ka-ra:nr-é 
SMopr-be quiet-PFV.SBJV SM2pr,-gO-PFV.SBJV SM9p[ -DIST-sleep-PFV.SBJV 
‘Be quiet and go to sleep’ (NF_Elic15) 


A command expressed with the subjunctive form is usually interpreted as 
more polite than a command expressed with the imperative form (see §10.1). To 
express even more politeness, the prefix ngá- ‘can’ can be added, as in (28). 


(28) ngóndìtúsè kundikwatira ècí cìpùpè 


ngá-o-ndi-tus-é ku-ndi-kwat-ir-a e-ci 
can-SM2sG-OMysc-help-PFV.sBJV INF-OM4sG-grab-APPL-FV AUG-DEM.17 
ci-pupe 


NP7-container 


‘Can you please carry that container for me?’ (ZF_Elic14) 


Subjunctives are also used in subordinate clauses, where they can carry the 
same functions as subjunctives in main clauses, or can be used to express the 
desired or intended consequence of the event expressed in the main clause, as in 
(29-30). 


(29) bàmübérékérà òkùtéyè àfúmè 
ba-mu-berek-er-á okuteye a-fum-é 
SM2-OM,-work-Fv that SM¡-become_rich-PFV.SBJV 
“They work for him, so that he becomes rich. (NF_Elic17) 


(30) mbóshàkèsháké àkàshérênì òpàngé àkà-business 
mbo-ó-shake-shak-é a-ka-sheréni 
NEAR.FUT-SM98G-PL2-find-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP1a-money 
o-pang-é a-ka-business 
SMasg-make-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP¡a-business 
"You will find a little money so that you make a small business: 
(ZF_Conv13) 


The perfective subjunctive can combine with the remoteness prefix na-; in 
subordinate clauses, this indicates a remote future, as in (31-32). In main clauses, 
the perfective subjunctive with na- expresses the same functions as the perfective 
subjunctive without na-, only set in the remote future, such as a command to be 
followed up tomorrow, not today. This use is illustrated in (33-34). Remoteness 
is usually considered as at least one day removed from the day of speaking, as it 
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is throughout the tense/aspect system of Fwe (see, for instance, the remote past 
perfective, §8.3.2). 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


mbùtí náyìwánè èyí shérênì 

N-bu-tí na-á-ig-wan-é e-i Ø-sheréni 
COP-NP14-how REM-SMj-0Mg-find-PFV.SBJV AUG-DEM.Ig NPo-money 
‘How will he get this money?’ (Lit.: ‘It is how that he will get this 
money?’) (ZF_Conv13) 

éwè zyúmùnyà ndiwè nóbè há kátì 

éwe zyú-munya ndí-we na-ó-b-e 

PERSasG PPị-other COP-PERS2sG REM-SM55G-be-PFV.SBJV 

há-ka-tí 

NP16-NP4?-middle 

"You, the other one, it is you who will be in the middle’ (ZF_Narr13) 
nóyêndè zyónà 

na-ó-énd-e zyóna 

REM-SM2sG-BO-PEV.SBJV tomorrow 

“Go tomorrow: 

nìbézyè bàkübóné 

ni-bá-izy-e ba-ku-bogn-é 
REM-SM96G-COME-PFV.SBJV SMa-OMasG-S€€-PFV.SBJV 

“She has to come and take care of you. (NF_Narr17) 


The remoteness prefix na- is used with the verb ta ‘say’ in the subjunctive, 


followed by a subjunctive main verb, to express an event that almost, but not 
quite, took place, as in (35-36). 


(35) 


(36) 


naté ndimücáisé zywina 

na-ta-é ndi-mu-cais-e zwina 
REM-Say-PFV.SBJV SMjsG-OM,-bump_into-PFV.SBJV DEM.IVỊ 

‘I almost bumped into her/him, that one? (NF_Elic17) 

nóbóni cwárè rin’ éòndè nàté òirè 

no-bón-i cwarériná ^ e-Q-onde 
SMasG.PST-see-NPST.PEV then DEM.IV5 AUG-NP5-waterlily 
na-ta-é o-ir-é 

REM-Say-PFV.SBJV SM25G-g0.APPL-PFV.SBJV 

‘Did you see that flower that you wanted to go to?’ (Context: a boy 
wanted to pick a waterlily. A bird warns him not to, picks up the 
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waterlily and reveals a snake underneath it. The bird returns to the boy 
and discusses what would have happened if he went to pick the waterlily 
as he planned.) (NF_Narr17) 


10.3 Imperfective subjunctive 


An imperfective subjunctive is formed with the post-initial prefix aku-, as in (37). 
Verbs in the imperfective subjunctive maintain their underlying tones, and aside 
from the high tone associated with the prefix áku- itself, no melodic high tones 


are added. 


(37) ènwé bánángù mwákükàrà 
enwé  bá-na-angü mu-áku-kar-a 
PERS py, NPa-child-POSS1sG SM2py,-SBJV-IPFV-stay-FV 
"You, my children, must stay here. (NF_Elic17) 


The second syllable ku of the prefix áku- is derived from the infinitive prefix 
ku-. Two of the characteristics of the imperfective subjunctive point to its origin 
in an infinitive: the fact that the syllable ku may change to ka when used with 
the distal marker (see (43)), and the lack of melodic tones, which is typical of 
infinitives and rarely seen in inflected verbs (see also 83.3.5). 

Habitual is a subtype of imperfective aspect, and the imperfective subjunctive 
is therefore often used with a habitual meaning, combined with the habitual suf- 
fix -ang, as in (38) (see also 89.2.1). 


(38) wákùmùtùsàngà 
o-áku-mu-tus-ang-a 
SMasG-SBJV.IPEV-OM¡-help-HAB-FV 
“You should help her/him regularly’ (NF_Elic17) 


Without the habitual suffix -ang, both a habitual and a progressive reading are 
possible, as in (39). The imperfective subjunctive does not combine with overt 
progressive markers, and in most cases, such as in (40), the habitual reading ap- 
pears to be preferred. 


(39) wákùmùtùsà 
o-áku-mu-tus-a 
SM98G-SBJV.IPFV-OMj-help-Fv 
“You should be helping her/him? / “You should help her/him regularly: 
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(40) wákùmùtùsàngà 
o-aku-mu-tus-ang-a 
SM98G-SBJV.IPFV-OMj-help-HAB-FV 
“You should help her/him regularly? (NF_Elic17) 


From the imperfective subjunctive, a near future imperfective is derived by 
addition of the prefix mbo-, see §8.4.1. 

More data are needed to study the range of meanings of the imperfective sub- 
junctive, though it appears to be similar to that of the perfective subjunctive, e.g. 
a command, as in (41), or a hortative, as in (42). 


(41 mwákùrítèèzà 
mu-aku-ri-teez-a 
SMa-SBJV.IPFV-REFL-listen-FV 


“You have to listen to each other: 


(42) ndáküménékàngà 
ndi-áku-menek-ang-a 
SMisg-SBJV.IPFV-wake early-HAB-FV 
1 should regularly wake up early? (NF_Elic17) 


Like the perfective subjunctive, the imperfective subjunctive may combine 
with the adverb nanga ‘even’, not to express uncertainty, as is the case for the 
perfective subjunctive, but to express immediate future, as in (43-45). 


(43) nanga ndákàyà 
nanga ndi-aka-y-a 
even SM1sG-SBJV.IPFV.DIST-EO-EV 
‘I am about to leave. (NF Elic15) 
(44) òmùndáré nàngà wákübizwà 
o-mu-ndaré nanga u-áku-bízw-a 
AUG-NP3-maize even SM3-SBJV.IPFV-ripen-FV 
“The maize is almost ripe/is about to ripen: 
(45) nàngà bákühürà ndìkàré: bákànànúkà 
nanga ba-áku-hur-a ndi-ka-ré: bá-ka-nanuk-á 
even SM3-SBJV.IPFV-arrive-FV COP-ADV-long SMa.REL-DIST-leave-FV 


‘S/he is about to arrive, s/he left a long time ago. (NF_Elic17) 
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In addition to tense and aspect, which situate an event in time, Fwe verbs may be 
inflected for space, situating the event in the physical space. The distal marker 
indicates that the event takes place away from the deictic center, e.g. in a place 
other than where the utterance is spoken (§11.1). Fwe also has a locative plurac- 
tional, which indicates that an event takes place in multiple locations (§11.2). 


11.1 Distal 


Fwe has a post-initial distal prefix ka-, not to be confused with the pre-initial 
prefix ka-, which marks the remote past imperfective (see §8.3.4), or negation 
(see §12.1). The prefix ka- as a distal marker is well-attested in Bantu languages, 
especially in south-central Bantu (Botne 1999). 

The distal is used to indicate that an action takes place away from the deictic 
center, usually the place where the utterance is spoken. In the utterance in (1), 
the speaker uses the distal because it is spoken at a place other than his house, 
hence the action referred to and the place where the utterance is spoken are not 
the same. The use of the distal in (2) is necessary because this utterance describes 
an action taking place in Namibia, and the utterance was spoken at the speaker's 
home village in Zambia. 


(1  kùnjôò ndìkàzwâ 
ku-N-júo ndi-ka-zw-á 
NP1;-NPo-hOUS€ SMisg-DIST-come out-Fv 
‘I came from home: (NF Elic15) 


(2  mwákàrí kwanamibya kandikasèbèza 
mu-ákarí kwa-namibyá ka-ndi-ka-sebez-á 
NP3-last year NP¡;-Namibia PST.IPFV-SMisg-DIST-WOrk-Fv 
‘Last year I worked in Namibia’ (ZF_Elic14) 


Bantu languages with distal ka- may differ in terms of which moods the distal 
ka- can combine with (Botne 1999). In Fwe, the distal ka- can be used in all moods. 
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Examples of the distal marker used in the indicative were given in (1) and (2). 
The distal marker can also combine with an infinitive, as in (3). When the distal 
combines with an infinitive, the infinitive prefix ku- is replaced by the distal 
prefix ka-.! 


(3) nandamana kàtémà èmisumò 
na-ndi-a-man-a ka-tém-a e-mi-sumo 
REM-SMjsG-PST-finish-FV INF.DIST-Chop-FV AUG-NP4-pole 
‘I finished chopping poles there. (ZF_Elic14) 


The distal can also be used with verbs in the imperative, as in (4-5), and in the 
subjunctive, as in (6). Note that the imperative and the subjunctive take the same 
form, but are distinguished by the use of the subject marker (see Chapter 10). 


(4) yêndè katéké ménji 
énd-e ka-ték-e ma-ínji 
go-PFV.SBJV DIST-fetch-PFV.SBJV NPg-Water 
“Go and fetch water: (ZF Elic14) 


(5) kastmwinè bànyòkò 
ka-sumwin-é ba-nyoko 
DIST-tell-PFV.SBJV NPa-mother 
“Go tell your mother. (NF_Elic17) 


(6) kùtêyè ndìkàkùmbùré rùkùmbà 
kuteye ndi-ka-kumbur-é ru-kumba 
that  SMisg-DIST-strip-PFV.SBJV NPqi-fbre 
'... in order to cut strips of fibre there. (ZF_Narr14) 


In many Bantu languages, the distal ka- is interpreted as ‘to go and X’. This 
itive semantics is possibly the result of a grammaticalization of a verb ‘to go’, 
for which evidence can be found in southern Bantoid and northwestern Narrow 
Bantu languages (Botne 1999). The development of distal markers from verbs of 
motion is a well-attested grammaticalization path (Heine et al. 1993: 103-104), and 
is also seen in two Tanzanian Bantu languages (Nicolle 2003). The link between 
the distal marker and an itive interpretation is not seen in all languages, however; 


"The change from the infinitive prefix ku- to ka- when used with a distal is one of the main 
diagnostics that can be used to identify infinitives, both synchronically and diachronically, in 
verbal constructions that derive from earlier infinitive forms. The other main diagnostic is lack 
of melodic tone. 
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in Yeyi, a Bantu language geographically but not genealogically close to Fwe, the 
distal marker ka- is not interpreted as itive (Seidel 2007). In Fwe, itive semantics 
do appear to form a central part of the interpretation of the distal marker ka- 
. This is seen in the use of the distal with imperative verbs, as in example (5) 
above, where the itive semantics ‘go and’ is contributed by the distal marker 
alone. Another example showing that motion is a necessary component for the 
use of distal ka- is illustrated in (7-8), drawn from a narrative. In (7), the speaker 
narrates that he moves away from the deictic center, as attested by his use of the 
distal marker ka- on the verb. Having reached this place, a second event takes 
place; he hears Claudia calling him. His hearing of Claudia takes place away from 
the deictic center, but no movement is involved; therefore, the distal marker is 
not used in (8). 


(7) aha ndíkàhürá kùrwâmbà 
a-ha  ndí-ka-hur-á ku-ru-ámba 
DEM. L6 SM1sG.REL-DIST-arrive-FV NP1;-NP4¡.middle_o£f_ñeld 
“(...) when I reached the middle of the field... 


(8) ndishüwiré baklaudiya bàndiküwà 
ndi-shug-íre ba-klaudia ba-ndi-kú-a 
SMisg-hear-sTAT NP5-Claudia SM5-0Misg-call 
‘I heard Mrs. Claudia calling me. (ZF_Narr13) 


These examples suggest that motion is a necessary component of the interpre- 
tation of the distal prefix ka-. More specifically, it encodes motion away from 
the deictic center, and is not used for motion towards the deictic center. In (9), 
the verb báháré ‘he will arrive’ is used without the distal because the place of 
the expected arrival is the same place as the place of speaking. In (10), the verb 
kandiké:zya ‘I was coming’ is used without the distal because it describes a jour- 
ney that ends at the place of speaking. 


(9) énióbürótü mbòkú té bàhúrè tùrâ:rè 
éni o-bu-rótu N-bo-küteyé ba-hur-é 
yes AUG-NP44-good COP-NP 4-that sM5-arrive-PFV.SBJV 
tu-ra:r-e 
SMIpL,-Sleep-PFV.SBJV 
"Yes, it's good that he comes back and we spend the night here. 
(NF. Narr15) 
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(10) aha kandiké:zya ndahiti òcècì 
a-ha ka-ndi-ké:zy-a ndi-a-hit-i 
AUG-DEM.H PST.IPFV-SMjsG-come-FV SM^1sG-PST-pass-NPST.PFV 
0-Q-ceci 
AUG-NP44-church 
"When I came here, I passed by the church: (ZF Elic14) 


11.2 Locative pluractional 


The post-initial prefixes yabu- and kabu- both express a locative pluractional, an 
event that is carried out in different places. kabu- and yabu- are interchangeable, 
and no difference in meaning could be observed. Which form is used appears 
to depend on the individual speaker's preference. Both locative pluractional pre- 
fixes are illustrated in (11). 


(11) cikàbükükà ~ cìyàbúkùkà 
ci-kabú/yabú-kuk-a 
SM7-LOC.PL-float-FV 
‘It floats, it goes by floating? (NF_Elic17) 


The locative pluractional indicates an event taking place in different places: 
in (12), without locative pluractional, the verb ri:zy indicates climbing in one 
place, and in (13), with a locative pluractional, the verb ri:zy indicates climbing 
in several places. 


(12)  ndìkwèsì ndiri:zya 
ndi-kwesi ndỉ-rí:zy-a 
SMjsG-PROG SM1sg-climb-EV 


‘I am climbing: 


(13) ndikàbürizyà 
ndi-kabú-ri:zy-a 
5MISG~ 


‘I am going around climbing, I am climbing in different places. 
(NF_Elic17) 


The locative pluractional differs from the two other pluractional strategies 
used in Fwe, which are not strictly locative. As discussed in §6.7, these plurac- 
tional strategies may express that an event is repeated, or involves multiple par- 
ticipants. The locative pluractional suffix yabu-/kabu- only expresses that an 
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event is repeated in different locations. It may combine with either or both of 
the other pluractional strategies, as in (14-16), combining the interpretation of 
event repetition of pluractional I or II with the locative pluractional’s interpreta- 
tion of spatial distribution. 


(14) Locative pluractional + Pluractional I (suffix -a) 
ndikabubastindaika 
ndi-kabü-ba-sund-a-ik-á 
SM1SG-LOC.PL-OMa-pOoinf-PLI-IMP.TR-FV 


‘I am going around pointing at them. 


(15) Locative pluractional + Pluractional II (stem reduplication) 
àkàbükàbiràkàbirà múmàràpá 'ábàntü 
a-kabü-kabira-kabir-à mú-ma-rapá a-á-ba-ntu 
SM -LOC.PL-PL2-enter-FV NPjg-NP¢-courtyard PPg-CON=NP)-person 
‘S/he keeps going round entering people's courtyards’ (NF_Elic17) 


(16) Locative pluractional + Pluractional I + Pluractional II 
nàkàyâ ìyé àkábúyèndàùràyèndàùrà òkábúbônà 
na=ka-y-á iyé a-kabü-endaura-end-a-ur-a 
COM-INF.DIST-go-Fv that SM,-LOC.PL-PL2-g0-PL1-SEP.TR-FV 
o-kabü-bón-a 
AUG-LOC.PL-see-Fv 
“And he went out to walk around, and look around? (NF. Narr17) 


The exact interpretation of the locative pluractional depends on the lexical 
aspect of the verb, as well as the wider linguistic context. Two main interpreta- 
tions are possible: associated motion, where the event and motion co-occur (‘go 
while X-ing’), and distributive, where the event alternates with motion (‘go and 
X, go and X"). The associated motion interpretation of the locative pluractional 
is available with verbs that have a long nucleus, such as dynamic verbs. This is 
illustrated with the verb shib ‘whistle’ in (17), which expresses whistling while 
moving when combined with the locative pluractional. 


(17)  àkábü'shíbà 
a-kabü-shib-á 
SM1-LOC.PL-whistle-EV 
‘S/he whistles while walking’ (NF_Elic17) 
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Stative verbs also have a long nucleus, and therefore the locative pluractional 
is interpreted as associated motion with these verbs, as shown for the stative 
verb tiy ‘be afraid’ in (18). 


(18) àkàbütiyà 
a-kabú-tiy-a 
SMj-LOC.PL-be afraid-FV 
‘S/he is afraid on the way/while going. (NF_Elic17) 


The locative pluractional may also take a distributive interpretation with dy- 
namic verbs, marking that an event takes place in different places, as in (19). 


(19) mbùryàhó kàbákàbúpàngà bùryáhò 
N-bu-ryahó ka-bá-kabú-pang-a bu-ryahó 
COP-NP44-like_ that PST.IPFV-SMa-LOC.PL-do-EV NPy4-like that 
‘That is how he used to do in different places. (NF_Narr17) 


Whether the locative pluractional with dynamic verbs is interpreted as associ- 
ated motion or distributive depends on the lexical semantics of the verb, as well 
as the wider context. The associated motion interpretation is typically limited 
to events that may logically co-occur with motion, such as motion verbs, as in 
(20-22). 


(20) ndiyàbüyéndà bùryáhò ndóküryàt' énjókà 


ndi-yabú-end-a bu-ryahó ndí-o-ku-ryat-á 
SM1SG-LOC.PL-walk-FV NPqa-like_ that CON15G-AUG-INF-step-FV 
e-N-jóka 


AUG-NPo-snake 
‘I was walking like that, then I stepped on a snake. (ZF_Narr13) 


(21) küshàmbà ndfkábú shámbà 

ku-shamb-a ndí-kabü-shámb-a 

INF-SWim-FV SM1sSG.REL-LOC.PL-sW1m-FV 

‘I am swimming (across a distance, or to somewhere). (NF Elic15) 
(22) àkàyàbücóbà 

a-ka-yabü-cob-a 

SM1-DIST-LOC.PL-cycÌe-FV 

‘She goes riding the bicycle? (NF_Narr17) 
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The locative pluractional has a distributive interpretation with change-of-state 
verbs that lack an onset phase, such as the verb w ‘fall’ in (23); when combined 
with the locative pluractional, it expresses something that repeatedly falls in dif- 
ferent places. 


(23) cìkàbúwà 
ci-kabú-w-a 
SM;-LOC.PL-fall-EV 
‘It keeps falling. (while traveling; the item keeps falling out of your 
pocket in different places)’ (NF_Elic17) 


Change-of-state verbs without an onset phase also take yabu-/kabu-, but in 
this case it is interpreted as a gradual change through time, as in (24-26). 


(24) kanini kanini küfümà bákàbúfùmà bénà 
ka-níni ^ ka-níni ku-fúm-a bá-kabü-fum-a 
ADV-small Apv-small INF-get rich-FV sM;.REL-LOC.PL-get rich-Fv 
bena 
DEM.IV2 


‘S/he is slowly getting more and more rich’ 


(25) cìkàbúrèmà 
ci-kabú-rem-a 
SM;-LOC.PL-become_ heavy-EV 


‘It is becoming heavy: (of something that you have been carrying for a 
long time) (NF Elic17) 


(26) shèkùkàbúhìsà 
she-ku-kabü-his-a 
INC-SM1;-LOC.PL-become_ hot-EV 
‘It is becoming hot? (NF_Elic15) 


The markers kabu- and yabú- are historically derived from an inflected verb 
followed by a verb with the adverbial prefix bú- (see $5.5 on adverbs). The syllable 
ya is derived from the lexical verb ya ‘go’, which is still used in Fwe with this 
meaning. kabü- is the result of the contraction of distal ka- with the locative 
pluractional yabu-. In modern Fwe, ka-yabu- is considered to be interchangeable 
with kabü-, as shown in (27). The original deictic semantics of distal ka- have 
been lost in kabú-, which does not mark motion away from the deictic center. 
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(27) ùkàyàbútùmbúkà ~ ùkàbútùmbúkà 
u-ka-yabú-tumbuk-á ~ u-kabú-tumbuk-á 
SM3-DIST-LOC.PL-burn-FV ~ SM3-LOC.PL-burn-Fv 
‘It [fire] comes while burning, (NF. Elic17) 


When the prefix yabu-/kabu- grammaticalized, the earlier inflected verb lost its 
status as an independent lexical verb. This can be seen by the lack of melodic tone 
in the ya/ka element, and by optional high tone spread from bú to the preceding 
syllable, e.g. yabu- and kábá-. High tone spread does not cross word boundaries 
(see 83.1.6), so its occurrence shows that the formerly independent verb has be- 
come part of the prefix. 

A similar marker yabo- is found in Subiya, as in ch’o ya bo sibila ‘he goes while 
whistling’, which is also analyzed as a combination of the prefix bo and the lexical 
verb ya 'go' (Jacottet 1896: 61). 
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Negation in Fwe is marked through verbal affixes, auxiliaries, and combinations 
thereof, depending on the TAM construction. The pre-initial prefix ka- (Namib- 
ian Fwe) /ta- (Zambian Fwe) is used to negate indicative verbs. Fwe also has two 
post-initial negative suffixes, ásha-, used with subjunctive verb forms, and shá-, 
used with infinitive verb forms. A negative final vowel suffix -i is seen in certain 
constructions, but it is never the only marker of negation. Tone also plays a role 
in negation: the present and stative constructions have different tonal patterns 
for affirmative and negative forms. Table 12.1 gives an overview of the different 


negative strategies used in Fwe. 


Position 


pre-initial 
post-initial 


final vowel suffix 
auxiliary 


auxiliary 


Table 12.1: Negation 


Form 


ka- (Namibian Fwe) 
ta- (Zambian Fwe) 
(a)sha- / (4)sa- 

sha- / sa- 

-i 

aazyá 


ka-/ta-ri 


Inflections in which it is used 


present, near past 

perfective, stative 
subjunctive/imperative 
infinitive 

present, subjunctive 

stative, fronted-infinitive 
construction 

remote past, future, past 
progressive, past imperfective, 
nominal predicates 


12.1 Negation of indicative verb forms 


Indicative verb forms are negated with a pre-initial prefix ka- or ta-, and the final 
vowel suffix -i. This is illustrated with the present indicative in (1-3). 


12 NegaHon 


(1) ndđìúrà 
ndi-ur-á 
SMisg-buy-Fv 
Tbuy: 
(2) kàndìúrì 
ka-ndi-ur-i 
NEG-SM1sG-buy-NEG 
'I don't buy. (NF. Elic15) 
(3) tàndiüri 
ta-ndi-ur-i 
NEG-SM¡s-buy-NEG 
‘I don't buy. (ZF_Elic14) 


Present tense verbs also change their tone pattern when negated. Affirmative 
present verbs take MT 1 and 4 (see §3.3), but negated present verbs take only MT 
3. The tonal difference between the affirmative and negative present is illustrated 
in (4). 


(4) kàndizíbári (cf. ndizibárà T forget’) 
ka-ndi-zibar-i 
NEG-SMIsG-fOrget-NEG 
‘I don't forget. (NF. Elic15) 


The negative suffix -i cannot be directly preceded by a passive suffix -(i)w. 
When a passive verb is negated, the negative suffix -i is not used, but rather the 
default final vowel suffix -a, as in (5). However, when the passive suffix -(i)w is 
separated from the final vowel by the occurrence of the habitual suffix -ang, the 
negative suffix -i is used, as in (6). Incompatibility with the passive suffix is also 
observed for the near past perfective suffix -i (see 88.3.1). 


(5) kàcihikwà 
ka-ci-hík-w-a 
NEG-SM7-cook-PASS-FV 
‘Tt cannot be cooked’ (NF_Elic15) 


"There are also other cases of overlap between the near past perfective and the negative present 

tense form. Both forms use a suffix —i, neither of which ever causes spirantization (as opposed 
to certain other suffixes with /i/, where spirantization is attested in lexicalized cases). Both 
forms use melodic tone 3, which is assigned to the second stem syllable. In spite of these 
formal similarities, however, there is little semantic overlap between the negative and near 
past perfective meanings. 
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(6) báshàshéshíwàngì 
ba-asha-shesh-iw-ang-i 
SM2-NEG-InaITy-PASS-HAB-NEG 
"They should not be married? (ZF_Conv13) 


Of the two forms of the negative prefix, ka- is mainly used in Namibian Fwe, 
and ta- in Zambian Fwe. This areal distribution is also seen in several other Bantu 
languages of the region, including those of the Bantu Botatwe subgroup, such as 
Totela and Subiya, but also Yeyi, not part of Bantu Botatwe. Totela, which, like 
Fwe, has a Zambian and a Namibian variety, exhibits the same distribution as 
Fwe; ta- is used in the Zambian variety (Crane 2011: 82), and ka- in the Namibian 
variety. Subiya and Yeyi, only spoken in Namibia, both only use ka- (Jacottet 
1896: 57-58; Seidel 2008: 405-408). The distribution of the ka- and ta- forms of the 
negative prefix thus more or less follows the national border between Zambia 
and Namibia. 

The negative prefix ta-/ka- is placed directly before the subject marker of the 
verb. When the subject marker consists of a vowel only, vowel hiatus resolution 
takes place between the vowel of the negative prefix and the vowel of the subject 
marker. Aside from subject markers affected by predictable rules of vowel hiatus 
resolution, there are no special forms of subject markers used exclusively with 
negative verbs, as opposed to a tendency often observed in Bantu languages for 
subject markers of the first person singular to have a special negated form: the 
negated form of the first person singular is a morphologically regular combina- 
tion of the negative prefix with the first person singular subject marker ndi-, as 
in (7). 


(7) tàndìbútùkì (cf. ndìbùtúkà T run”) 
ta-ndi-bútuk-i 
NEG-SMISG-run-NEG 
‘I don't run. (ZF_Elic14) 


The prefix ka-/ta- is also used to negate the near past perfective. This tense 
uses a past suffix -i which is homophonous with the negative suffix -i. Negated 
verbs in the near past perfective have the same tonal pattern as their affirmative 
counterparts, as illustrated in (8). 


(8) kàndàzíbóni (cf. ndaziboni ‘I’ve seen them’) 
ka-ndi-a-zi-bon-i 
NEG-SM4sG-PST-OM49-See-NPST.PFV 
‘I haven't seen them. (NF Elic15) 
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Verbs in the stative construction are also negated with the prefix ka-/ta-, com- 
bined with lengthening of the last vowel of the verb, which is not seen in the af- 
firmative stative. This can be seen as influence from the negative suffix -i, which 
contributes an extra mora to the last vowel of the verb, but its vowel quality 
merges with the last vowel of the verb (/e/ or /i/, depending on the allomorph of 
the stative suffix, see §9.3). The length difference in the last vowel of affirmative 
and negative stative verbs is illustrated in (9-10). 


(9) kaiboreté: (cf. ìbórêtè ‘it is rotten’) 
ka-i-bor-ete-i 
NEG-SM1SG-TOf-STAT-NEG 
‘Tt is not rotten: (ZF Elic14) 


(10) kandiyizyi: (cf. ndiyizyi ‘I know it’) 
ka-ndi-in-zy1-Í 
NEG-SM1sG-OMo-know.STAT-NEG 
‘I don’t know it? (NF Elic15) 


The negation of stative verbs also involves a change in tone pattern. Affirma- 
tive stative verbs take a high tone on the second stem syllable (MT 3, see §3.3.3). 
Negated stative verbs take a high tone on the last mora of the verb (MT 1, see 
§3.3.1). The deletion of the lexical tone of the root, as seen in the affirmative sta- 
tive, also affects the negated stative. Optional high tone spread, i.e. the copying 
of high tones up to the first syllable of the verb stem, is never seen in negated 
stative verbs, though it is very common in affirmative stative verbs. The different 
tone patterns of affirmative and negated stative verbs are illustrated in (11-12). 


(11) tàndishéshété: (cf. ndishéshété ‘I am married’) 
ta-ndi-sheysh-ete-i 
NEG-SM1SG-marrY-STAT-NEG 
‘Iam not married: 

(12) tàtükàtité: (cf. tùkátitè we are thin’) 
ta-tu-kat-ite-í 
NEG-SM,pp-become thin-sTAT-NEG 
"We are not thin’ (ZF Elic14) 


12.2 Negation of imperative and subjunctive verb forms 


Imperative and subjunctive verb forms are negated with a post-initial prefix 
ásha-, combined with the negative suffix -i, as in (13-15). In Namibian Fwe, the 
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prefix has a free variant dsa-, as in (16) (see §2.2 on the free variation between /s/ 
and /sh/ in grammatical prefixes). 


(13) washayashami òkìmúmé bùryò 
o-asha-yasham-i o-kin-mum-é bu-ryo 
SMasG-NEG.SBJV-open_mouth-NEG SMasG-REFL-close-PFV.SBJV NP14-onÌy 
‘Don’t open your mouth, just close it like that. (ZF_Narr13) 


(14) mwáshàbütüki câhà 
mu-ásha-bútuk-i cáha 
SM9p[-NEG.SBJV-run-NEG very 
‘Don’t go too fast. (NF_Elic17) 


(15) ndiryá bùryó kanini òkùtêyè ndáshànüni 
ndi-ry-a bu-ry6 ka-níni okutéye 
SMisg-€at-FV NP,4-only Apv-little that 
ndi-ásha-nun-í 
SM4sG-NEG.SBJV-become fat-NEG 
‘I only eat a little, so that I do not become fat. (NF. Elic17) 


(16) kònó náàryá òkùtêyè ásàrémühi 
konó ná-a-a-ry-á okutéye á-sa-rémuh-i 
but REM-SM,-PST-eat-Fv that SM4-NEG.SBJV-find out-NEG 
“But she ate, so that he wouldn't find out? (NF Narr17) 


The negative subjunctive/imperative prefix may be realized as ásha-/ása- or 
sha-/sa-. When the first vowel /a/ is dropped, the high tone of the suffix is realized 
on the subject marker, as in (17). 


(17) müsànditáfüni 
mú-sa-ndi-táfun-i 
SM2pL-NEG.SBJV-OM415G-Chew-NEG 
“Don't eat me!’ (NF Narri7) 


12.3 Negation of infinitive verb forms 


Infinitive verb forms are negated with a post-initial prefix sha-, as in (18-19). In 
Namibian Fwe, the prefix sha- has a free variant sa-, as in (20) (/s/ and /sh/ are 
interchangeable in grammatical prefixes; see $2.2). 
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(8) 


(19) 


(20) 


kùshátèèzà mbüká'bábü 

ku-shá-teez-a N-bu-kababu 
INF-NEG.INF-listen-FV COP-NP44-problem 
‘Not listening is a problem? (NF_Elic17) 


nanga mwinakò yóbùkòbà mbàngí: bànàdàmwá kóküsházyibà òkùbàrà 
ècìpùrá nécigórétwà iyé cámàkúwà èwé mpàhó àké:zyà kúkàrà nòrì 
mùntù ókùsìhà 

nangá mú-e-N-nako i-ó-bu-koba N-ba-ngí: 

even NP18-AUG-NPo-time PP9-CON=NP44-apartheid coP-PPa-many 
ba-na-dam-w-á kó-ku-shá-zyib-a o-ku-bar-a 
SM3-PST-beat-PASS-FV ADV-INF-NEG.INF-know-Fv AUG-INF-read-Fv 
e-ci-purá ne-ci-gogr-étwa iyé ci-á-ma-kuwá 
AUG-NP7-chair REM-SM7-write-STAT-PASS that PP;-CON=NP¿-white 

ewe  N-pa-hó a-ke:zy-a — kú-kar-a na-o-ri 

PERS2sG COP-NP16-DEM.IIIj6 SM4-come-FV INF-Sit-FV COM=SM9sg-be 
mu-ntu  u-ó=ku-sih-a 

NP,-person PPj-CON=INF-be black-Fv 

‘Even in the time of apartheid, many were beaten because of not 
knowing how to read. On a bench, it is written, whites only. You, that is 
where you sit, when you are a black person. (NF Songl7) 


kùshábònà ~ kùsábònà 
ku-shá-bon-a 
INF-NEG.INF-See-FV 


“to not see’ 


12.4 Negation with auxiliaries 


All other verbal constructions are negated with the use of an auxiliary ri ‘be’ or 


aazya “be not’, or a lexical verb siy ‘stop, leave’. Negation with ri ‘be’ involves 
the negative prefix ka-/ta- marked on the auxiliary, followed by the inflected 
lexical verb, which takes a high tone on the subject marker, showing that it is a 


relative verb (see §13.5.1 on the formal properties of relative clause verbs). This 


construction is used to negate the remote past perfective, as in (21), the remote 


past imperfective, as in (22), and the near past imperfective, as in (23). 
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(21) kari ndayibona 
ka-ri  ndi-á-i-bon-a 
NEG-be SM1SG-PST-OMo-S€€-FV 
‘I did not see it” (NF Elic15) 


(22) kari kátómbwér' ésózù 
ka-ri ka-á-tombwer-á e-Ø-sozú 
NEG-be PST.IPFV-SM1-We€ed-EFV AUG-NPs-grass 
‘He was not weeding grass. (NF_Narr15) 


(23) kari ndákühikà 
ka-ri ndí-aku-hík-a 
NEG-be SM1sG-NPST.IPFV-cook-FV 
‘I was not cooking? (NF_Elic17) 


The auxiliary ri ‘be’ with a negative prefix is also used to negate nominal predi- 
cates. Affirmative nominal predicates are marked by a copulative prefix only (see 
85.3). When negated with the auxiliary ri, the copulative prefix is maintained, as 
in (24-25). 


(24) mbùrôtù kónó kàrí mbùrótù nénjà 
N-bu-rótu konó ka-rí | N-bu-rótu nénja 
COP-NP;4-good but  NEG-be cor-NP44-good well 
‘It is good, but it is not very good. (ZF_Conv13) 


(25) òwú kàrí ngómùnzí wángü 
o-ú ka-rí ngó-mu-nzí u-angú 
AUG-DEM.I3 NEG-be COP.DEF3-NP3-village PP3-POSS15G 
“This is not my village’ (ZF_Elic13) 


To express a negative future, the auxiliary ri “be” is used, marked with the 
negative prefix ka-/ta-, followed by a subjunctive verb. To indicate a more remote 
future, the subjunctive verb takes a remoteness prefix na-/ne-, as used in (26-27). 
To express a near future, the remoteness prefix is omitted, as in (28-29). 


(26) rímwi zyübà kari nèmúbô:ké nwè 
ri-mwi Ø-zyúbaka-ri ne-mú-bú:k-e enwé 
PP5-other NP5-day NEG-be REM-SMopj -Wake.INTR-PFV.SBJV PERS9pL 
‘One day, you are not going to wake up. (NF. Narr15) 
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(27) kari nándìsépè 
ka-ri  na-á-ndi-sep-é 
NEG-be REM-SM1-OM1sG-trust-PFV.SBJV 
“He will not trust me. (ZF_Conv13) 


(28) kari ndifiyérè 
ka-ri  ndí-figyer-é 
NEG-be SM1sG-SW€€p-PFV.SBJV 
‘I will not sweep’ (ZF_Elic13) 


(29) kari ndicipangè shũnù 
ka-ri ndí-cin-páng-e shúnu 
NEG-be SM1sG-OM;-do-PEV.SBJV today 
‘T will not do it today: (NF_Elic17) 


The auxiliary aazyá ‘be/have not’ is also used to negate the verb ind ‘be 
at/have’, as in (30-31). 


(30) kwin' écó ndibwènè 
ku-ina e-co ndi-bweyne 
SMi7-be. at AUG-DEM.III7 SM1sG.REL-S€€.STAT 


"There is something that I see. / I see something: 


(31)  kùààzy' écó ndibwènè 
ku-aazyá  e-co ndi-bweyne 
SMj7-be not AUG-DEM.III7 SMqsQ.REL-Se€€.STAT 
"There is not something that I see. / I see nothing. (NF_Elic15) 


Where the auxiliary iná with a locative subject marker is used to express 
‘something’, ‘someone’, or ‘somewhere’, its negated counterpart aazyá is used 
to express ‘nothing’, ‘no one’, or ‘nowhere’. Subject markers of all three locative 
classes can be used with the verb aazyá, e.g. class 16, as in (32), class 17, as in 
(33-34), and class 18, as in (35). 


(32) ákè:zyà kuwana iyé hààzyá bantu 
á-ke:zy-a ku-wan-a iyé ha-aazyá ba-ntu 
SM,.REL-come-rv INF-find-rv that SMi-be not NP2-person 
"When he came to find that there were no people there..? (NF. Narr15) 
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(33) kwaazya mùntù 
ku-aazyá  mu-ntu 
SMi7-be. not NP,-person 
“There is no one. (ZF_Elic13) 


(34) kwaazy6 kò nibawanè ménò 
ku-aazyá  o-kó ni-ba-wan-e ma-inó 
SM;7-be not AUG-DEM.III;; REM-SMa-find-PEV.SBJV NPg-tooth 
"There's nowhere where he can get the teeth. (NF. Narr15) 


(35) òbú bùsùnsò mwáázyé zwayi 
o-bú bu-sunso mu-aazyá  e-zwai 
AUG-DEM.I44 NP,44-relish su4g-be not AuG-salt 
"This relish, there is no salt in it” (ZF Elic14) 


The auxiliary aazyá can also be used to negate a fronted infinitive construction. 
The fronted infinitive construction, which consists of an inflected verb preceded 
by an infinitive copy of the same verb stem (see 89.1.1), is illustrated in (36). It 
cannot be negated through the prefix ta-/ka- and the suffix -i, as shown by the 
ungrammaticality of (37). Instead a construction is used with the negative aazyá 
inflected for subject agreement, followed by the lexical verb in the infinitive, as 
in (38). 


(36) kühóndà ndfhóndà 
ku-hond-a ndí-hónd-a 
INF-cook-rv SM1sG.REL-cook-FV 


' am cooking: 
(37) *kùhòndà tàndíhóndi (ZF_Elic14) 


(38) ndààzyá kùhòndà 
ndi-aazyá  ku-hond-a 
SM¡sg-be_ not INF-cook-Fv 


‘I am not cooking. 


aazyá is also occasionally used to negate verbs that may also be negated with a 
prefix ka-/ta- or an auxiliary ri ‘be’. This is the case for verbs with a reduplicated 
stem, as in (39), which may be negated with a prefix ka-/ta- and a suffix -i in 
the present tense, as in (40), but most speakers prefer to use the auxiliary aazyá 
followed by the reduplicated verb in the infinitive form, as in (41). 
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(39) nditó:rátó:rà 
ndi-to:ra-tó:r-a 
SM1SG-PL2-pick-EV 
‘T pick? 


(40)  kàndìtó:rìtò:rì 
ka-ndi-tó:r1-to:r-1 
NEG-SM1sG-PL2-pick-NEG 
‘I don't pick? 


(41) ndaazy’ okuto:rato:ra 
ndi-aazyá ^ o-ku-tó:ra-to:r-a 
SMisg-be. not AUG-INF-PL2-pick-FV 
T don't pick? (NE_Elic15) 


aazyá is also used to negate verbs expressing states, either verbs in the stative 
construction, as in (42-43), or true stative verbs, as in (44). As shown in §12.1, 
stative verbs can also be negated with affixes on the verb. A meaning difference 
between periphrastic and morphological negation of stative verbs has not been 
observed. 


(42) ècìyângò caazya kùbórêtè 
e-ci-ango ci-aazya — ku-bor-éte 
AUG-NP5-fruit sM;-be_ not INF-rot-STAT 
“The fruit is not rotten’ (ZF Elic14) 


(43) caazy’ ókùháritwà 
ci-aazyá — o-ku-ar-it-w-a 
SM;-be_ not AUG-INF-close-STAT-PASS-FV 
‘Tt is not closed. (NF Elic15) 

(44) ndàázyá kùshàkà kürihà òmùrándù 
ndi-aazyá — ku-shak-a kuriha o-mu-randú 
SMisg-be. not INF-want-FV INF-pay-FV AUG-NP3-fine 
‘I don't want to pay a fine. (NF Elic15) 


The lexical verb siy “leave, let go, stop”, is used in the imperative form and 
followed by an infinitive to express a prohibitive, as in (45-46). 
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(45) 


(46) 


12.4 Negation with auxiliaries 


siy' ókündikwátà 

sig-é o-ku-ndi-kwát-a 
stop-PFV.SBJV AUG-INF-OMIsG-grab-FV 
“Don't touch me. (NF_Elic15) 


òsiyé kayanga kwina 

O-SIH-é ku-yá-ang-a kwina 
SMasG-leaVe-PEV.SBJV INF-gO-HAB-FV DEM.IV 17 
‘Never go there. (NF Elic17) 
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Various issues in the syntax of Fwe have already been discussed in previous chap- 
ters: the marking of subjects and (multiple) objects in Chapter 7, the syntactic 
behavior of arguments introduced by the causative or applicative derivation in 
Chapter 6, the use of copulative prefixes to mark non-verbal predication in §5.3, 
to name a few. This chapter discusses remaining issues in the syntax of Fwe. 
§13.1 discusses the canonical word order in Fwe, and Sections 13.2 and 13.3 dis- 
cuss pragmatically motivated derivations from this order. In §13.4 locative inver- 
sion is discussed, which involves the use of a locative constituent as a syntactic 
subject. §13.5 discusses a number of dependent clause types, including relative 
clauses. §13.6 discusses cleft constructions, which combine nominal predication 
with a relative clause to mark constituent focus. 


13.1 Canonical word order 


Constituent order in Fwe depends on three factors; the syntactic function of the 
constituent, that is if it functions as a subject, object, (inflected) verb, or a loca- 
tive adjunct or adverb; the information structural properties of the constituent, 
whether it is in focus, topicalized, or marked for definiteness; and the clause type, 
either main or subordinate. The canonical, unmarked order of constituents in a 
main clause in Fwe is SVO, as illustrated in (1); note that, while such clauses can 
easily by elicited, in actual discourse it is likely for the subject, the object, or both 
to be expressed pronominally rather than as as nominal constituents. 


(1) òmùsá nahibi énjinga yángù 


o-mu-sa na-hib-i e-N-jinga i-angu 
AUG-NP4-thief sM4.PsT-steal-NPST.PFV AUG-NP9-bicycle PPo-POSS1sG 
[Subject] [Verb] [ Object ] 


‘A thief has stolen my bicycle? (NF_Elic15) 


SVO order is used for sentences that are unmarked with respect to information 
structure; neither of the constituents in a sentence with SVO order is overtly 
marked for either topic or focus. Constituents may move out of their canonical 
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position to the left periphery of the sentence, in order to be marked as topic, or 
the right periphery of the sentence, in order to be marked for definiteness. These 
processes of left dislocation and right dislocation are discussed in the following 
sections. 


13.2 Left dislocation 


Constituents can be moved out of their canonical position to the beginning of 
the clause, in which case they are morphologically and prosodically marked as a 
separate phrase. The prosodic marking of left dislocation is most clearly seen by 
the application of phrase-final tonal processes, namely the realization of underly- 
ing high tones as falling and the shift of final high tones to the penultimate mora 
(see 83.1 on tonal processes), for instance, the final falling tone in the dislocated 
subject constituent in (2). The morphological marking of left dislocation is only 
seen on dislocated constituents that function as an object or locative adjunct, in 
which case the dislocated constituent needs to be cross-referenced by an object 
marker, as in (3), or locative clitic, as in (4). 


(2) aa mayi: àbórêtè 
a-a ma-yi: a-bor-éte 
AUG-DEM.Ig NP6-€gg SMg-rOt-STAT 
"These eggs, they're rotten? 


(3) ózyü mu'kwamè kandimuzyi: 
o-zyü mú-kwamé ka-ndi-mu-zyig-í 
AUG-DEM.Ij NP,-Imàn | NEG-SMjsG-OM;-know.STAT-NEG 


“This man, I don't know him? 


(4) mowi'n’ ómünzi ndáy ámò 
mu-o-winá o-mu-nzi ndi-á-y-a-mó 
NP48-AUG-DEM.IV3 AUG-NP3-village SM1sG-PST-BO-EV=LOC1g 
“That village, I've been there. (NF Elic15) 


As the canonical position for the subject can be the preverbal position, not 
all subjects appearing before a verb are dislocated. This is only the case when a 
subject constituent at the left edge of a sentence is affected by phrase-final tone 
rules. Pre-verbal subjects that are not affected by these phrase-final processes are 
not left-dislocated, but remain in situ; this is illustrated in (5), where the subject 
constituent bàmürütí ‘teachers’ is not affected by the phrase-final tone process 
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of H retraction, showing that it is not dislocated. Compare with (2) above, where 
phrase-final processes do affect the left-dislocated subject constituent àá mày?: 


‘these eggs’. 


(5) bamuruti bàbùtúkà 
ba-mu-ruti ba-buntuk-á 
NPa-NP¡-teacher SMa-run-FV 
"The teachers run. (NF_Elic15) 


Constituents are dislocated to the left periphery of the sentence in order to 
function as a topic, the referent that a sentence is “about” (Lambrecht 1994: 114), 
the old information, given through physical or linguistic context, to which the 
speaker intends to add new information. In (6), the left-dislocated constituent 
òzyú mwáncé ‘this child’ functions as the topic; as it refers to a child who is 
present at the time, it is known to the discourse through the immediate physical 
surrounding and as such functions as a topic for the rest of the utterance. 


(6) ózyü mwancè mumutware kücipátérà 
o-zyu mu-ance mu-mu-twar-e ku-ci-patéra 
AUG-DEM.14 NP¡-child SM9pp -OM4-Carry-PFV.SBJV NP47-NP5-hospital 
“This child, take her/him to the hospital: (ZF_Elic14) 


Another example of the use of left dislocation for topicalization is given in (7), 
which is the beginning of a story. In the first sentence, the referent òmfimu ‘a 
rich man’ is introduced. In the second, this same referent is marked as a topic by 
left-dislocation; it serves as the old information to which the sentence contributes 
new facts. 


(7) karé kakwin’ 'ómfümü 
ka-ré:  ka-ku-iná o-Ø-mfúmu 
ADV-long PST.IPFV-be at AUG-NPj,-rich_man 
‘Long ago, there was a rich man: 

(8) ómfümü bàmùkúwè murèna 
o-Ø-mfúmu ba-mu-kú-e mu-rena 
AUG-NP42-rich man sMa-OM¡-call-PFV.SBJV NP,-chief 
‘The rich man, they would call him chief? (NF_Narr15) 


Left-dislocation can be used to mark a contrastive topic; when various refer- 
ents are accessible, the speaker can choose to pick out a single referent to the 
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exclusion of others. (9) and (10) are taken from a conversation in which speak- 
ers discuss their views on marriage; in (9), the first speaker gives his view, and 
in (10), the second speakers gives his own, contrastive view, using the personal 
pronoun me T, in the left-dislocated position to mark a contrastive topic. 


(9) ndibwéné mbóbùmángò òkùshéshà òmùkéntù òzyú tàkitütité: 
ndi-bwene mbó-bu-mángo o-ku-shésh-a o-mu-kéntu 
SM1SG-S€€.STAT COP.DEF14-NP14-bad AUG-INF-marry-FV AUG-NP,-Woman 
o-zyu ta-a-kitut-ite-i 
AUG-DEM.H NEG.SM¡-be_educated-STAT.NEG 


‘T think that it is bad to marry an uneducated woman. 


(10) kono mé òbùrótù òbò ndibwènè òkùshéshà òmùkéntù zyù tàkitütité: 
konó mè o-bu-rótu o-bo ndí-bwene 
but PERSIsG AUG-NP14-good AUG-DEM.III}4 SM1sG.REL-S€€.STAT 
o-ku-shésh-a o-mu-kéntu zyu 
AUG-INF-marry-FV AUG-NPj-woman DEM.Ij 
ta-a-kitut-ite-i 
NEG.SM¡-be_educated-STAT-NEG 
‘But me, I think that it is good to marry an uneducated woman. 
(ZF_Conv13) 


13.3 Right dislocation 


Constituents can also be moved out of their canonical position to the right edge of 
the clause. Right dislocation resembles left dislocation in that dislocated objects 
and locative adjuncts require cross-referencing on the main clause verb, as in (11- 
12), where the dislocated constituent is marked in bold. Right-dislocation may 
also target subjects, as in (13). 


(11) ndirüshákà ort razyimbò 
ndi-rup-shak-a ^ o-rü ru-zyímbo 
SM4sG-OMg-like-Fv AUG-DEM.1,; NP1-song 
‘I like this song 

(12) ndáyámò mówín' 'ómünzi 
ndí-a-ya=mó mo-winá o-mu-nzi 
SM1SG-PST-EO-FV=LOC1s NP18-DEM.IV3 AUG-NP3-village 
Tve been to that village. (NF. Elic15) 
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(13) shiba'nazyibi bá'mü'kwá'mé 'wénù 
shi-bá-ná-zyib-i bá-mü-kwámé u-enü 
INC-SM2-PST-KNOW-NPST.PFV NP2-NPj-Mman PPi-POSS2PL 


“Your husband has now become aware. (NF_Narr15) 


Right dislocation differs from left dislocation, however, in the phonological 
phrasing of the dislocated constituent. Whereas left-dislocated constituents are 
always followed by a prosodic boundary, a prosodic boundary preceding the 
right-dislocated constituent is optional. Examples of right-dislocated constitu- 
ents that do function as a separate phrase are given in (11-12), as seen from the 
application of phrase-final tonal processes on the verb preceding the dislocated 
constituent. An example of'a right-dislocated constituent which is not preceded 
by a prosodic boundary is given in (14), as seen from the lack of high tone retrac- 
tion on the verb preceding the dislocated constituent. 


(14) mùrùsháká ort rüzyimbó 
mu-rug-shak-á  o-rú ru-zyimbo 
SMapL-OM4¡-like-FV AUG-DEM.Iy NPy-SOng 
“Do you like this song?” (NF Elic15) 


The possible lack of a prosodic boundary between the verb and the right- 
dislocated object might suggest that the object is not dislocated, but occurs in situ, 
and that the use of the object marker in this context, which is otherwise obliga- 
tory only when objects are dislocated, indicates that Fwe allows object marking 
for agreement, e.g. object marking when an overt object noun is present in the 
clause. However, right dislocation may target subject and locative constituents 
as well as objects; for subjects and locatives, right-dislocation clearly involves 
movement out of the constituent’s canonical position, suggesting that objects 
are moved out of their canonical position as well, and that this explains the oc- 
currence of the object marker. 

Right dislocation marks constituents as definite. The notion of definiteness 
shows some overlap with the notion of topic, because both definite constituents 
and topic constituents are referents that are known to both the speaker and the 
hearer. They differ, however, in that a topic constituent is not only known, but 
also the constituent that the rest of the sentence is about, to which the sentence 
aims to contribute new information. A definite constituent, however, does not 
(necessarily) play this pivotal role. An example of a definite constituent that does 
not function as a topic is given in (15). The topic is the locative adjunct munjira 
kwéci cìkúnì “along the path, at the tree’, which occurs in the sentence-initial 
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topic position. The object noun méno énu ‘your teeth’, which occurs in the right- 
dislocated position as seen from the use of the object marker on the verb, is 
definite but does not function as a topic. 


(15) münjirà kwéci cìkúnì kókó ndàáziki ménó énù 
mu-N-jira kú-e-ci ci-kuní kó-ko 
NP48-NP9-path NP17-AUG-DEM.I; NP7-tree COP.DEF17-DEM.IIH17 
ndi-a-a-zik-i ma-íno a-enu 
SMysG-PST-OMg-hide-NPST.PFV NP,-tooth PP6-POSS2PL 
‘Along the path, at the tree, that's where I’ve hidden your teeth: 
(NF_Narr15) 


Subjects can be moved to the post-verbal position to be marked for definite- 
ness. In (16), taken from a narrative about a lion, the lion has been mentioned 
frequently in the previous discourse and is therefore construed as definite. 


(16) shànàkàkárìhì òndávù 
sha-na-ka-karih-i o-Ø-ndavú 
INC-SM1.PST-DIST-be_angry-NPST.PEV AUG-NPqa-lion 
“The lion was now very angry: (NF_Narr15) 


Right-dislocation can also affect inherently definite constituents, such as per- 
sonal pronouns, as in (17-18), nouns modified by a demonstrative, as in (19), and 
proper names, as in (20). 


(17) rimwi zyübà kari némübü:k' 'énwè 
ri-mwi Ø-zyúbaka-ri ne-mú-bú:k-e enwé 
PP5-other NP5-day NEG-be REM-SMopy -wake-PFV.SBJV PERS2p|, 
‘One day you are not going to wake up. (NF_Narr15) 


(18) éyi nyama katwiyiri swè 
e-i N-nyama ka-tu-i-ri-i eswé 
AUG-DEM.Ig NPo-meat NEG-SM1pI,-OMo-eaf-NEG PERS1PL 
“This meat, we don't eat it? (NF Elic15) 

(19) ndókürídàmà èryó zyókà 
ndi-ó=ku-rí-dam-a e-ryó Ø-zyóka 
PPISG-CON=INF-OMs-beaf-FV AUG-DEM.III5 NPs-snake 
"Then I beat that snake. (ZF_Narr13) 
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(20) mbandibananunè bàhéni 
mba-ndí-bag-nanün-e ba-heni 
NEAR.FUT-SMjsG-OMp-lift-PFV.SBJV NP2-Hennie 
‘I will lift up Mr. Hennie’? (ZF_Elic14) 


Although right-dislocated constituents are always definite, a constituent that 
is not right-dislocated is not necessarily indefinite. An example of a definite noun 
phrase used in the pre-verbal position is given in (21), and an example of a definite 
noun phrase (describing a hoe that was mentioned earlier in the discourse) that 
is post-verbal but not dislocated, as seen from the lack of object marker, is given 
in (22). 


(21) ècí cikani ciribórérá bùryô 
e-cí ci-kuni ci-rig-bor-er-á bu-ryó 
AUG-DEM.I; NP7-tree SM7-REFL-rot-APPL-FV NP44-only 
“This wood rots easily’ (NF Elic15) 


(22) kàshùrwè ákùdánsìká éhàmbà 
ka-shurwe a-ó-ku-dánsik-á e-2-amba 
NP1a-rabbit PP,-CON-1INF-drop-rv AUG-NP5-hoe 
"The rabbit drops the hoe? (NF. Narr15) 


Human or humanized referents that are definite are more likely to be overtly 
marked for definiteness by right-dislocation than non-human and inanimate ref- 
erents. This is a tendency that is also observed in many other Bantu languages 
(Riedel 2009). 


13.4 Locative inversion 


Locative inversion is a type of clause where a locative noun phrase functions 
as the grammatical subject of the clause, and the logical subject is expressed as 
a post-verbal constituent. Similar constructions are widespread in Bantu, and 
may involve locatives, e.g. locative inversion, but also other constituents, such 
as patient or instrument inversion (Marten & van der Wal 2014). In Fwe, the only 
attested inversion construction is locative inversion. 

Locative inversion in Fwe is illustrated in (24). In the basic construction in 
(23), the grammatical subject rüküngwé ‘snake’ is also the logical subject. In the 
locative inversion construction in (24), the noun phrase mwinjáó 'in the house' 
is the grammatical subject, and the logical subject rùkúngwè ‘snake’ is expressed 
postverbally. 
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(23) rùkúngwè nakabiri mwínjôò 
Ø-rukúngwe na-kabír-i mú-e-N-júo 
NPj4-snake SM ,.PST-enter-NPST.PFV NP1g-AUG-NPo-house 
"The/a snake entered the house: 


(24) mwinjáó mwakabiri rukingwé 
mu-e-N-júo mu-a-kabir-i Ø-rukúngwe 
NP g-AUG-NP9-house SMjg-PST-enter-NPST.PFV NP1a-snake 
‘A snake entered the house. (NF_Elic17) 


In locative inversion, the locative subject triggers subject marking on the verb; 
in (24), the subject marker on the verb is that of class 18, agreeing with the loca- 
tive noun phrase mwinjáó ‘in the house’, which is marked with a nominal prefix 
of class 18. The pre-verbal locative constituent may not be cross-referenced on 
the verb with a locative clitic, as shown by the ungrammaticality of (25). 


(25)  ”mùnjúò mwakabirimo mùsâ 
mu-N-jüo mu-a-kabír-i-mo mu-sá 
NP g-NP9-house SMjg-PST-enter-PST=LOCjg NP¡-thief 
Intended: ‘Into the house entered a thief? (NF_Elic17) 


As is typical for Bantu languages, there is no prosodic boundary between the 
verb and the post-verbal constituent in locative inversion constructions. This is 
seen in the locative inversion construction in (26), where the verb kwahuri does 
not undergo high tone retraction, showing that there is no prosodic boundary 
between the verb and the post-verbal constituent, and both are phrased together. 


(26) kùmùnzì kwahuri babara 
ku-mu-nzi ku-a-hur-i ba-bara 
NP47-NP3-village SM,7-PST-arrive-NPST.PFV NP5-Visitor 
“Some visitors arrived in the village’ (NF Elic17) 


Locative inversion focuses the post-verbal constituent, and presents the pre- 
verbal locative constituent as discourse-old. This is illustrated in (27), where 
the location “this courtyard' is discourse-old, and the post-verbal constituent, 'a 
snake’, is new information. Note that in this locative inversion construction, the 
pre-verbal locative constituent is left out, as it is made clear by context, but the 
use of locative subject morphology still identifies it as locative inversion. 
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` NA ZÌ A! NMLALALO LA ^ ` 
(27) _ mùbwènè èrí rapa mwakabiri rùkũngwè 


mu-bwene e-ri Q-rapá mu-a-kabír-i 

SMop[ -S€E.STAT AUG-DEM.Is NP5-courtyard sMjg-PST-enter-NPST.PFV 
Ø-rukúngwe 

NPqa-snake 


‘Do you see this courtyard? A snake entered in it. (NF_Elic17) 


As the post-verbal constituent is discourse-new, it cannot be combined with 
an anaphoric demonstrative, as shown by the ungrammaticality of (28). 


(28) “mwirapa mwakabiri òzyó rùkúngwè 
mu-e-Ø-rapá mu-a-kabir-i O-ZzyÓ 
NP48-AUG-NPs-courtyard sMjg-PST-enter-NPST.PFV AUG-DEM.IIlj 
Ø-rukúngwe 
NPqa-snake 
Int.: ‘This (aforementioned) snake entered into the courtyard? (NF_Elic17) 


Locative inversion may also be interpreted as thetic focus, e.g. all the informa- 
tion is presented as new, as in (29), repeated from (26), which invites questions 
about who these visitors are, and what they want, e.g. the information is pre- 
sented as all new. 


(29) kümünzi kwahuri babara 
ku-mu-nzi ku-a-hur-i ba-bara 
NP 17-NP3-village SMi7-PST-arrive-NPST.PFV NP5-Visitor 
‘Some visitors arrived in the village? (NF_Elic17) 


13.5 Dependent clauses 


This section discusses types of dependent clauses that are used in Fwe. Relative 
clauses are dependent clauses that modify one of the constituents in the main 
clause; these are discussed in §13.5.1. There are various other ways of creating 
a dependent clause, mostly introduced by a specific free morpheme; these are 
discussed in §13.5.2. 


13.5.1 Relative clauses 


A relative clause is syntactically embedded in the matrix clause, and describes 
one of the arguments of the matrix clause. The main clause contains an an- 
tecedent, the noun that the relative clause modifies. 
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A relative clause differs from a main clause in four respects: the verb is always 
the first element of the relative clause; the verb has a special form; the relative 
clause is optionally headed by a demonstrative functioning as a relativizer; and 
the antecedent noun optionally undergoes tonal changes. 

The verb of a relative clause has a different tonal pattern than the verb of the 
same TAM construction in a main clause. For the present, near past imperfective, 
stative, and perfective subjunctive, the use of a high tone on the subject marker 
(melodic tone 2) changes a main clause verb into a relative clause verb, as in 


(30-33). 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 
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a. 


gp 


m 


mùrìrò ùtùmbúkà 

mu-riro u-tuggmbuk-á 

NP3-fire sM3-burn-rv 

"The fire burns? 

mùrìró òwò útùmbúkà 

mu-riró o-o ú-tunmbuk-á 
NP3-fire AUG-DEM.III3 SM3.REL-burn-Fv 
“the fire that burns’ 

banjovu bàkùjwêngà 

ba-njovu ba-aku-jwéng-a 
NPa-elephant SM5-NPST.IPFV-shout-Fv 
“The elephants were shouting. 
bànjóvü bákùjwêngà 

ba-njovu bá-aku-jwéng-a 
NPa-elephant SM9.REL-NPST.IPFV-shout-Fv 
‘the elephants who were shouting’ 
ènyàmà ibórété 

e-nyama i-bor-éte 

AUG-meat SMg-rot-STAT 

"The meat is rotten? 

ènyàm' êyò iborété 

e-nyamá e-yo i-bor-éte 
AUG-meat AUG-DEM.III9 SM9.REL-TOt-STAT 


“meat that is rotten’ 


13.5 Dependent clauses 


(33) a. àbàntù bàhùpúrè 


a-ba-ntu ba-hupur-é 
AUG-NPa-person sMa-think-PEV.SBJV 
‘People should think. 

b. abantw’ ábò báhùpúrè 
a-ba-ntu a-bo ba-hupur-é 


AUG-NP5-person AUG-DEM.III2 SM2.REL-think-PFV.SBJV 
“people who should think’ (NF Elic17) 


The remote past perfective (RPP) uses melodic tone 2 in its main clause form, 
which is maintained in the relative clause form. In addition, the relative clause 
form of the RPP makes use of melodic tone 4 (the loss of underlying tones), which 
is not seen in the main clause form of the RPP (see also §8.3.2 on the remote past 
perfective). The tonal differences between main and relative clause forms of the 
RPP are illustrated in (34). 


(34) a. nindádàmà 
ni-ndi-a-dam-a 
REM-SM1SG-PST-beat-FV 
‘T beat? 
b. òmùntú zyò nindá'dámà 
o-mu-ntú zyo ni-ndi-a-dam-a 
AUG-NP1-person DEM.III; REM-SMjsG-PST-beat-FV «REL» 
“the person that I beat’ (NF. Elic17) 


The remote past imperfective has a high tone on the subject marker in the 
main clause, as in (35). When used in a relative clause, as in (36), this high tone 
is retained and the verb does not undergo any tonal changes. 


(35) kàndí'shákà 
ka-ndí-shak-á 
PST.IPFV-SM4sG-Want-FV 
‘T used to like/want: 


(36) cintw' icò kàndí'shákà 
ci-ntü e-co ka-ndí-shak-á 
NP;-thing AUG-DEM.III; PST.IPFV-SMisg-Want-FV 
‘the thing that I used to like/want’ (NF. Elic17) 
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In the relative clause form ofthe near past perfective, a high tone on the subject 
marker also appears to play a role, but some variation is observed that can so far 
not be explained. There are cases where the relative near past perfective has a 
high tone on the subject marker, as in (37), or where the high tone is absent and 
the relative clause form is identical to the main clause form, as in (38). More 
data are needed to study the tonal behavior of the near past perfective in relative 
clauses, and what, if anything, conditions the use of the high tone on the subject 
marker. 


(37) a. bànjóvü bànàjwéngi 
ba-njovu ba-na-jwéng-i 
NPa-elephant sM5-PsT-shout-NPST.PFV 
"The elephants shouted’ 
b. bànjóvü bánàjwéngi 
ba-njovu bá-na-jwéng-i 
NPa-elephant SM9.REL-PST-shout-NPST.PFV 
‘the elephants who shouted’ 


(38) a. ècìntù cahikiwa 
e-ci-ntu ci-a-hik-iw-a 
AUG-NP;-thing SM;-PST-cook-PASS-FV 
“The thing is cooked’ 
b. ècìntú cò cahikiwa 
e-ci-ntú co ci-a-hík-iw-a 
AUG-NP;-thing DEM.HI; SM7-PST-COOk-PASS-FV 
‘the thing that is cooked’ 


Future constructions cannot be used in relative clauses. Various strategies ex- 
ist to express future temporal reference in a relative clause. A subjunctive verb 
can be used; either marked with a remoteness prefix na-/ne- to express a remote 
future, as in (39), or preceded by the subordinator saké, as in (40), or both, as 
in (41). The present construction can also be used to express future reference in 
relative clauses, as in (42); as discussed in §8.2, the present construction can have 
a futurate use in main clauses was well. 


(39) ènòmbé zò nèndfúrè 
e-N-nombé zo ne-ndi-ur-é 
AUG-NP19-COW DEM.IIIjq REM-SMjsG.REL-buy-PFV.SBJV 
‘the cattle that I will buy’ (NF_Elic17) 
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(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


13.5 Dependent clauses 


ècò shàké 'cipangaharé hânù 

e-co shaké cí-pang-ahar-é hánu 
AUG-DEM.III; when SM7-do-NEUT-PFV.SBJV DEM 
“That which will happen now... (NF Narr17) 


cimunya écintü écó sàké nókàwânè kwàzyümünyà 

cí-munya e-ci-ntu e-co saké 

PP;-other AUG-NP;-thing AUG-DEM.II; when 

na-ó-ka-wán-e kwa-zyú-munya 
REM-SM2sG-DIST-fnd-PFV.SBJV NPj7-PP,-other 

“The other thing that you will get from the other one... (NF_Song17) 
òzyw' asèbèza zyônà 

o-zyu a-sebez-a zyóna 

AUG-DEM.III; SM4.REL-WOrk-FV tomorrow 


“the one who will work tomorrow... (NF Elic15) 


Table 13.1 gives an overview of the changes that affect relative clause verbs in 
different TAM constructions. 


Table 13.1: Tonal patterns of relative clause verbs 


Inflection Relative clause form 

Present high tone on the subject marker 

Subjunctive high tone on the subject marker 

Stative high tone on the subject marker 

Remote Past Perfective high tone on the subject marker + different 
melodic tone 

Near Past Perfective optional (?) high tone on the subject marker 

Remote Past Imperfective high tone on the subject marker 

Near Past Imperfective high tone on the subject marker 


Near Future - 


Remote Future - 


Relative clauses are also distinguished from main clauses in the position of 
the verb. In a relative clause, the verb is always the first constituent. Any other 
constituent that appears in the relative clause appears after the verb, regardless 
of its syntactic or pragmatic properties. This distinguishes relative clauses from 
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main clauses, where information structure influences word order, and where, in 
pragmatically neutral contexts, the subject precedes the verb (see 813.1). This 
is illustrated in (43), where the relative clause contains both a nominal subject, 
káshürwé ‘the rabbit’, and a nominal object, òzyu mükázàná ‘this girl’; both con- 
stituents occur after the relative clause verb. 


(43) mbóbüryàhó nàáshèshá kàshùrwè òzyú mükázànà 
mbó-bu-ryahó na-á-shesh-á ka-shurwe 
COP.DEF44-NP,4-like that psT-sM,-PST-marry-FV<REL> NP45-rabbit 
o-zyu mu-kazana 
AUG-DEM.I4 NP¡-girl 
“That is how the rabbit married this girl? (NF. Narr15) 


Relative clauses may be headed by a demonstrative that functions as a rela- 
tivizer. With subject relatives, where the antecedent is the subject of the relative 
clause, the demonstrative as a relativizer is optional. This is illustrated in (44-45), 
where the demonstrative abo can be used, as in (44), or left out, as in (45). 


(44) bànjòvw' abò bajwènga 
ba-njovu a-bo ba-jwéng-a 
NPa-elephant AUG-DEM.II¿ SM2.REL-shout-Fv 
"The elephants who shout..- 

(45) bànjòvù bájwêngà 
ba-njovu ba-jwéng-a 
NPa-elephant sMa.REL-shout-EV 
"The elephants who shout..? (NF_Elic17) 


In object relatives, where the object functions as the antecedent of the relative 
clause, the demonstrative functioning as a relativizer is obligatory, as in (46), and 
leaving out the demonstrative is ungrammatical, as in (47). 


(46) bàntw' abò ndibwènè 
ba-ntu a-bo ndí-bwegne 
NP2-person AUG-DEM.III? SM4sG.REL-See.STAT 
“The people that I see... 

(47) *bàntü ndibwènè 
ba-ntu ndi-bweyne 
NP3-person SMjsG.REL-see.STAT 
Intended: “The people that I see...” (NF_Elic17) 
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When the antecedent is a locative, a demonstrative functioning as a relativizer 
is obligatory, as in (48), which uses the class 17 demonstrative oko as a relativizer. 
Cross-referencing the locative antecedent on the relative clause verb through the 
use of a locative clitic, is not possible, as in (49). 


(48) kùmùnzí oko ndíyà kwamakanga 
ku-mu-nzi o-ko ndi-i-a Ø-kwá-makánga 
NP47-NP3-village AUG-DEM.IIIj; SM1sG.REL-EgO-FV COP-NP47-Makanga 
"The village that I go to is Makanga. 


(49) "kümünzí òkò ndíyàkó kwamakanga 
ku-mu-nzí o-ko ndí-i-a-ko 
NP47-NP3-village AUG-DEM.IIIj; SM1sG.REL-EO-FV=LOCI1; 
Ø-kwá-makánga 
COP-NP¡;-Makanga 
Intended: “The village that I go to is Makanga’ 


The demonstratives of the locative classes are also used with non-locative an- 
tecedents which only have a locative use in the relative clause, as in (50): the 
antecedent musébézi ‘a job’ is not locative, but has a locative use in the following 
relative clause, which is headed by the class 17 demonstrative oko. 


(50) kùbònàhárá yé òkwési müsébézi oko kòshaki nòkùàmbà nàbàntù 
ku-bon-ahar-á yé o-kwesi  mu-sebézio-ko 
INF-see-NEUT-FV that sM5sG;-have NP3-job | AUG-DEM.III47 
ka-o-shak-í no-ku-amb-a . na-ba-ntu 
NEG-SMasG-Wanft-NEG COM=INF-talk-FV COM=NP5-person 
‘It seems you have a job where you don't want to talk to people. 
(NF Narr15) 


In cleft constructions, the demonstrative is never used as a relativizer, even 
when the antecedent, which is the clefted element, has the role of object (see 
also 13.6 on cleft constructions), as in (51). 


(51) mbàntù ndí'dámà 
N-ba-ntu ndi-dam-a 
COP-NP2-person SM415G.REL-beat-FV 
‘It’s people that I beat” (NF. Elic15) 
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Of the four demonstrative series used in Fwe (see §4.3.2), most can be used as 
relativizer. In Namibian Fwe, a series III demonstrative is always used. In Zam- 
bian Fwe, a series I demonstrative is preferred, but other demonstratives are also 
allowed, as illustrated in (52). 


(52) àkàfùró aka / akano / akò /akèna ndíbèrèkìsâ 
a-ka-furó a-ka / a-kano / a-ko / a-kena 
AUG-NP4 knife AUG-DEM.I1a /AUG-DEM.II1? /AUG-DEM.III4? /AUG-DEM.IV12 
ndí-berek-is-á 
SM1SG.REL-WOrk-CAUS-FV 
"The knife that I am using... (ZF_Elic13) 


As discussed in §4.3.2, the tonal realization of demonstratives varies depend- 
ing on their syntactic function. When used as a relativizer, the demonstrative 
does not have a high tone on the demonstrative stem. The demonstrative does, 
however, have an underlying high tone on the augment which attaches to the 
last syllable of the preceding word, namely the antecedent. This is illustrated in 
(53) with the noun banjovu ‘elephants’, which is realized without high tones in 
isolation, but is assigned a final high tone when followed by the demonstrative 
functioning as a relativizer. 


(53) bànjóvü abò bánünité 
ba-njovu a-bo bá-nun-íte 
NP5-elephant AUG-DEM.II¿ SM2.REL-become fat-sTAT 
‘Elephants who are fat... (NF Elic17) 


This high tone only occurs on the antecedent noun when a demonstrative used 
asrelativizer is present. When the demonstrative is absent, as it may be in subject 
relatives, no high tone is assigned to the last syllable of the antecedent, as in (54). 


(54) bànjòvù bánünité 
ba-njovu bá-nun-íte 
NPa-elephant sM;.REL-become fat-sTAT 
‘Elephants who are fat.." (NF Elic17) 


The high tone of the demonstrative's augment does appear, however, when 
the vowel of the augment is not realized. This is illustrated in (55), where the 
demonstrative zyo lacks the augment o-, but still assigns a high tone to the an- 
tecedent ònjòvu ‘elephant’. 
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(55) ónjóvü zyò ndibwènè 
o-Ø-njovú ZyO ndí-bwegne 
AUG-NP1a-elephant DEM.III; SM1sG.REL-Se€.STAT 
"The elephant that I see... (NF_Elic17) 


The behavior of the augment on demonstratives in relative clauses is similar 
to the behavior of augments in other contexts, where the tonal and segmental 
form of the augment are also separated and one may occur without the other 
(see §4.1.2). 

All the previous examples contain relative clauses with an overt antecedent. 
Fwe also allows headless relative clauses, where the antecedent is a demonstra- 
tive that functions as both antecedent and relativizer, as in (56). 


(56) òzyw' azizyi: òzyw' ázìshúwirè òzyw' azibwènè 
o-zyu Á-ZIH-ZVLH o-zyu á-zig-shug-íre 
AUG-DEM.I, SM4.REL-OMg-know.sTAT AUG-DEM.I, SM1.REL-OMa-hear-STAT 
o-zyu a-zip-bwepne 
AUG-DEM.I, SM;.REL-OMg-See.STAT 
“The one who knows them, the one who hears them, the one who sees 
them: (NF. Song17) 


Headless relative clauses introduced by a class 16 demonstrative, aha, express 
a temporal clause, translated as ‘when’, as in (57-58). Noun class 16 is primarily a 
locative class, but is also used for expressing location in time rather than in space, 
as discussed in §4.1.5. Fwe also has various other ways of expressing temporal 
clauses, which are discussed in §13.5.2. 


(57) aha bakè:zya kùkúw' òbwâtò 
a-ha bá-ké:zy-a ku-kú-a  o-bu-áto 
AUG-DEM.I46 SM2.REL-COME-FV INF-call-Fv AUG-NP44-canoe 
"When they came to call the canoe..' (NF. Narr15) 
(58) àhà kàndírwárà nàndákàtà 
a-ha ka-ndí-rwár-a na-ndí-a-kat-a 
AUG-DEM.I4g PST.IPFV-SM4sG-be sick-FV PST-SMisG-PsST-become thin-Fv 
“When I was sick, I was very thin’ (ZF Elic14) 
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Table 13.2: Markers of dependent clauses 


kütí / kütéyé / iyé - complement ‘that’ 
- quotative ‘that’ 
- purpose '(so) that’ 
- conditional ‘if’ 


háibà - conditional 
shaké - conditional ‘if’ 
- temporal ‘when’ 
nari - counterfactual ‘if, if not for’ 
shi- - conditional ‘if’ 


13.5.2 Other types of dependent clauses 


There are various other types of dependent clauses, marked by a free morpheme, 
or by a verbal affix. Table 13.2 gives an overview of the different dependent clause 
markers. 

The free morpheme kuti / kütéyé / iyé ‘that, so that, if? is realized as kuti in 
Zambian Fwe, as iyé in Namibian Fwe, and kütéyé can be used in both varieties. 
The forms kütí and kütéyé are contractions of the verb kütá 'to say', with the 
complementizer iyé ‘that’. 

The forms kuti / kütéyé / ìyé can introduce various types of dependent 
clauses. It can be used to introduce a complement clause, as in (59), where iyé 
marks a complement clause that functions as the object of the main clause verb 
shòshùwírè ‘you hear’. A complement clause marked by kuti is illustrated in (60), 
and a complement clause introduced by kütéye in (61). 


` n ` ` LON ON A ` so za Z ` z † z . 
(59) kapa shòshuwirè iyé shàkwèsí ómükwàmé 'kwimbari 


kapa sha-o-shug-íre iyé  sha-a-kwesí o-mü-kwamé 
Or INC-SMosg-hear-sTAT COMP INC-SM¡-have AUG-NP,-man 
kü-e-N-bari 


NP47-AUG-NPs-side 

‘Or you hear that she now has a man on the side’ (ZF_ Conv13) 
(60) mbaboné kuti cipépà bùryó cìbámùdàrà 

mbo-á-bogn-é kuti Q-ci-pepa bu-ryó 

NEAR.FUT-SM;-see-PFV.SBJV COMP COP-NP;-paper NP 4-only 

ci-bá-mu-dara 

PP;-NPa-NP¡-old_ man 

‘She will see that it is just a paper of her husband’ (ZF_Conv13) 
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(61) ndiké:zyà kütóndà kùtêyè ndùngwè 
ndi-kézy-a ^ ku-tónd-a kutèye ndu-Ø-ngwe 
SM4sG-come-FV INF-see-FV COMP COPj4-NP44-leopard 
‘I came and saw that it is a leopard’ (ZF_Narr14) 


Complement clauses are often introduced by a verb of saying in the main 
clause, where the complement clause represents that which is said. This can be 
direct speech, where the complement clause literally quotes what is said, as in 
(62), or indirect speech, where the complement clause paraphrases what is said 
from the perspective of the speaker, as in (63). 


(62) rùkúngwè àké:zyà kùmùtóròkèrà ìyé mùyé nzángù ndiküfwírà ènshê: 
Ø-rukúngwe a-ké:zy-a  ku-mu-tórok-er-a iyé 
NPqa-snake  SM¡-come-EV INF-OM,-explain-APPL-FV COMP 
mu-énz-angú ndi-ku-fw-ir-a e-nshé: 
NP4-friend-POSS45G SMjgG-OM25G-die-APPL-FV AUG-pity 
‘Snake came to tell him: my friend, I feel pity for you. (NF_Narr17) 


(63) nàndisámwini ìyé ndáküménékàngà 
na-ndi-súmwin-i iyé  ndi-áku-mének-ang-a 
SM1.PST-OM1sg-tell-NPST.PEV COMP SMi6G-SBJV.IPFV-wake early-HAB-FV 
‘S/he told me that I should regularly wake up early. (NF_Elic17) 


iyé can also be used as a quotative without an overt speech verb in the main 
clause, as in (64-65), where the quotative ìyé is directly followed by the quoted 
speech. 


(64) òmbwá 'áküshwáhürà iyé hmm òzyú mùntù kàndíhi èci cifühà 
o-mbwá á-ku-shwáhur-a iyé hmm o-zyu mu-ntu 
AUG-dog CON,-INF-give up-FV COMP hmm AUG-DEM.1, NP,-person 
ka-ndí-ha-i e-cí ci-füha 
NEG-SMIsG-BlVe-NEG AUG-DEM.I; NP;-bone 
“The dog then gave up. [He said] that, hmm, this person, he will not give 
me this bone? (NF_Narr17) 


(65) ìyé njinyama njinyama indirwarika 
iyé nj-N-nyama  nji-N-nyama í-ndi-rwanr-ik-á 
COMP COPg-NPo-meat COPo-NPo-meat SMo.REL-OM1sG-be_ sick-IMP.TR-FV 
“[She said] that, it’s meat. It's meat that makes me sick. (NF_Narr17) 
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kütí / kùtêyè / iyé may also introduce a dependent clause with a subjunctive 
verb, that expresses the (intended) goal of the main clause, as in (66-67). 


(66) 


(67) 


ákühá òmòyà kwinwarara iyé àyéndé kózywinà òmùntù 
á-ku-há-a o-mu-oya kú-e-Ø-rwarará iyé 
CON,-INF-give-FV AUG-NP3-soul NP1;-AUG-NPs-CTOW COMP 

a-énd-e kú-o-zywina o-mu-ntu 

SM1-g0-PFV.SBJV NP17-AUG-DEM.IVỊ AUG-NP1-person 

“Then he gave a soul to the crow, so that he can go to that person. 
(NF_Narr17) 


mbùtí nayi'wané èyi shérênì òkùtêyè àyé ndìbòózèrè 

N-bu-tí na-i-wan-é e-Í Ø-sheréni 
COP-NP14-how REM.SM1-OMo-fnd-PEV.SBJV AUG-DEM.Ig NPo-money 
okutéye a-y-é ndi-boóz-er-e 

COMP SM1-EO-PEV.SBJV OMjsG-return-APPL-PFV.SBJV 

‘How will he get this money, so that he brings it back to me?’ 

(ZF Convi13) 


kuti / kùtêyè / iyé may also introduce a dependent clause that functions as a 


conditional, as in (68-69). 


(68) 


(69) 


müzyi: òmfúmù kùtèè akwèsi bana bèná bana bàsépáhárá 'cáhà 

mu-zyi: o-@-mfúmu kuteyea-kwesí ba-ána bena 
SMapL-know.STAT AUG-NP4,-chief COMP SM¡-have NPa-child DEM.IV9 
ba-ána ba-sep-ahar-á cáha 

NPa-child sMa-trust-NEUT-FV very 

“You know, a chief, if he has children, those children are highly respected’ 
(NF_Narr15) 


èswé tùbá kwámè òkùtêyè tùshúwé bùryáhò ryètú èfùfá rihitirizè 
eswé  tu-bá-kwamé o-kutéye tu-shun-é bu-ryahó 
PERSIpI, APP1pI-NPa-man AUG-COMP SMjpy -hear-PFV.SBJV NP44-like that 
ri-etú e-@-fufa ri-higt-íriz-e 

PP5-POSS,p[, AUG-NP5-jealousy SM5-pass-INT.CAUS-PFV.SBJV 

‘Us men, if we hear like that, our jealousy is very big? (ZF Conv13) 


The free morpheme háibà ‘if, when’ can be used to introduce a conditional 


clause (‘if..”), as in (70-71), or a temporal clause (‘when...), as in (72). 
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(70) háibà mbwashòk' ómvôrà kàndìyêndì 
háiba mbo-á-shonk-é o-Ø-mvúra ka-ndi-énd-i 
if NEAR.FUT-SMja-Tain-PFV.SBJV AUG-NP44-rain NEG-SM1sG-EO-NEG 
‘Tf it rains, I will not go. (NF Elic15) 


(71) háibà ènyázì yàkàkùnórèrì nord 


háiba e-N-nyázi i-a-ka-ku-rór-er-i 

if AUG-NP9-Mistress SMg-PST-DIST-OM?sG-Write-APPL-NPST.PFV 
Q-goró 

NP5-letter 


‘If your mistress has written you a letter... (ZF Conv13) 


(72) èfoni háibà mbòtrirè òìtábè 
e-@-foni haiba mbo-i-rir-é 
AUG-NPo-phone if = NEAR.FUT-SMo-CTY-PEV.SBJV 
o-ig-tab-é 
SM2sG-OMg-ansWer-PFV.SBJV 
“The phone, when it rings, you must answer it? (NF Elic17) 


háibá is a borrowing from Lozi haiba ‘if’ (Burger 1960: 78). In Fwe, it may occur 
on its own, as in (70-72), or it may combine with the native complementizer kuti 
(and variations thereof), as in (73). 


(73) háibà kùtéyè siànàmání ménji kàzí'yángà kúmìrâkà 
háiba kutéye si-a-na-man-í ma-ínji 
when COMP INC-SMg-PST-finish-NPST.PFV NPg-Water 
ka-zí-ya-áng-a kú-mi-ráka 
PST.IPFV-SMi9-gO-HAB-FV NP47-NP4-kraal 
“When the water is finished, they would go to the kraals. (NF_Narr17) 


The free morpheme shaké “when, if” is used to introduce a dependent clause 
that is either conditional, as in (74-75), or temporal, as in (76-77). The verb in 
the dependent clause is in the subjunctive mood. The morpheme itself is realized 
as shaka in Zambian Fwe, and as either shaké or saké in Namibian Fwe. The 
interchangeability of /s/ and /sh/ is also seen in other grammatical morphemes 
(see $2.2). shaké is derived from the lexical verb shaka ‘want’. 
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(74) òzyú mantò shàká ndìmùshêshè ndimtkwanisa kapa kàndimükwánisi 


o-zyü mu-ntu  shaká ndi-mu-shésh-e 
AUG-DEM.I4 NP,-person if SM4sG-OM,-marry-PFV.SBJV 
ndi-mu-kwan-is-á kapá ka-ndi-mu-kwan-ís-i 


SMIsG-OM¡-Ñf-CAUS-FV Or  _NEG-SM1SG-OM¡-ff-CAUS-FV 


"This person, if I marry her, will I manage her, or will I not manage her?’ 
(ZF Convi13) 
(75) shàké bàké:zyè bàtùbùrè hànó mbobatuciriré 
shaké ba-ké:zy-e ba-tun-bur-é hano 
if SMa-Come-PEV.SBJV SM2-OM4p[ -MiSS-PFV.SBJV DEM.II46 
mbo-bá-tun-cirir-é 
NEAR.FUT-SM2-OM)py -follow-PFV.SBJV 
‘If he comes and does not find us here, he will follow us? (NF_Narr15) 
(76) shàké ndíkàhüré 'kánjüó ndìkàrá:rà bùryô 
shaké ndí-ka-hur-é kú-N-júo 
when SM1sG.REL-DIST-arrive-PFV.SBJV NP1;-NPo-house 
ndi-ka-rá:r-a bu-ryó 
SM1SG-DIST-Sleep-FV NP 4-just 
"When I arrive home, I will just sleep. (NF_Elic17) 
(77) wìná òmùndárè saké mùwânè mùkàcìncìsá ènòmbè 
winá o-mu-ndaré saké mu-wán-e 
DEM.IV3 AUG-NP3-maize when SM5py -find-PFV.SBJV 
mu-ka-cinc-is-a e-N-nombe 
SMop[ -DIST-change-CAUS-FV AUG-NP1g-cattle 
“That maize, when you get it, you exchange for cattle. (ZF Conv13) 


The verbal post-initial prefix shi- marks a dependent clause with a conditional 

interpretation, as in (78-79). This prefix is glossed as ‘conditional’ COND. 

(78) òshìshónj” ónjòvù òkwàtìwâ 
o-shi-shownj-á o-Ø-njovu o-kwat-iw-á 
SMasG-COND-shoot-FV AUG-NP4,-elephant sM¡-catch-PASS-FV 
‘If you shoot an elephant, you will be caught. (NF_Elic15) 

(79) òshìpángà büti tuzwira hábùsò 
o-shi-pang-a bu-ti — tu-zw-ir-a ha-bu-so 
SM5sG-COND-do-Fv NP44-s0 SMipp-COMe€ ouf-APPL-EV NP15 -NPi4- front 
‘If you do like this, we will make a profit? (ZF Conv13) 
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The conditional prefix shi- resembles the post-initial persistive prefix shi-, which 
marks persistive aspect, i.e. a subtype of imperfective aspect that presents an 
event as still ongoing (see §9.4). It is unclear if conditional shi- and persistive shi- 
are two functions of the same morpheme, or accidentally homophonous. Accord- 
ing to Nurse (2008: 148), there are two separate morphemes common in Bantu 
that are a reflex of *ki-; one expressing persistive, and one expressing a situative, 
possibly both with a different tone. Persistive shi- in Fwe is underlyingly high- 
toned, but the underlying tones of conditional shi- cannot be established, because 
it is only ever used with verbs in the present construction, and therefore always 
combines with melodic tone pattern 4, the deletion of underlying tones. It can 
therefore not be established if the low-toned realization of conditional shi- is a 
reflex of an underlyingly toneless morpheme, or the result of the tonal pattern 
imposed by the present construction. 

There are two strategies for marking counterfactuals, a type of conditional 
dependent clause in which the condition is presented as not met. The first is to 
introduce the conditional clause with the marker nárì, while the main clause verb 
is marked with the remoteness prefix na-/ne-/ni-, as in (80-81). 


(80) nari nónditüsi nindàküríhi 
nari nó-ndi-tus-i 
if SM5sg.PST-OMisg-help-NPST.PFV 
ni-ndi-a-ku-rih-i 
REM-SMISG-PST-OMa2sG-DAY-NPST.PEV 
‘If you had helped me [but you did not], I would have paid you: 
(NF Elic17) 


(81) nari nómütüki nánàküküti 
nári nó-mu-tuk-í ná-na-ku-kut-i 
if SM6G.PST-OMj-insult-NPST.PFV REM-SM1.PST-OMasG-CUTS€-NPST.PEV 
‘If you had insulted her/him, s/he would have cursed you. (NF Elic17) 


The remoteness prefix used in a counterfactual is the same remoteness prefix 
used in, for instance, the remote past perfective. When a counterfactual contains 
a remote past perfective verb, the remoteness prefix is stacked onto the prefix 
marking remote past, as in (82). 
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(82) nari nimwáké:zyà zyónà ninimwáké:zyà küshàngànà müyé'nzángü 
nári ni-mú-a-ké:zy-a zyóna ni-ni-mú-a-ké:zy-a 
if PST-SMopr-PST-Come-FV yesterday REM-PST-SM py -PST-come-FV 
ku-shangan-a mu-yénz-angú 
INF-meet-FV NPi-friend-POSS15G 
‘If you had come yesterday [but you did not], you would have met my 
friend? (NF_Elic15) 


The use of the remoteness prefix to mark temporal remoteness as well as coun- 
terfactual meaning can be united in the model developed by Botne & Kershner 
(2008). They conceptualize tense not as a linear timeline, but as a number of sep- 
arate cognitive “worlds” or domains, which can be associated, i.e. close to the 
here and now, or dissociated. The remoteness prefix na-/ne-/ni- in Fwe could be 
analyzed as a marker of the dissociated domain, marking temporal remoteness 
in the case of the remote past perfective or remote future, and marking irrealis 
in the case of the counterfactual. 

Counterfactuals may also contain a conditional clause that lacks a verb, in 
which case they are introduced by the marker shári, as in (83-84). 


(83) shari òmwêzì néküsíhà 
shari o-mu-ézi ne-ku-sih-a 
if | AUG-NP3-moon REM-SM¡;-be_ dark-Fv 
“If not for the moon, it would be dark’ (NF_Elic17) 


(84) ákùbátéyè shárì zyùzyú mwâncè nindá'yéndà néyé ninindámàn' ó'káfwà 
á-ku-bá-téye shári zyu-zyú mu-ánce 
CONj-INF-OM5-Say thatif ^ EMPH,-DEM.I, NP¡-child 
ni-ndí-a-énd-a ne=ye ni-ni-ndí-a-man-á 
REM-SMISG-PST-BO-FV COM-PERS3sG REM-REM-SMisg-PST-finish-Fv 
o-ka-fw-á 
AUG-INF.DIST-die-FV 
‘She told them: if not for this very child, that I went with, I would have 
died there. (NF_Narr15) 


13.6 Cleft constructions 


Cleft constructions are used to mark that a constituent is in focus, meaning that it 
contains new information, not recoverable from the pragmatic context. However, 
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the use of a cleft construction is not obligatory for presenting new information in 
Fwe; information can be new or unrecoverable from the pragmatic context even 
when it is not presented in a cleft construction, as in (85), which answers the 
question ‘what did you buy?’. Although the bicycle is new information and the 
fact that the speaker bought something is old information, no cleft construction 
is used to present the new information. 


(85) nindakatr’ énjinga 
ni-ndi-a-ka-ur-a e-N-jinga 
PST-SMjsG-PST-DIST-buy-Fv AUG-NP9-bicycle 
‘I bought a bicycle? (NF Elic15) 


Even though a focus interpretation is available outside a cleft construction, 
clefts are extremely common in Fwe, especially in Zambian Fwe. A cleft con- 
struction consists of two clauses, a main clause and a relative clause. The main 
clause consists of a copulative prefix and a nominal, and the relative clause, which 
modifies the constituent in the main clause. An example of a cleft construction 
is given in (86), consisting of the clefted element ndinòmbè ‘it’s a cow’ and the 
relative clause ndi'shaka ‘that I want’. 


(86) ndigómbé ndí'shákà 
ndi-N-nombe ndi-shak-a 
COP-NP9-COW SMisG.REL-Want-FV 
[clefted element] [relative clause] 


‘It’s a cow that I want” (NF Elic15) 


The copulative prefix on the clefted element can be the basic or the definite 
copulative prefix (which differs in form according to the noun class, see 85.3 
on the copula), but as clefts are mainly used to present new information, the 
copulative forms expressing definiteness are rarely used. 

The clefted element is always a nominal, but rarely a complex noun phrase. 
If the noun that is clefted is modified by a connective, only the head noun is 
clefted, and the connective modifying it is expressed in the relative clause. This 
is illustrated in (87), where the noun mbóbürótü ‘it is good’ is clefted, and the 
connective bóküshéshà modifying it is expressed in the relative clause modifying 
the clefted element. 
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(87) kono mbóbùrótù ndibwènè bókùshéshà zywin' ákìtùtitè 
konó mbó-bu-rótu ndi-bweyne bu-ó=ku-shésh-a 
but COP.DEF14-NP14-good SM1sG.REL-See.STAT PP44-CON-INF-maITy-FV 
zywina a-kitut-ite 
DEM.IV4 SM¡.REL-be_educated-STAT 
‘But I think that it is good to marry one who is educated’ (Literally: ‘It is 
goodness that I see in marrying an educated one.) (ZF_Conv13) 


Less complex nominal modifiers, such as a possessive or a numeral, are allowed 
in the clefted element, as in (88-89); the clefted element is marked in bold. 


(88) ndiwa ryángù kandikèkéra 
ndi-Ø-wá ri-angú ka-ndi-keyker-a 
COP5-NP5-field PP5-POSSjsG PST.IPFV-SMisg-plough-Fv 
‘It was my field that I was ploughing’ (ZF Elic14) 


(89) njicéci yònké: túkàbírà 
nji-2-céci i-onké tü-kabir-á 
COP9-NP9-church PP5-one SM¡p,.REL-enter-EV 
‘It’s the same church that we go to. (ZF Narr15) 


The clefted element does not need to consist of a full noun, but can also consist 
ofa demonstrative, as in (90), or a personal pronoun, as in (91). 


(90) momo nìbákìtòbòhérà 
N-o-mó ni-bá-kig-togboh-er-á 
COP-AUG-DEM.IIIjg PST-SMa-REFL-console-APPL-FV<REL> 
"That's how they consoled themselves. (ZF Narr15) 


(91) ndíw' ózyâ:kà 
ndi-wé ó-zyá:k-a 
COP-PERSa2sG SM25G-REL-build-Fv 
‘It is you who builds? (NF_Elic15) 


The clefted element is modified by a relative clause, which takes the same 
shape as relative clauses used outside cleft constructions (see §13.5.1), except that 
a demonstrative functioning as a relativizer never occurs in a cleft construction. 

Any kind of constituent can be clefted; examples are given where the clefted 
element is a subject in (92), an object in (93), a locative in (94), an adverb in (95), 
and a temporal adverb in (96). 
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(92) 


(93) 


(94) 


(95) 


(96) 


ndumbwa abboza 

ndu-2-mbwá á-bbonz-á 

COP1a-NP1a-dog SM,.REL-bark-Fv 

‘It’s a dog who barks. (ZF_Elic14) 

hapé ndigambuti ndízyàbèrè 

hapé ndi-Ø-gámbuti ndí-zyabere 

again COP5-NP5-boot SMqsG.REL-W€AT.STAT 
‘Again, it’s boots that I am wearing’ (ZF_Narr13) 
shunt kümünzi ndíyà 

shunu Ø-ku-mu-nzi ndí-y-a 

today COP-NP,7-NP3-Vvillage SMisg.REL-gO-FV 
“Today, it is to home that I go. (ZF_Elic14) 
mbóbùryáhò niyapangaharira 

mbó-bu-ryáho ni-í-a-pang-ahar-ir-á 


13.6 Cleft constructions 


COP.DEF44-NP,4-like that PsST-SM9-PST-do-NEUT-APPL-FV«REL- 


“That is how it happened. (ZF_Narr15) 


ndìshúnù ndatatiki kè:zya kùnù 


ndi-shúnu ndi-a-tatik-i ke:zy-a kunu 
COP-today SMisg-PST-start-NPST.PFV come-Fv DEM.II7 


‘It’s today that I started to come here’ (ZF Elic14) 


Cleft constructions can be embedded into longer sentences, where a constit- 
uent can be moved to the position before the clefted element (see also §13.2 on 
left dislocation). This left-dislocated constituent behaves like other left-dislocated 
constituents in that it functions as a topic, and that it is prosodically marked as 
extraclausal, i.e. it is affected by phrase-final tonal processes such as high tones 
realized as falling, as in the left-dislocated constituent òbiici in (97). 


(97) 


òbô:cì ndìmpùká názàbúpàngà 
o-bú:-ci ndi-N-puká ná-zi-a-bú-pang-a 


AUG-NP44-honey coP-NP(9-bee PST-SMjg-PST-OM,4-make-FV<REL> 


"Honey, it's bees who make it. (ZF. Elic14) 


Cleft constructions are used to mark focus on the clefted element, as in (98), 
which answers the question ‘when did you become ill?’. The speaker becoming 
ill is old information, but the time at which this happens is not. To mark this as 
new information, the speaker uses a cleft construction. 
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(98) ndìzyónà nàndárwârà 
ndi-zyóna na-ndí-a-rwár-a 
COP-yesterday PST-SMisg-PST-become sick-FV<REL> 
‘It was yesterday that I became sick. (ZF_Elic14) 


Cleft constructions are not only used to mark information as new, but also to 
mark information as contradicting the beliefs of the hearer (or rather, the beliefs 
that the speaker assumes the hearer has), called 'counter-presuppositional focus’ 
by Dik (1997: 332). This is illustrated in (99), which contains direct speech taken 
from a narrative in which a girl becomes angry at a rabbit who is weeding in her 
field, pulling out crops instead of weeds. The girl corrects the rabbit by explaining 
that it is not maize that people usually weed, but grass, using a cleft construction. 


(99) ndìsózú bárìmângà 
ndi-Ø-sozú bá-rim-áng-a 
COP5-NP5-grass SM5.REL-Weed-HAB-FV 
‘It’s grass that people usually weed? (NF_Narr15) 


Another example where a cleft construction marks counter-presuppositional 
focus is given in (100), from a conversation between two sisters which is part of 
a narrative. Previously, the older sister did not believe her younger sister; now 
that the younger sister has provided proof, the older sister concedes that she was 
in fact right. 


(100) njíníti wáküàmbà 
nji-N-niti ó-aku-amb-a 
COP9-NPo-truth SM5sG.REL-NPST.IPFV-speak-rv 
‘It’s the truth that you were speaking’ (NE_Narr15) 


Another type of focus for which cleft constructions are used is exclusive or 
restrictive focus; the speaker uses a cleft construction to indicate that only the 
referent in focus, and no other, is meant, combined with the adverb buryo ‘only’, 
as in (101). 


(101) mabéré bùryò ndíbyârà 
N-ma-beré bu-ryo  ndí-byár-a 
COP-NP¢-millet NP,4-only SMisg.REL-plant-Fv 
‘It’s only millet that I plant? (ZF Elic14) 
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Cleft constructions can also mark thetic focus, where all the information is 
new and therefore the entire utterance is in focus, and not just one constituent. 
Though only one element (either the subject or the object) is clefted, the entire 
construction is interpreted as being in focus. This is illustrated in (102); the con- 
text for this utterance is that a noise was heard, and the speaker was asked what 
happened. Neither the breaking nor the fact that it was a cup that broke are 
known to the hearer, yet only the cup is marked as the clefted element, and the 
verb expressing the breaking, though equally focal, is expressed in the relative 
clause. 


(102) njìnkómókí yàpwàcüki 
nji-N-komoki i-a-pwacúk-i 
COPg-NPo-Cup SMo-PST-break-NPST.PEV 
“A cup broke. (NF Elic15) 


Another example of thetic focus using a cleft is given in (103). In this context, 
the speaker was asked if his wife is at home. Although the hearer does not know 
that the wife is fetching something, nor what she is fetching, only the constituent 
ménji ‘water’ is expressed as the clefted element, and the verb bá £ékà ‘she fetches’ 
is expressed in the relative clause. 


(103) tàbénáhó ménji bá'tékà 
ta-ba-ina-hó N-ma-ínji bá-tegk-á 
NEG-SMa-be=LOC1¿ COP-NPg-water SMa.REL-fetch-FV 
“She`s not here, she’s fetching water’ (ZF_Elic14) 


In order to focus a verb, a fronted-infinitive construction (FIC) is used, which 
is essentially a cleft construction in which the inflected verb is copied as an in- 
finitive and clefted. The infinitive form which forms the clefted element is an 
infinitive, which behaves like a noun of class 15. As the infinitive functions as a 
clefted element, it is marked with a copulative prefix, which is realized as zero 
before a voiceless consonant (see §5.3 on the form of copulatives), as in (104). The 
copula also has a form which is used on definite constituents, and for class 15, 
this form of the copula is (n)kó-. This definite copula can also be used to mark 
the infinitive in a FIC, as in (105). 


(104) kùshèkà bá'shékà 


Ø-ku-shek-a bá-shek-á 
COP-NP¡z-laugh-EV SMa.REL-laugh-EV 
"They laugh: 
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(105) kókùmànà ndí'mánà 
kó-ku-man-a ndí-man-á 
COP.DEF-NP45-finish-FV SM1sG.REL-finish-EV 
‘I just finished: (ZF Elic14) 


The FIC is also used to mark progressive aspect. This use, as well as other 
formal aspects of the construction, are discussed in §9.1.1. The focus use of the 
FIC is illustrated in (106), in which the speaker warns someone not to drink the 
tea yet, as it is still cooling down. 


(106) ènti: kùhórà fhórà 
e-N-ti: ku-hór-a  í-hogr-á 
AUG-NPo-tea INF-COOl-FV sMg.REL-cool-Fv 
“The tea is cooling down: (ZF_Elic14) 


Another example of the use of the FIC to express focus on the verb is given in 
(107), which is the answer to the question “what did you do today?". 


(107) kükékérà kandikèkéra 
ku-kéker-a ka-ndi-keyker-a 
INF-plough-rv PST.IPFV-SMisg-plough-rv 
‘I was ploughing’ (ZF_Elic14) 


In many cases where the FIC marks verb focus, the verb is also interpretable as 
progressive. There are, however, examples of the fronted-infinitive construction 
where the verb is in focus, but not progressive. This is the case in (108), where 
the inflected verb of the FIC is in the near past perfective, which is incompatible 
with a progressive interpretation (see §8.3.1 on the near past perfective). This 
sentence is uttered in a context where an injured child is brought to the clinic, 
and the clinic personnel asks how the injury came about. 


(108) ómwáncé kùgwà nagwi 
o-mu-ánce  ku-gw-a na-gw-i 
AUG-NP¡-child INF-fall-FV SMj.PST-fall-NPST.PFV 
“The child has fallen down. (ZF Elic14) 


The use of the FIC differs between Namibian and Zambian Fwe. In Zambian 
Fwe, a simple present verb may not occur on its own, as in (109), but only in a 
FIC, as in (110). 
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(109) *ndishéka 
ndi-shek-a 
SMisc-laugh-rv 
Intended: 'I am laughing/I laugh’ 


(110) kùshèkà ndíshékà 
ku-shek-a ndí-shek-á 
INF-live-FV SM1sg.REL-laugh-EV 
‘Tam laughing/I laugh: (ZF_Elic14) 


A verb may occur without the FIC if it is combined with an object, an adverb 
or a subject, though in the latter case the use of the FIC is still preferred. In 
Namibian Fwe, however, an inflected verb is allowed outside the FIC, even if no 
other constituent is present. The use of the FIC in Zambian Fwe whenever the 
verb is the only element in the sentence is related to the focal meaning of the 
FIC; when no other constituent is present, focus must be marked on the verb. 

Cleft constructions are also used in questions, where the question word func- 
tions as the clefted element. This is illustrated with the question words ni ‘who’, 
nji ‘what’, kwi ‘where’, and bu-ti ‘how’ in (111-114). 


(111) ndìní naanank’ òndôngò 
ndi-ní ná-a-nánk-a o-Ø-ndóngo 
cop-who SM1-PST-peel-FV<REL> AUG-NP1a-groundnut 
‘Who has peeled the groundnuts?’ (ZF_Elic14) 


(112) cinjí báténdà 
Q-ci-njí bá-ténd-a 
COP-NP;-what sM3.REL-do-Fv 
"What are they doing?' 


(113) nkókwí múyà 
N-kokwi mú-y-a 
COP-where SMapI-EO-FV 
"Where are you going?’ (NF_Elic15) 


(114) mbùtí mwàbô:kì 
N-bu-ti mu-a-bú:k-i 
COP-NP,4-how SMop[ -PST-Wake-NPST.PFV 


“How did you wake up?’ (morning greeting) 
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Appendix A: A man who does not like 
dogs 


This appendix contains a story told in Fwe by Mr. Charles Kendwa, a native 
speaker of Fwe who hails from Makanga, Namibia. 


mbondimikandékéré ékandé 

mbo-ndi-miy-kandek-er-é e-@-kande 
NEAR.EUT-SM1sG-OMap,-tell-APPL-PEV.SBJV AUG-NP5-story 
‘I will tell you a story: 


òrùtángù rwángü rwa'bakwamé bòbirè 
ru-tangu ru-angú rü-a-bá-kwamé ba-o=biré 
NP41-Sstory PP41-POSS15G PP41j;-CON-NP5-man PP5-CON-twO 


‘My story, about two men: 


àbó bákwàmé bóbíré kàbári bàntà nòmùshêrè 

a-bó bá-kwamé ba-o-biré ka-bá-ri ba-ntu 
AUG-DEM.II2 NP5-man PPạ-CON=tWO PST.IPFV-SM2-be NPa-person 
no=mu-shére 

COM=NP,-friend 


“These two men were friends. 


banahari òzyú zyúmùnyà kámüníté ómbwà 

ba-na-har-i o-zyu zyú-munya ka-á-mun-íte 

SM -PST-live-NPST.PFV AUG-DEM.I; PP,-Other  PST.IPFV.SMj-OWN-STAT 
o-Q-mbwa 

AUG-NPqa-dog 

‘They lived. One of them had a dog’ 


òzyù zyúmùnyà kari ka'shaka bámbwà 

o-zyu zyú munya kari  ka-á-shak-á ba-mbwá 
AUG-DEM.I, PPy-other NEG-be PST.IPEV.SM¡-like-FV NP2-dog 
‘The other one did not like dogs’ 


A Aman who does not like dogs 


mbóbùryáhò kàbáhàrá múmùnzì mimo bànàhârì bànàhârì 

mbó-bu-ryáho ka-bá-hanr-á mú-mu-nzi mú-mo 
COP.DEF44-NPy4-like.that PST.IPFV-SM5-live-FV NP48-NP3-Village EMPH-DEM.IIl8 
ba-na-har-i ba-na-har-i 

SM2-PST-live-NPST.PFV SM2-PST-live-NPST.PFV 

‘Like that, they were living in that village. In there, they lived, they lived: 


kókùwànìsìkà òkùtêyè bókühind' ómüsípiri iyé bakapoté kücibàkà címünyà 

kó-ku-wan-isik-a okutéye ba-ó-ku-hind-á o-mu-sipíri iyé 

COP,5-INF-find-NEUT-FV that PP2-CON=INF-take-EV AUG-NP3-journey that 
ba-ka-pot-é kü-ci-baka cí-munya 

SMa-DIST-VISIf-PFV.SBJV NPj7-NP7-place PP;-other 


‘It came to pass that they took a journey to visit another place’ 


banahindi òwó mùsípirì bànànánôkì munjira múmò néra tüyéndé 
ba-na-hínd-i O-WÓ mu-sipiri ba-na-nanúk-i 
SMa-PST-take-NPST.PFV AUG-DEM.III3 NP3-journey SMa-PST-Ïeave-NPST.PFV 
mu-N-jira mu-mo nera tu-énd-e 

NPg-NP9-way EMPH-DEM.IIIs then SM¡pI,-BO-PFV.SBJV 

"They took that journey. They left on their way: "Let's go!" 


nibáhindà nèzíryó 'zábó zó'kábüryà èmpùmpò 

ni-bá-a-hind-a ne-zi-ryó zi-a-bó zi-ó=kabú-ry-a 
REM-SMa-PST-take-FV COM=NPg-food PPg-CON-DEM.III? PP2-CON=LOC.PL-eat-FV 
e-N-pumpo 

AUG-NPo-travel food 

“They brought their food for eating in different places, food for along the way. 


àhò kàbákàbúrâ:rà bùryáhò 

a-ho ka-bá-kabú-rá:r-a bu-ryahó 
AUG-DEM.III45 PST.IPEV-SMa-LOC.PL-sleep-EV NP,4-like.that 
"When they were sleeping in different places like that... 


nàkàsùnsò kabo barihindiré 

na-ka-sunso  ka-a-bo ba-rin-hind-ír-e 
COM=NP¡a-relish PPIa-CON=DEM.II2 SMa-REFL-take-APPL-STAT 
‘And also their relish, they were carrying’ 
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òzyù zyúmùnyà nàáyèndà nòmbwá wàkwé bùryáhò 


o-zyu zyú-munya na-á-a-end-a no=Q-mbwa  u-akwé 
AUG-DEM.I, PPq-other REM-SM,-PST-g0-FV COM=NP44-dog PP,-POSSssG 
bu-ryahó 


NPj14-like.that 
“One of them went with his dog like that? 


bàkàbúyèndà nòmbwa 'wabò bùryáhò 

ba-kabü-end-a | no-Q-mbwá  u-abó bu-ryahó 
SM5-LOC.PL-gO0-FV COM=NPj,-dog PP,;-AUG-DEM.II? NP44-like that 
"They were going with their dog like that: 


básìhúrà àhó bánàhüri küzyímànà òkùtêyè bàryê 


bá-sin-hur-á a-ho bá-na-hurí  ku-zyíman-a okutéye 
SMa.REL- PER-arrive-FV AUG-DEM.III1¿ SM2-PST-arrive-NPST.PFV INF-stop-FV 
ba-ry-é 


that ^| sMa-eat-SBJV 
"When they arrived where they arrived, to stop so that they can eat... 


in' ényàmà yézifühà 

iná e-N-nyama  i-é-zi-füha 
DEM.IV9 AUG-NP9-Meat PP9-CON-NPg-bone 
“That meat with bones... 


òzyó kashaka cáhà küyàbür' ézifühà ènyama yézifühà 

o-zy6 ka-a-shak-a caha ku-yabur-a e-zi-fuha 
AUG-DEM.III, PST.IPFV-SMj-like-Fv very INF-take-FV AUG-NPg-bone 
e-N-nyama  i-é-zi-füha 

AUG-NPo-meat PP9-CON-NPg-bone 

"The one who liked to take bones, meat with bones... 


sikwasiyariri ézifühà 
si-kw-a-síyar-ir-i e-zi-fúha 
INC-SM1;-PST-leaVe-APPL-NPST.PFV AUG-NPg-bone 


“Now the bones remain? 
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A Aman who does not like dogs 


ndózywin' áàzy' ómbwà 
ndó-zywiná á-azyá o-Z-mbwá 
COP.DEF1-DEM.IVỊ SM,.REL-have not AUG-NP44-dog 


‘It’s the one who doesn't have a dog: 


ècò kápàngírà kùtêyè ózyw' akwes’ imbwa 

e-co ka-á-pang-ir-á kutéye o-zyu a-kwesi 
AUG-DEM.III; PST.IPEV-SM¡-do-APPL-EV that ^ AUG-DEM.I, SM¡-have 
o-mbwá 

AUG-NP,,-dog 

‘He was doing that so that the one who has a dog... 


ombwa wàkwê nàngà aryé zin’ ézifühà 

o-O-mbwá u-akwé nanga a-ry-é zina  e-zi-fúha 
AUG-NP44-dog PP4-POSSjsg eVen SMy-eat-PFV.SBJV DEM.IVg AUG-NPg-bone 
'...his dog might eat those bones: 


mbüryàhó kàbápàngângà bú ryáhò 

N-bu-ryahó ka-bá-pang-áng-a bú-ryahó 
COP-NP44-like.that PST.IPEV-SMa-do-HAB-FV NP1a-like.that 
"That's how he did? 


asimana óküyàbürà zywina áàzy' Ombwa ézifühà 

a-si-man-a o-ku-yabur-a zywina á-azyá o-Ø-mbwá 
SMi-COND-finish-FV AUG-INF-pick-FV DEM.IVỊ SMj.REL-have not AUG-NP1a-dog 
e-zi-füha 

AUG-NPg-bone 

“When he finishes picking the bones, that one without a dog... 


àsimáná 'kúryà küzifühà áküzíhindà kùzízìkà mwívü 

a-si-man-á ku-ry-á kú-zi-fúha á-ku-zí-hind-a 
SMi-COND-finish-FV INF-eat-FV NP47-NPg-bone PP,-INF-OMg-take-rv 
ku-zi-zik-a mu-e-ở-vú 

INF-OMg-bury-FV NP1g-AUG-NPs-ground 

‘When he finishes eating from the bones, he takes them to bury them in the 
ground. 
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¬ A z † n tL SO A sa ALA 
òkùté ómbwá 'wózywìná müyénzé àswábè 
okuté o-Ø-mbwá  u-ó=zywiná mu-yénz-e a-swab-é 


that AUG-NPqa-dog PP4-CON-DEM.IV; NP,-friend-POSSasG SM,-be_sad-PFV.SBJV 


'So that the dog of that friend of his would be sad 


kàri náàrishüwisisisá nénjà òzyú 'símbwà 

ka-ri — ná-a-a-rig-shugf-isis-á nénja o-zyú sí-O-mbwá 
NEG-be REM-SM-PST-REFL-feel-INT-FV<REL> well AUG-DEM.I; AS-NP44-dog 
‘He did not feel good, the one with the dog: 


àhà òzyú müshéré wángü mbütí àh' áténdà 

aha o-zyú mu-shére u-angü N-bu-tí a-ha 

oh AUG-DEM.I; NP¡-friend PP1-POSS+sq COP-NP44-how AUG-DEM.116 
á-ténd-a 

SM4.REL-dO-FV 


“ 


Oh, this friend of mine, why is he doing this?” 


mònsh' 6mò tuyabwira èyé àpihénérá òkuyabura ézifühà hapé èyé ààzy' 
òmbwa 

mo-nshé: o-mo tu-yabw-ir-a eyé a-pihener-a 
NP,g-al  AUG-DEM.IIL3 SM4pp.REL-Pick-APPL-FV PERS36G SMi-inSist-FV 
o-ku-yabur-a — e-zi-füha hapé eyé a-azyá o-Q-mbwa 
AUG-INF-pick-FV AUG-NPg-bone again PERS34sG SM¡-lack AUG-NPqa-dog 


eec 


Whenever we pick, he insists on picking the bones, he doesn't even have a 


dog.” 

èmé 'ndímùnít` ômbwà hàpé kandisiyi iyé ndìyàbùré zifühà 

emé ndi-mun-ite o-Ø-mbwá hapé ka-a-ndi-si-i 

PERS15G SMjgG-REL-OWN-STAT AUG-NPj4-dog again NEG-SM1-OM1sG-ÌeaVe-NEG 
iyé ndi-yabur-é zi-fuha 

that SMisg-Pick-PFV.SBJV NPg-bone 
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Me, who owns a dog, he doesn't let me pick the bones" 


au niyamuryanganisa 

aú ni-i-a-mu-ryanganis-a 

oh REM-SMo-PST-OM¡-disturb-FV 
‘It disturbed him. 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


kàkübíràézi 
ka-ku-bíraez-i 
NEG-SM¡s-matter-NEG 


[1 


It doesn’t matter.” 


mbùryàhó kàbákàbúpângà bùryáhò ahò kabakabura:ra bùryáhó 


N-bu-ryaho ka-bá-kabú-páng-a bu-ryahó a-ho 
COP-NP44-like.that PST.IPEV-SMa-LOC.PL-do-EV NP 4-like.that AUG-DEM.III46 
ka-bá-kabú-rá:r-a bu-ryaho 


PST.IPFV-SM9-LOC.PL-sleep-FV NP44-like.that 


“That is how he used to do, when they were spending the night in different 
places: 


èni àkàbúyàbùrà ézifühà zyuzyò áàzy' ómbwà 

éni a-kabü-yabur-a — e-zi-fuha zyú-zyo a-azya 

yes SMi-LOC.PL-pick-FV AUG-NPg-bone EMPH-DEM.III, SMj.REL-have not 
o-O-mbwá 

AUG-NPqa-dog 

‘In each place he takes the bones, the one who doesn’t have a dog’ 


mamanikizò àhó bákàrá:rà hápè nàyábôrì hapè cìtùnùrà cécifühà 


ma-manikizo a-ho bá-ka-rá:r-a hapé na-yabúr-i 
NP,-end AUG-DEM.HI1¿ SM2-DIST-sleep-FV again SM,.PST-pick-NPST.PFV 
hapé ci-tunura ci-é=ci-fúha 


again NP7-big_piece_of_meat PP;-CON=NP;-bone 
‘In the end, when they slept again, he has taken a big piece of meat with a bone 
in it? 


shanahindi cícò cifühà zyúzyò áàzy' ómbwà 

shi-a-na-hind-i ci-co ci-fiha zyu-zyo 
INC-SM;-PST-take-NPST.PFV EMPH-DEM.III7 NP7-bone EMPH-DEM.IIIy 
a-azya o-Z-mbwá 

SM,.REL-have not AUG-NPqa-dog 

‘He has now taken that bone, that one who doesn’t have a dog’ 


tùyêndè ákùhìndà kücíshümininà kumuzio 
tu-énd-e á-ku-hind-a ku-cí-shumin-in-a  ku-mu-zío 
SMjpr -EO-PFV.SBJV PP1-INF-take-EV INF-OM;-tie-APPL-FV NP17-NP3-load 


[1 


Let's go.” He then takes it and ties it on his luggage: 
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kókw' acishuminina cícó cìfúhà cakwé 

kókwi a-cig-shugmin-in-á cí-co ci-fiha  ci-akwé 
where sM4-OM;-tie-APPL-FV EMPH-DEM.III7 NP7-bone PP;-POSS3sG 
"That is where he ties it, that bone of his. 


nibakaya bàkàbúyèndà bàkàbúyèndà 

ni=ba-ka-y-á ba-kabü-end-a  ba-kabú-end-a 
COM=SM3-DIST-gO-FV SM9-LOC.PL-ZgO-FV SMa-LOC.PL-BO-FV 
‘And they went. They were walking, walking’ 


ómbwà kébàkà ryécifuha cina sapihénèrè kúmàshârà òmuziò zywin' ákürikíté 
o--mbwa @-kébaka  ri-é-ci-füha ciná  si-a-pihénere 
AUG-NP44-dog NPs-because PP5-CON-NP;-bone DEM.IV7 INC-SM;-insist.STAT 
kú-ma-shára o-mu-zio zywina á-kunrík-ite 

NP1;-NP¿-back AUG-NP3-load DEM.IVỊ SM,.REL-Carry-STAT 

"The dog, because of that bone, he is now behind the load, the one who is 
carrying. 


atòndérèrè kücifühà iyé tema zywin’ ómùntù mbwamudansikirè cin’ écifühà 
a-topnd-érer-e kü-ci-füha iyé téma zywina o-mu-ntu 
SM4-Watch-INT-STAT NP47-NP5-bone that maybe DEM.IVỊ AUG-NP4-person 
mbo-a-mu-dapnsik-ir-e cina e-ci-fúha 
NEAR.FUT-SMj-OMj-drop-APPL-PFV.SBJV DEM.IV; AUG-NP7-bone 

‘He is staring at the bone, so that maybe that person will drop the bone for him? 


écifühà cìpárá ókücíshümününà iyé acih' ómbwà 

e-ci-füha ci-par-á  o-ku-cí-shum-unun-a iyé 
AUG-NP;-bone SM;-fail-FV AUG-INF-OM7-tie-SEP.TR-FV that 

a-cin-h-é o-Ø-mbwa 

SM-OM7-give-PFV.SBJV AUG-NPqa-dog 

“The bone failed to become untied, so that he would give it to the dog’ 


banayéndi buryaho ècìfúhà cìpárá òkùcíshùmùnùnà 
ba-na-énd-i bu-ryaho e-ci-füha ci-par-á 
SM9-PST-gO-NPST.PFV NPy4-like.that AUG-NP;-bone sM;-fail-FV 
o-ku-cí-shum-unun-a 

AUG-INF-OM7-tie-SEP.TR-FV 

"They went like that. The bone did not become untied. 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


ómbwá ari kütóndérérà kücifühà kúmùziò 

o-O-mbwá a-rí ku-tónd-erer-a Kkü-ci-füha kü-mu-zío 
AUG-NPqa-dog sM1-be INF-look-INT-EV NP1;-NP;-bone NP47-NP3-load 
"The dog was just looking at the bone on the load: 


bàkàbúyèndà bùryáhò 
ba-kabú-end-a  bu-ryahó 
SMa-LOC.PL-go-EV like.that 
"They went like that. 


òmbwa ákùshwáhùrà iyé hm ózyó mùntù kàndíhi écí cifühà 

o-O-mbwa á-ku-shwáhur-a iyé hm o-zyü mu-ntu 
AUG-NP44-dog PP,-INF-give.up-Fv that hm AUG-DEM.1, NP,-person 
ka-a-ndí-h-i e-cí ci-füha 

NEG-SM,-OM,sG-giVe-NEG AUG-DEM.I; NP7-bone 

“The dog now gives up, saying that, “hmm, this person won’t give me this 
bone.” 


áküshwáhürà kühítà kúbúsò nàkàbúrìcànìnàcànínà zingi: 

á-ku-shwáhur-a ku-hí-a  kú-bu-só 

PP,-INF-give up-FV INF-pass-FV NP1;-NP14-front 
na=a-kabú-rin-canina-can-ín-a zi-ngi: 
COM=SMj-LOC.PL-REFI-PL2-hunt-APPL-FV PPg-many 

“He now gives up and goes to the front, and he starts hunting other things. 


ómbwà àshàká 'cáhà ézifühà 

o-O-mbwá — a-shak-á  cáha e-zi-füha 
AUG-NP44-dog sM¡-like-FV very AUG-NPg-bone 
“The dog, he likes bones very much: 


témà mbwakacindihé zywina 
téma mbo-a-ka-ciy-ndi-h-é zywina 
maybe NEAR.EUT-SM1-DIST-OM;7-OM1SG-BlV€-PEV.SBJV DEM.IVỊ 


“ 


Maybe he will give it to me, that one.” 
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shókùbòòrà hàpé kümüzíó kàtóndàkò kuwan’ écifühà sìcákùàázyà 
shi-ó-ku-boor-a hapé ku-mu-zío  ka-tónd-a=ko 
INC-AUG-INF-return-FV again NP1;-NPs-load DIST.INE-look-FV=LOCỊ; 
ku-wan-a e-ci-fúha si-ci-áku-aazyá 

INF-find-FV AUG-NP7-bone INC-SM7-NPST.IPFV-be_not 

‘He returned again to the load to look at it, to find that the bone is no longer 
there. 


sìcákùàázyà ècìfúhà sìcákùàázyà 
si-ci-aku-aazya e-ci-fuha si-ci-aku-aazya 
INC-SM7-NPST.IPFV-be_not AUG-NP7-bone INC-SM;-NPST.IPEV-be.not 


‘It’s not there anymore, the bone is no longer there: 


kàntì háhò mwéyò ènàkò zyúzyò sícifühà, zyúzyò mùntù ákücíhindà 
kùcíshònjèrà múmùtêmwà cókùwà 

kanti há-ho mu-e-yo e-N-nako zyu-zyo 

then EMPH-DEM.I 5 NPig-AUG-DEM.III9 AUG-NP9-time EMPH-DEM.III4 

si-ci-faha zyú-zyo mu-ntu — á-ku-cí-hind-a 

AS-NP7-bone EMPH-DEM.II4 NP,-person PP,-INF-OM;-take-Fv 

ku-ci-shonj-er-a mu-mu-témwa ci-ó=ku-w-a 

INF-OM7-throw-APPL-FV NP1g-NP3-forest PP;-CON-INF-fall-Fv 

‘And in that time, that one with the bone, that person, he takes it and throws it 
into the forest, and it falls? 


aha shècikawa kàntì cikawira hamfumò 

a-ha she-cí-ka-w-á kanti ci-ka-w-ir-a 
AUG-DEM.146 INC-SM7.REL-DIST-fall-Fv then sM;-DIST-falÌ-APPL-FV 
há-Ø-mfumo 

NP46-NP44-rhino 

"When it fell, it fell onto a rhino’ 


ómbwà ècìfúhà cakuaazy’ ôkò, kumuzio 

o-O-mbwá e-cifúha ci-aku-aazyá o-ko 
AUG-NPqa-dog AUG-NP;-bone SM;-NPST.IPEV-be_ not AUG-DEM.IIIj7 
ku-mu-zio 

NP47-NP3-load 

“The dog [thought]: “the bone is not on the load"? 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


ákübóórà múmàshârà kàbününkizànünkizà écó cifühà 

á-ku-boor-a mü-ma-shára kabü-nunkiza-nunkiz-a e-có 
PP1-INF-return-FV NPjg-NPg-back INF.LOC.PL-PL2-sniff-FV AUG-DEM.III; 
ci-füha 

NP7-bone 

‘He then goes back to sniff around for that bone: 


mani nákàcìwánè ómbwà 

mani na-á-ka-cig-wán-e o-Ø-mbwá 
until REM-SM1-DIST-OM;-fnd-PFV.SBJV AUG-NPqa-dog 
‘Until the dog finds it? 


ah’ ákàtôndà ndùmfùmò paha naafwira 

a-ha á-ka-tónd-a ndu-@-mfumo  pá-ha 
AUG-DEM.I45 SM,.REL-DIST-look-Fv COP1a-NPqa-rhino COP46-DEM.I,6 
na-á-a-fw-ír-a 

REM-SM¡-PST-die-APPL-EV<REL> 

“When he looked there, there was a rhino, it had died there. 


ombwa ákùtángìsà òkùbbóòzà 

o-O-mbwá á-ku-tángisa o-ku-bbóoz-a 
AUG-NP1a-doE PP,-INF-start-Fv AUG-INF-bark-EV 
‘The dog starts to bark? 


bèn’ abò banèti mumusipiri 
bena a-bó ba-néti mu-mu-sipiri 
DEM? AUG-DEM.III? SM2-be gone NP48-NP3-journey 


‘As for them, they continued their journey: 


zywiná 'simbwa aha sákàbóná büryáhó ómbwá 'wángü aha kàndìsìmùbwènè 
mbütí 

zywiná sí@-mbwá a-ha si-á-ka-bogn-á bu-ryahó 

DEM.IVỊ AS-NP44-dog AUG-DEM.Ijg INC-SM1.REL-DIST-see-FV NP44-like.that 
o-Ø-mbwá u-angú a-ha ka-ndi-siy-mu-bweyne 

AUG-NPj2-dog PP1-POSS1sG AUG-DEM.I45 NEG-SM1SG-PER-OM¡-S€€.STAT 

N-bu-ti 

COP-NPy4-how 

“The one with the dog, when he starts to look around like that: “My dog, why 
don't I see it anymore?” 
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ómbwà ómbw' êyè akwèsi àbbòòzá kúkò 

oØ-mbwá o-Ø-mbwá éye a-kwesi a-bbonoz-á ku-kó 
AUG-NPqa-doEg AUG-NPqa-dog PERS35G SM1.REL-PROG SM1-bark-EV EMPH-DEM.III47 
“The dog, the dog who is barking there’ 


òmbwá 'wángù iwé acho kàndìmùbwênè 
o-O-mbwá u-angú Íwe acho ka-ndi-mu-bwéne 
AUG-NP44-dOg PP4-POSS45G PERS?sG please NEG-SMIsG-OM1-S€€.STAT 
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My dog, you, please, I don't see it. 
tùyéndè büryó écíbbwà ncènjí 
tu-énd-e bu-ry6 e-c-bbwá ^ N-ci-e-njí 
SM1pJ,-BO-PFV.SBJV NP4-just AUG-NP7-dog COP-PP7-CON=what 
“Let's just go. What about the stupid dog?” 


mùntù káshàkí bámbwà 
N-mu-ntu ka-a-shak-i ba-mbwa 
COP-NPj-person NEG-SMj.REL-like-NEG NP5-dog 


“He is a person who does not like dogs. 


tuyéndè bùryô caazy’ éntaba cibbwa ncènji 

tu-énd-e bu-ry6 ciaazyá — e-N-taba ci-bbwa 
SM4pr -EO-PFV.SBJV NP,4-just SM;-be not AUG-NP9-issue NP7-dog 
N-ci-e-njí 

COP-PP7-CON=what 

"Let's just go. Why should you care about the stupid dog?”” 

ènkânì émé séndibóórà ndisitónd' ómbwá 'wángü múmàshârà 
e-N-káni emé se-ndi-boor-á ndi-sig-tónd-a 
AUG-NP1g-argument PERS1sG INC-SM1sG-return-FV SMisg-PER-look-Fv 
o-O-mbwá u-angú mú-ma-shára 

AUG-NPqa-doE PP1-POSS1sG NP1g-NP¢-back 

“An argument. “Me, I'm going back to look for my dog.” 


tüyéndé á'à sèndìbòórà émè nditòndé ómbwá 'wángù múmàshârà 
tu-énd-e á'a se-ndi-boor-á emé ndi-topnd-é 
SMIpI,-BO-PEV.SBJV NO INC-SMjsg-Teturn-FV PERSjsg SMisg-look-PFV.SBJV 
o-Q-mbwa  u-angú mu-ma-shara 

AUG-NP424-dog PP4-POSS15G NP1g-NP,¢-back 


[1 


Lets go!” “No. I am going back to look for my dog.” 
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A Aman who does not like dogs 


bókùfútùmùkà kùbòòrà 
ba-ó=ku-futumuk-a ku-boor-a 
PP9-CON-INF-turn around-rv INF-return-EV 


“He turns around and goes back? 


òzù ábòórà ndózwinà símbwà 

o-zyu á-boor-á ndó-zywina si-O-mbwa 
AUG-DEM.I4 SM1.REL-return-FV COP.DEF1-DEM.IVỊ AS-NP1a-dog 
‘The one who returns is the one with the dog’ 


òzyù áàzy' ómbwà kàbòôrì iyé bòóré wè 

o-zyu a-azya o-@-mbwá  ka-a-boór-i iyé 
AUG-DEM.I, SM¡.REL-be_ not AUG-NP,,-dog NEG-SM¡-return-NEG that 
boor-é we 

return-PFV.SBJV PERS9sG 


“The one who does not have a dog does not go back. He says, “you can go back.” 


nikwapara kàküri òmwini womusipiri òzyù azyi òkò báyà ndóózyü mwini 
wómbwà 

ni-ká-a-par-a kakúri o-mw-íni u-6=mu-sipiri o-zyu 
PST-SMj5-PST-fail-Fv because AUG-NP,-owner PP4-CON=NP3-journey AUG-DEM.I 
á-zyig o-ko bá-y-a ndó-o-zyú mu-ini 
SMj.REL-KNOW.STAT AUG-DEM.III47 SMạ.REL-BO-EFV COP-AUG-DEM.I, NPj-owner 
u-o-Ø=mbwá 

PP,-CON=NP,,-dog 

‘It became difficult, because the owner of the journey, the one who knows 
where they are going, is that owner of the dog’ 


mùshérè sànàbòôrì mbùtí saké ndìpángè 

mu-shére si-a-na-boór-i N-bu-tí saké ndi-pang-é 
NP4-friend INC-SMj-PST-return-NPST.PFV COP-NPj4-how if  SM1sG-do-PFV.SBJV 
““My friend has gone back. What can I do?” 


nòkùmúcìrìrà kùbòòrà múmàshârà 

no=ku-mú-cirir-a ku-boor-à  mú-ma-shára 
COM=INF-OMj -folloW-FV INF-return-FV NP1g-NP¢-back 
‘He follows him going back? 
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ombwa éyè akwèsi àbbòòzá òkó 

o-mbwa eye a-kwesi a-bboyoz-a o-kó 
AUG-NP424-dog PERS3sG SM1-PROG SM1-bark-EV AUG-DEM.III47 
“The dog is barking far away!’ 


sàkàshúwirè òmbwa wakwè àbbòòzâ 

si-a-ka-shun-Íre o-O-mbwá u-akwé a-bboyoz-a 
INC-SMj-DIST-hear-sTAT AUG-NPqa-dog PP1-POSS1sG SM1-bark-FV 
‘He now hears his dog barking’ 


oh ndómbwà wángù zyùnú sàbbòòzâ 

oh ndó-2-mbwá u-angü zyunü si-a-bboyoz-a 

oh COP.DEF¡-NP1a-doE PP1-POSS1sG DEM.II INC-SM1.REL-bark-EV 
“Oh! That is my dog that is barking there!” 


kùbòòrà kàmüwán' 'ómbwà òzyú kütóndà hárübbári cìpâù cìtùúmènè 
ku-boor-a  ka-mu-wan-á o-O-mbwá o-zyú ku-tónd-a 
INF-return-FV DIST.INF-OM,-find-FV AUG-NPqa-dog AUG-DEM.Ij INF-look-rv 
há-ru-bbári @-ci-pau ci-tuumen-e 

NP1¿-NP1¡-side COP-NP7-animal sM;-lie-STAT 

‘They went and got the dog there. When they look to the side, it’s a wild animal. 
It’s lying there’ 


ómbwà kútà ndümbwá 'wángù sànàwání cìpâù njinyama nyàmà nyàmà 
o-O-mbwá  kutá ndu-2-mbwá u-angú si-a-na-wan-i 
AUG-NP¡a-dog true COP-NP1a-dog PP1-POSS1sG INC-SMj-PST-find-NPST.PFV 
ci-páu nji-N-nyama | N-nyama N-nyama 

NP7-animal COP 9-NP9-meat NPg-meat NP -meat 


[1 »» 


It's true! It’s my dog. It has got an animal. It's meat, meat, meat: 


ákàbòòrà nêyè zywina zy winá 'káshàkí 'bambwa kùtôndà nêyè óh 

á-ka-boor-a né=ye zywina zywiná ka-a-shak-i 
PP|-DIST.INF-return-FV COM=PERS3sG DEM.IVỊ DEM.IVỊ NEG.SM1.REL-like-NEG 
ba-mbwa ku-tónd-a  né-ye óh 

NP92-dog INF-look-FV COM=PERS3sG oh 

“He also came back, that one, the one who doesn't like dogs, when he looks, he 


“ 


says, “oh!” 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


òzyô mbwà sànàwání ényàmà 
o-zyu o-O-mbwá si-a-na-wan-i e-N-nyama 
AUG-DEM.I4 AUG-NP14-dog INC-SMj-PST-find-NPST.PFV AUG-NP9-Mmeat 


[17 »» 


This dog found some meat. 
nikwawan’ énkani cwárè 
ni-kú-a-wan-a e-N-káni cwaré 
PST-SMj5-PST-find-rv AUG-NP9-argument then 


"There broke out an argument: 


zyúzyò aazy' ómbwà sàpihénéré nêyè ècìpáù ncángù ncàngú cìpâù 

zyu-zyo a-azya o-O-mbwá si-a-pihéner-e né-ye 
EMPH-DEM.I; SM1.REL-be.not AUG-NP44-dog INC-SMj-insist-STAT COM=PERS3sG 
e-ci-pau N-ci-angu N-ci-angu ci-pau 

AUG-NP7-animal COP-PP5-POSS15G COP-PPz-POSS1sG NP7-animal 

‘The one who doesn’t have a dog, he is now insisting, “the animal is mine, it’s 
my animal.” 


òzyú 'símbwà nèyè nè kàkùò:résèkì ècìpáù ncángù 

o-zyu sí-O-mbwá né=ye ne ka-ku-o:r-ések-i 
AUG-DEM.I4 AS-NP1a-doØ COM=PERS35G NO NEG-SM1s-can-NEUT-NEG 
e-ci-páu N-ci-angu 

AUG-NP;-animal COP-PP;-POSS1sG 


“The one with the dog says, “no, it's not possible, the animal is mine.” 


òzyu ìyé ncangu 
o-zyu iyé N-ci-angu 
AUG-DEM.LJj that COP-PP7-POSS4sG 


“This one says, “it's mine”. 


` n ` 3N AN ` «oz z ALN 
nikwawan’ ènkânì kàbàsfshúwânì 
ni-kú-a-wan-a e-N-kani ka-ba-si-shuwan-i 
REM-SMi5 -PST-find-FV AUG-NP9-argument NEG-SM5-PER-get along-NEG 


“There was an argument. They did not get along anymore. 
tùyéndè bùryó kanti tùhindè 

tu-énd-e bu-ry6 kanti tu-hind-e 
SMipL-gO-PFV.SBJV NP14-just then SMjp[-take-PFV.SBJV 
“Let's just go and take [it].” 
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kùyá kùzyùnà cin’ écìpâù kükürikà abò nòmùsípirì kàbàshúwânì 

ku-y-á ku-zyun-a ciná e-ci-pau ku-kúrik-a a-bó 
INF-gO-FV INF-skin-FV DEM.IV7 AUG-NP;-animal INF-shoulder-FV AUG-DEM.IH¿ 
no=mu-sipiri ka-ba-shuwan-i 

COM=NP3-journey NEG-SM2-agree-NEG 

‘He starts skinning that animal. They loaded it onto their shoulders and went. 
They did not get along’ 


nibariabéra nibaribbatwira há kátì 

ni-ba-a-ri-ab-er-a ni-ba-a-ri-bbatw-ir-a 
REM-SM5-PST-REFL-divide-APPL-FV REM-SM5-PST-REFL-Split-APPL-FV 
há-ka-tí 

NP1s-NP¡a-middle 

"They divided it. They split it in half for each other? 


nibàkáyá müsípiri kàbàshúwênè 

ni-ba-ka-y-á mu-sipíri ^ ka-ba-shuwéne 
COM=SM3-DIST-gO-FV NP3-journey NEG-SM2-agree.STAT 
“And they went on their journey. They couldn't agree. 


néyè á'à cìpáù ncángù 
né=ye a’a ci-pau N-ci-angu 
COM=PERSssG No NP7-animal COP-PP7-POSS1SG 


‘He says, “no, the animal is mine.” 


tùyéndè kànti mbòtúkàbôzè hówù münzi kúbàntù àbò báyèndèsá ómünzi 
tu-énd-e kanti mbo-tú-ka-búz-e há-o-wu 
SM4p[-g0-PFV.SBJV then NEAR.FUT-SMjp[ -DIST-ask-PFV.SBJV NP16-DEM.13 
mu-nzi kú-ba-ntu a-bo bá-end-es-á o-mu-nzi 
NP3-village NP47-NP5-person AUG-DEM.HI¿ SM3.REL-gO-CAUS-FV AUG-NP3-Vvillage 


[x73 


Let's go then. We'll go and ask at this village, from the people who lead the 


village" 

àhà bákàhúrá 'hámünzi kàbàrùmérènè mónsh' ómó 

a-ha bá-ka-hur-á há-mu-nzi ka-ba-rumérene 
AUG-DEM.146 SMạ.REL-DIST-arrive-EV NPj6-NPs-village PST.IPFV-SMa-differ.STAT 
mo-nshé: o-mo 

NP4g-all AUG-DEM.III4g 

"When they arrived at the village, they differed even more: 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


kàhürà kàsôsà kübárümérésàrümérésà bànákàri 

ka-hur-a ka-süs-a ku-bá-rumeresa-rumeres-a 
DIST.INF-arrive-FV DIST.INF-put_down-EV INF-OM)-PL2-greet-FV 
ba-na-kar-i 

SM9-PST-Sit-NPST.PFV 

“They arrived and put down [their loads] and they greeted them. They sat 
down. 


mbani bàìndùná hânù hámünzi 

N-ba-ni ba-induna hánu  ha-mu-nzi 
COP-NPa-who NP5-headman DEM.H1¿ NPjg-NP3-village 
“Who is the headman of this village?” 


nabò iyé mba'baba kwirapa 'ryabò k6 'kwina 

na=bo iyé mbaba-ba ku-e-Ø-rapá ri-abó 
COM-DEM.III? that COP.DEFa-DEM.Iạ NP17-AUG-NP5-Courtyard PPs-DEM.II¿ 
kó ku-iná 

DEM.IIIj; SMj7-be at 

"They said, "it's this one. His courtyard is that one”” 


nìbàyákò 
ni=ba-y-a=kó 
COM=SMa-EO-FV=LOCI; 
‘And they went there’ 


hàpé mbùtí kùyá kübásükürwirà zónshé: zómüsípíri wábò 

hapé N-bu-ti ku-y-á  ku-bá-sukurw-ir-a zi-onshé: 
again COP-NP44-hoW INF-go-FV INF-OMa-report-APPL-FV PPg-all 
zi-6=mu-sipiri u-abó 

PPg-CON=NP3-journey PP3-DEM.III; 

‘And what? They go and tell him all about their journey? 


nérà nitwáké:zyà nètùrùmérènè 
nera ni-tú-a-ke:zy-a ne-tu-rumérene 
then REM-SM4p[ -PST-COME-FV COM=SM4p[ -agree.STAT 


eec 


We came while understanding each other" 
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tùrì bàntù nòmùshêrè 
tu-ri ba-ntu no=mu-shére 
sMqpL-be NP2-person COM=NP¡-friend 


eec »» 


We are friends. 


cwàré aha tú ké:zyà kùhùrà há'káti zyüzy' òmbwa 'wángù nèrà nàábòòrà 
múmàshârà 

cwaré a-ha tú-ké:zy-a ku-hur-a há-ka-tí 

then  AUG-DEM.II¿ SMypr,-REL-come-FV INF-arrive-FV NP15-NP4 middle 
zyú-zyu o-mbwa u-angú nera na-á-a-boor-a mú-ma-shára 
EMPH-DEM.IỊ AUG-NPqa-dog PP1-POSS+sœ then PsT-SM;-return-FV NPjg-NP¢-back 


[17 


Then when we reached halfway, this dog of mine, he went back.” 


akawan’ écifühà cidánsi 
á-ka-wan-á e-ci-füha ci-dans-i 
PP4-DIST.INF-find-FV AUG-NP7-bone SM7-put_down-IMP.INTR.STAT 


<< 


He found a bone lying there.” 


aha sakawana cifühà akawan' écìpâù 

a-ha si-a-ka-wan-a ci-fiha á-ka-wan-á 
AUG-DEM.146 INC-SM,.REL-DIST-find-Fv NP;-bone PP,-DIST.INF-find-FV 
e-ci-pau 

AUG-NP;-animal 


“After getting the bone, he got an animal.” 


shanawani écó cìpâù páhà niha'zwira énkáni zétù twèbirè 

shi-a-na-wan-i e-có ci-páu pá-ha 
INC-SM,-PST-find-NPST.PFV AUG-DEM.III; NP7-animal COP1s-DEM.I16 
ni-ha-a-zw-ir-a e-N-kani zi-etú twe-biré 
REM-SM16-PST-come_ out-APPI-FV AUG-NPj9-argument PP, -POSS;py, CON;py-two 
“When he got this animal, that is when our argument started, the two of us.” 
néyé zyúzyò áàzy' Ombwa nêyè ákàsùkùrùrà zàkwê 

ne=ye zyü-zyo | á-azya o-O-mbwá né=ye 

COM=PERS35G EMPH-DEM, SM,.REL-be not AUG-NP;4-dog COM=PERS3sG 
á-ka-sukurur-a zi-akwé 

PP,-DIST.INF-report-FV PPg-POSS3sG 

‘And the one who does not have a dog, he too reports his side of the story: 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


kàtúyêndà nózyù müyé'nzángü 
ka-tú-énd-a nó=zyu mu-yénz-angú 
PST.IPFV-SMIpI,-BO-EV COM-DEM.I, NP,-friend-POSS;sG 


“T was walking with this friend of mine.” 


aha túhùrá 'há'káti èmé kàndíshùmínínè écifühà kúmùzZïiò 
a-ha tú-hur-á ha-ka-ti emé 
AUG-DEM.H SMip[.REL-AarTiV€-FV NP1¿-NP¡a-middle PERS4sG 
ka-ndí-shugmin-ín-e e-ci-füha kü-mu-zío 
PST.IPFV-SMjsG-tie-APPL-STAT AUG-NP7-bone NP¡;-NPs-load 


1: 


When we were halfway, me, I had the bone tied to my luggage.” 


àhà kàndíshümíníné büryáhó páhà séndícihindà kùcíshònjèrà múmùtêmwà 
kücíbükümünà 

a-ha ka-ndí-shumin-ín-e buryahó pá-ha 

AUG-DEM. Ig PST.IPFV-SM4sG-tie-APPL-STAT NP44-like.that COP46-DEM.I46 
se-ndí-cin-hínd-a ku-cí-shonj-er-a mu-mu-témwa 
INC-SM1SG.REL-OM;-take-EV INF-OM7-throw-APPL-FV NPjg-NP3-bush 
ku-ci-bukum-un-a 

INF-OM7-throw-SEP.TR-FV 

“When I had it tied like that, that is when I took it and threw it into the bush, 
to throw it away.” 


aha sècikawa kanti cikawira hácìpâù 

a-ha se-ci-ka-w-a kanti ci-ka-w-ir-a 
AUG-DEM.Ijg INC-SM7.REL-DIST-fall-Fv then sM;-DIST-fall-APPL-FV 
ha-ci-pau 

NP16-NP7-animal 


eec 


When it fell down, it fell on an animal" 


cakawiri hécìpâù 
ci-a-ka-w-ír-i há-e-ci-páu 
SM;-PST-DIST-fall-APPL-NPST.PEV NP1¿-AUG-NP;-animal 


[1 


It fell onto the animal.” 
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cwàré òzyú mbwà wôzyò mpáhà sìkábòòrá múmàshârà akawan’ ècó cìpâù 
cwaré o-zyü Ø-mbwá u-ó=zyo mpá-ha 

then AUG-DEM.I, NP44-dog PP1-CON=DEM.II COP16-DEMI6 

si-ka-á-boor-á mü-ma-shára á-ka-wan-a e-có 
INC-PST.IPEV-SM¡-return-FV NPs-NP¿-back PP1-DIST-find-FV AUG-DEM.III7 
ci-páu 

NP7-animal 


66 


Then this one's dog, that's when he went back, he found that animal.” 


sànàkàcí'wáni mpáhà nézàzwírà énkáni ìyé ècìpáù càkwé 
si-a-na-ka-ci-wan-i mpa-ha 
INC-SM1-PST-DIST-OM;-fnd-NPST.PFV COP1¢-DEM.1y6 
ne-zi-a-zw-ir-a e-N-kani iyé 
REM-SM,o9-PST-come OUt-APPL-FV«REL» AUG-NP1g-argument that 
e-ci-pau Ø-ci-akwé 

AUG-NP;-animal COP-PP7-POSS35G 


eec 


his.” 


kanti mé ncángù ècìpâù 
kanti mé N-ci-angu e-ci-pau 
then PERS;gG COP-PP;-POSS1sG AUG-NP7-animal 


[1 


But the animal is mine" 


cwàré mbóbùryàhó 'tú ké:zyà kàtùsìrùmèrènê: 
cwaré mbó-bu-ryaho tú-ké:zy-a 

then coP.DEF44-NP44-like that sM4pj.REL-come-Fv 
ka-tu-sig-rumerené: 
NEG-SMIp,-PER-agree.STAT.NEG 


[17 3 


That is how we are coming. We no longer see eye to eye. 


mbóbùryáhò bùryânù 
mbó-bu-ryahó bu-ryanu 
COP.DEF44-like.that NP44-like.this 
“Isit like that?" “It is like this.” 


When he had foundit, that is when the argument broke out, that the animal is 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


kànti èswé tùbàsfnkútà mbótümiààtüre 
eswé  tu-ba-si-N-kuta mbo-tá-mig-agatur-é 
PERSIPI, APP1pL-NP2-AS-NPo-COUFt NEAR.FUT-SM1pI,-OM2pr,-judge-PFV.SBJV 


[177 


Then us, the people of the court, we will judge you.” 


mbótümiààtür' éswé 


mbo-tü-mig-agatur-é eswé 
NEAR.FUT-SMgp[ -OMopy -judge-PFV.SBJV PERS;p[, 
“We will judge you.” 

ècò shaké cipangaharé hânù 

e-co shaké ci-pang-ahar-é hánu 
AUG-DEM.III; if SM;-dO-NEUT-PEV.SBJV DEM.Il16 
“What will happen now...” 


éwè wèmwini wombwa ècí cìpâù ncakò 

ewé we-mw-ini u-ó=mbwá e-ci ci-pau 
PERS28G APPosG-NP,-OWneI PP;-CON-NP44-dog AUG-DEM.I; NP7-animal 
N-ci-akó 

COP-PP;-POSS2sG 


1 


You, the owner of the dog, this animal is yours.” 


kàkúrì kùbònàhárá òkùtêyè òzyú kàshàkí 'bambwa 

kakúri ku-boyn-ahar-4 okutéye o-zyú ka-a-shak-i ba-mbwa 

because SMj5-See-NEUT-FV that AUG-DEM.I; NEG-SM¡-like-NEG NP5-do 
15 1 1 2 
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Because it seems that this one doesn’t want dogs." 


kashaki 'bámbw' ôzyù 
ka-a-shak-i ba-mbwa o-zyú 
NEG-SM¡-like-NEG NP5-dog AUG-DEM.H 


[1 


He doesn't like dogs, this one.” 


kùbònàhárá òkùtêyè éwè ècò óké:zyà küzékàkw' éwè 
ku-bon-ahar-a ^ okutéye ewé e-co ó-ké:zy-a 
SMIs-see-NEUT-EV that PERS25G AUG-DEM.III7 SMasG.REL-come-FV 
ku-zek-a=ko ewé 

INF-SUe-FV-LOC;; PERS25G 


[1 


It seems that you, what are you coming to sue for?”” 
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ncifühà cákò ècò nówàshònjérà múmùtêmwà, écó nìcákàwáníwà kó'zyú mbwà 
wôzyù 

N-ci-fúha ci-akó e-co nó-w-a-shownj-er-á 

COP-NP;-bone PP;-POSS?sG AUG-DEM.III7 REM-SM2s-PST-throw-APPL-EV<REL 
mu-mu-témwa e-co ni-c-á-ka-wan-iw-á 

NP48-NP3-bush AUG-DEM.III; REM-SM7-PST-DIST-find-PASS-FV<REL> 

kú-o-zyú Ø-mbwá u-ó=zyu 

NP17-AUG-DEM.IỊ NPj,-dog PP1-CON=DEM.IỊ 

“It is your bone that you threw into the forest, and that was found by this one's 
dog.” 

cwaré éwè wèmwini wòmbwa kuti nòmani kúryà kwényama kùryá ènyama ina 
cwaré ewé we-mu-ini u-ó=Ø-mbwá kutí 

then PERS?sG APP?sG-NP,-0Wwner PPI-CON=NP¡a-dog if 

no-man-í ku-ry-á — kü-e-N-nyama ku-ry-á 
SMasG.PST-fnish-NPST.PEV INF-eat-FV NP47-AUG-NP9-meat INF-eat-FV 
e-N-nyama ina 

AUG-NP9-meat DEM.IV9 


[177 


Then you, the owner of the dog, when you have finished eating from the meat, 
eating that meat...” 


wókùhìndá eézifühà küzíhà zyúzyù 

u-ó-ku-hind-á e-zi-füha ku-zí-ha-a zyu-zyú 
PP2sG-CON=INE-take-EFV AUG-NPg-bone INF-OMg-give-FV EMPH-DEM.IỊ 
“...then you take the bones and give them to this one.” 


kàkúrì kùbònàhárá iyé nzifühà a'ké:zya küzek' ózyü 

kaküri ku-bon-ahar-á iyé N-zi-füha á-kézy-a ku-zek-a 
because SM1s-see-NEUT-EV that COP-NP;-bone SM;.REL-come-FV INF-sue-Fv 
o-zyu 

AUG-DEM. L 


“ 


Because it seems that it's bones that he comes to sue about, this one.” 


mushuwirè ìyé twàshũwì 
mu-shuy-ire iyé tu-a-shú-i 
SMop[-hear-sTAT that SM1pI,-PST-hear-FV 


[1 


Do you understand?" They say, ^we understand" 
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A A man who does not like dogs 


njénkàtúrò yamani 

njé-N-katuró i-a-man-í 
COP.DEF9-NP9-judgment sMo-PsT-finish-NPST.PFV 
“That's the judgment. It is finished.” 


kàküri wé kóshákí zìmùnântù 
kaküri wé ka-o-shak-í zi-munántu 
because PERSasq NEG-SM55g-like-NEG NPg-pet 


»» 


"Because you don't like pets. 


kózyì òkùtêyè ah’ óshónjà cin’ écifühà ócibükümünà kózyi iyé hen’ écipau 
ka-6-zyiy okutéye a-ha ó-shónj-a ciná 
PST.IPFV-SMasg-know.STAT that AUG-DEM.I46 SMasG.REL-thrOW-EV DEM.IV7 
e-ci-fúha ó-cin-bukum-un-á ka-6-zyiy iyé 
AUG-NP7-bone SM95g.REL-OM7-throW-sEP.TR-FV PST.IPFV-SM55G-know.sTAT that 
ha-ina e-ci-pau 

SMig-be. at AUG-NP7-animal 


(x73 


Did you know that when you threw that bone, when you threw it, did you 
know there was an animal there?" 


nêyè kàri kàndizyi kàri kózyi 

né-ye ka-cri  ka-ndí-zyig ka-ri 
COM=PERS35G NEG-be PST.IPFV-SMjsc-know.STAT NEG-be 
ka-6-zyiy 

PST.IPFV-SM55G-know.STAT 

“He said, “I did not know.” “Yes, you did not know.” 


cwárè ènyama njôzyù 

cwaré e-N-nyama  nji-ó=zyu 

then AUG-NP9-meat COP9-CON-DEM.I4 
“Then the meat is his.” 


éwè mbwákükühà büryó ézifühà 
ewe mbo-a-áku-ku-h-á bu-ry6 e-zi-fúha 
PERS28G NEAR.FUT-SM,-SBJV.IPFV-OM2sG-give-FV NP14-only AUG-NPg-bone 


[17 »» 


He will give you bones only: 
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ndìbwènè mpáhò nìkwámànínà ènkàtùró 'yínù 

ndi-bwegne mpá-ho ni-kú-a-man-in-á 

SM1SG-S€€.STAT COP46-DEM.IIIq5 REM-SM1s-PST-finish-APPL-FV<REL> 
e-N-katuró inü 

AUG-NP9-judgment DEM.IVọ 

‘I see that is where the judgment has ended? 


nâbò kókùmànà bókùshúwànà nénjà nénjà hápè 


ná=bo kó-ku-man-a ba-ó=ku-shuwan-a nénja nénja 
COM=DEM.HI¿ COP45-INF-finish-FV PPa-CON=INF-get_along-rv well well 
hapé 

agaIn 


‘It ended there. They are good friends again’ 


ndìbwènè ndórùtángò rwángù rúrò 

ndi-bwegne ndó-ru-tángu ru-angú ru-ró 
SM1SG-S€€.STAT COP.DEF41-NPy Story PPy-POSSjSG EMPH-DEM.III 
‘I see that this is my story. 
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Appendix B: Useful phrases 


This appendix contains a number of phrases that can be useful when 
communicating with Fwe speakers. A learner’s grammar or handbook of Fwe 
has, to my knowledge, never been made. Although the purpose of the current 
grammar is not the instruction of those who intend to learn Fwe as a second 
language, it is nonetheless hoped that the remarks made here can be of use. 
When greeting Fwe speakers, non-verbal communication is as important as 
verbal communication. A practice that is widely spread across Western Zambia 
and the Zambezi region involves repeatedly clapping the hands, as a sign of 
respect. A typical greeting consists of clapping the hands once or twice, shaking 
the other person’s hand, and clapping the hands again. This process is repeated, 
depending on the relative importance of the participants, and the degree of 
respect that is due. Even more respect is expressed by bending the knees. 

The morning greeting is mbuti mwabi:ki, literally “how did you wake up?’, 
comparable to English ‘good morning’. It can be shortened to mwabii:ki. 


(1) mbuti mwàbô:kì 
N-bu-ti mu-a-bú:k-i 
COP-NP14-how SMapL,-PST-wake-NPST.PFV 
“Good morning: (Lit. ‘How did you wake up?’) 


(2) mwàbô:kì 
mu-a-bú:k-i 
SMap[,-PST-Wake-NPST.PFV 
“Good morning: (Lit. ‘Did you wake up?) 


The answer to the morning greeting is twabu:ki nénja, literally ‘we woke up 
well’, comparable to English good morning. It can be shortened to twabi:ki, or 
to nên)à. 
(3) twàbü:ki nénja 
tu-a-bú:k-i nénja 
SMIpL-PST-wake-NPST.PFV well 
‘Good morning. (Lit. “We woke up well.) 


B Useful phrases 


(4) 


twàbô:kì 

tu-a-bú:k-i 
SMIpL-PST-Wake-NPST.PEV 

“Good morning. (Lit. “We woke up.) 
nênjà 

nénja 

well 


“[We woke up] well? 


Morning greetings are appropriate to about midday. From midday onwards, a 
different greeting is used, mbütí mwàríshárì, comparable to English ‘good 
afternoon’, though with a literal meaning ‘how have you stayed?’. As with the 
morning greeting, mbuti can be left out. 


(6) 


mbùtí mwari'shari 

N-bu-tí mu-a-ri-shar-i 

COP-NP,4-how SM»p[ -PST-stay-NPST.PFV 

“Good afternoon: (Lit. “How have you stayed?’) 


mwari'shari 

mu-a-rí-shar-í 

SMop[ -PST-stay-NPST.PFV 

“Good afternoon: (Lit. “Have you stayed?) 


The answer to the afternoon greeting is twarishari nénjà, which can be 
shortened to twárí'shári. A correct response to the afternoon greeting is also 


nên)à. 


(8) 
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twarishari nénja 

tu-a-ri-shar-i nénja 
SMipL-PST-stay-NPST.PFV well 

‘Good afternoon, (Lit. “We’ve stayed well’) 


twari'shari 

tu-a-ri-shar-i 
SMIpL-PST-Stay-NPST.PFV 

‘Good afternoon, (Lit. “We’ve stayed.) 


(10) nénjà 
nénja 
well 
‘[We’ve stayed] well? 


Afternoon greetings are appropriate from midday until the end of the day. All 
greetings are reciprocal; after the first participants has asked after the 
well-being of the second, the second inquires after the well-being of the first. 
Like greeting, thanking involves non-verbal expressions of respect such as 
(repeated) clapping, handshaking, and bowing, depending on the level of 
respect and gratitude one wishes to express. There is a Namibian and a 
Zambian variant, one with ki- using the form of the reflexive prefix as it is used 
in Zambina Fwe, and one with ri- using the form of the reflexive prefix as it is 
used in Namibian Fwe. 


(11) Namibian Fwe 
twarituméri 
tu-a-ri-tumér-i 
SMjpr -PST-REFL-thank-NPST.PFV 
“Thank you. 


(12) Zambian Fwe 
twakituméri 
tu-a-ki-tumér-i 
SMIp[,-PST-REEL-thank-NPST.PEV 
“Thank you. 


The expression for thanking can take a first person plural subject marker, or, 
less commonly, a first person singular subject marker, ndarituméri / 
ndakituméri. 

The verb tümeélà is not of Fwe origin, as the lack of vowel and nasal harmony in 
the putative applicative suffix -el show. It is evidently borrowed from the Lozi 
verb ku itumela ‘be thankful’, which is inflected as ni itumezi to mean ‘thank 
you’ (Burger 1960). 

As in many African/Bantu languages, the expressions for goodbye depend on 
who stays and who goes. To bid farewell to someone who leaves, the person 
who stays says mùyénđè nénja, literally ‘go well’. The person who leaves bids 
farewell to the person who stays with musiyaré nénjà ‘stay well’. 
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B Useful phrases 


(13)  mùyéndè nênjà 
mu-énd-e nénja 
SMopL-gO-PFV.SBJV well 


‘Goodbye (said to someone who leaves). 


(14) müsiyàré nénjà 
mu-siar-é nénja 
SMopr -Stay-PFV.SBJv well 
“Goodbye (said to someone who stays): 
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Appendix C: Word list 


This Fwe-English word list is organized alphabetically by the first letter of the 
lexical root. Nominal prefixes are separated from the root with a hyphen, verbs 
are listed without the infinitive prefix ku-. Nouns are given in the singular 
(except when no singular is attested). For each lexical item, the part of speech is 
listed: n for nouns, v for verb, adj for adjective, adv for adverb, num for 
numeral, con for conjunction, pp for personal pronoun, and id for ideophone. 
Each lexical item is given an approximate English translation or description. 
For nouns, the noun class and plural form (if attested) are listed. The last 
column lists the source language for known borrowings, and regional variation 
(NF for Namibian Fwe and ZF for Zambian Fwe). 

All words are given with their surface tones in citation form, e.g. in isolation. 
When words have an underlying high tone that is not realized in the citation 


form (for instance, a floating high tone or a tone that is subject to high tone 
retraction), this high tone is marked separately to the left of the word. 


mw-áánjà n silver terminalia 
(Terminalia sericea) 3,4 mi-áánjà 
datura v judge 

kw-aha n armpit 15,6 m-àhà 
mw-ákà n year 3,4 mì-âkà 

amba n scales (of a fish) 5,6 mà-àmbà 
àmbààmbà v talk a lot 

ambahura v discuss 

zi-ambantu n things people talk 
about 8 

mw-áncé n child 1,2 b-áncé 
bw-ánce n youth 14 

c-anda n pole 7,8 z-anda NF 
àndà v freeze 

ci-ándé n frost 7 

anga v tie 

mw-áni n mopane tree 3,4 mi-yani 


anjan hand 5,6 má-ànjà 
ma-anò n knowledge 6 

ányisi n onion 9 English 

“ara v close 

arira v follow (in order of birth) 
ci-ariso n latch 7,8 zí-àrisó 
ci-arò n basket 7,8 zi-aro 

^ àrükà v open (intr.) 

àrükà v go back 

arumuka v roll (intr.) 
àrümündà v roll (tr.) 

àrùrà v open 

rw-átà n crack 11 

bw-átó n canoe 14,6 m-átó 
cí-àzò n door 7,8 zi-azo 

azyara v plan 

ng-azyarò n plan 9,10 ng-àzyàrò 
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à:zyàrirà v wish (onto s.o.) 
mü-bángà n tree (Combretum 
imberbe; Acacia sieberiana) 3,4 
mì-bângà 

bazyin Euphorbia ingens 5,6 mábázyi 
baba v itch; be bitter 

babarera v guard 

ci-baka n place 7,8 zi-baka 

m-bandè n eagle 9,6 mà-mbànđè 
m-bandè 

bandò n wing 5,6 ma-bando 
rù-bàngò n fish sp. 11,6 mà-bàngò 
bànjà v scoop 

rü-bánjé n cannabis 11 

bàrà v read 

mü-bàrà n guest 1,2 ba-bara NF 
mü-bárà n color, spot, stripe 3,4 
mi-bàrà 

barakata v flap (as a fish on dry land) 
mù-bàránà n guinea fowl 3,4 
mi-barana 

rù-bârè n palm leaves 11 

rù-bàrè n seed, pip 11,10 m-bàrè 
mu-barin reader 1,2 ba-bari 
mu-baru n Calodendrum capense 3,4 
mi-baru 

bárùkà v taste (a crop to test if it is 
ripe) 

ru-basi n swallow-tailed bee eater 11 
ru-basi n extended family 11,6 md-basi 
cì-bâtà n scar 7,8 zì-bâtà 

ci-batana n predator, carnivore 7,8 
zi-batana 

ci-bazu n body part 7,8 zi-bazu 
bbâbbà n grandfather 1a,2 bà-bbâbbà 
bbabbata v touch with fland hands 
cì-bbákù n snake sp. 7,8 zi-bbaku 
bbampa v bounce (tr.) 

bbampuka v bounce (intr.) 
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bbamuka v break in half (intr.) 
bbamuna v break in half (tr.) 
bbáryàntà v burn across a stretch of 
land 

bbataura v divide 

bbátùkà v separate (intr.) 
bbátürà v separate (tr.) 

“-bbi adj bad 

bbihà v become bad 

bbimbiriro n rubbish heap to be set 
on fire 5,6 ma-bbimbiriro 

bbisa v look bad because of one's 
clothes 

m-bórà n ball 9,10 m-bórà 

bbó:zà v bark 

bbùà v swim, splash around 
bbukuka v be blown on (of fire) 
bbukura v blow on fire 
ci-bbukuriso n bellows 7,8 
zi-bbukuriso 

bémbama v stand next to 
bémbèkà v put next to 

bêngà v become angry 
béngérérà v be always angry 
bü-béngi n anger 14 

ru-bénzwa n pancreas 11,6 mà-bênzwà 
mà -béré n millet 6 

kà-bérébéré n centipede 12,13 
tù-bérèbèrè 

bèsa v shine, flash 

bèzyà v carve (wood) 
mu-bézyampampa n tree sp. 3,4 
mì-bèzyàmpâmpà 

mü-bézyi n carver 1,2 bà-bèzyì 
m-bézyo n ax for making surfaces 
smooth 9,6 ma-mbézyo 

bibéré n bible 9,6 mà-bìbêrè 

bikà v prepare for a fight 
m-bìngwà n leprosy 9 


binzwa v ripen 

bira v boil (intr.) 

bíràèrà v complain 

bíré num two 

mü-biri n body 3,4 mi-biri 
m-birimbiri n pepper 9,10 m-birimbiri 
birisa v boil (tr.) 

ci-bishi n something unripe 7 
mu-bisi n root 3,4 mi-bisi 

mà-bísi n sour milk 6 

bità n grave 5,6 mà-bità 

ci-bizu n something ripe 7 

bízyü n Baobab tree 5,6 má-bízyü 
bi:kà v put 

bòkò ~ kü-bókó n arm 15/5,6 ma-bòkò 
m-bòma n python 9,6/10 ma-mboma ~ 
m-bòmà 

bomba v become wet 

ma-bòmba n blisters 6 

bombamav soak (intr.) 

bòmbèka v soak (tr.) 

bona v see 

bónàhàrà v be visible, seem 
bónáhàzà v make visible 
ci-bónàntü v something visible 
rü-bónó n castor oil plant (Ricinus 
communis) 11,10 m-bônò 

boora v return 

booza v bring back 

bora v rot 

bòtéla n bottle 5,6 ma-botéla English 
bówà n amaranth 5 

bü-bózü n rot 14 

bübi n spider 5,6 mà-bùbì 

m-büfü n bream 9,10 m-bufu 
m-bükà n book 9,10 m-búkà 

bükà v wake up (intr.); consult spirits 
(as a witch doctor) 


bukisa v have a witch doctor consult 
spirits 

mu-buku n African dream herb 3,4 
mì-búkù 

búkùshurà v rub hard (an itch) 
ma-bukuta n cattle skin used for 
sharpening axes 6 

bùkùtà v sharpen (an axe) 

bümbà v make a pot; create 
mü-bümbi n potter; creator (God) 12 
bà-bümbi 

zi-bimbwantu n creatures (people) 8 
buna n leaf 5,6 mà-bùnà 

kà-bùndù n mist 12 

m-bundu n dew 9 

buninikiza v be stingy 

búpùrà v beat 

bûrà v not find, miss, fail 

ci-buru n Afrikaans 7 

mu-buru n Afrikaner 1,6 ma-buru 
bùrùkà v remember 

bisa v wake up (tr.); greet 

m-bútò n seed 9,6 mà-mbútò 
bútùkà v run 

bútùkisà v drive 

mü-bütükisiró n driving 3 

bütürà v clear a field (from small 
shrubs) 

büzà v ask 

bü-büzi n poverty 

m-büzi n lie (ZF); information (NF) 9 
cì-bwângà n frog 7,8 zì-bwângà 

bwè n stone 5,6 mà-bwè 

bw-iri n Grielum humifusum 14 
ci-bya n household item 7,8 zi-byà 
ci-byarantu n cultivated plant 7,8 
zi-byarantu 

byá:rà v plant 

câbà v fetch, collect (firewood) 
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cabacaba v fish by scooping with a 
bucket 

caha adv very 

cdisa v collide; knock off (work) 
n-càkà n rattle 9,10 n-caka 

cakaniza v rattle 

cakansa v shake (a liquid) 

camauna v divide food 

càmuünd v cut off a piece; take (food) 
càncàdsở v be fast 

rü-cánci n lavender croton (Croton 
gratissimus) 11 

mii-cani n hunter 1,2 bà-cáni 

cànkà v sow 

cankama v stand on the fire (of a pot) 
cankawira v sow an entire field 
cankika v put a pot on the fire 
cánktrà v remove a pot from the fire 
mü-cáró n buffalo thorn (Ziziphus 
mucronata) 3 Khwe 

n-cáró n fruits of the buffalo thorn 10 
câ:nà v hunt 

cébuka v look behind 

mü-cécé n baby 1,2 ba-cécé 

cécèn†à v winnow 

céku adj sharp 

cékùrà v cut oneself 

mü-cémbéré n old lady 1,2 bà-cémbéré 
Lozi 

cémpa v cut at the stem of a sorghum 
plant 

cénà v become clean 

cènèsa v clean 

céngama v be right next to 
mii-céngè n bushwillow 3,4 mì-cêngè 
céngékà v smoke/dry by the fire 
cénkà n aloe 5,6 ma-cènkà 

cénkuka v look behind, over one's 


shoulder 
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cénkura v cut off half; look over one's 
shoulder 

^'cényd adj small 

bu-'cénya n smallness 14 
ká-'cényácényá n sth. very small 12 
cényèhèsà v make small 

cêrà v wound, injure 

rü-céré n grass sp., used for mats 11, 
10 n-cérè 

cérükà v become torn 

cérura v tear 

bá-ci n honey 14 

cikarira adv always 

cimbura v lift up, improve 

cìncà v change 

cìncànà v be different; exchange 
cindu n wild date palm 5,6 mà-cíndù 
cinka n tree sp. 5,6 md-cinka 
mu-cira n tail 3,4 mi-cira 

cirira ~ 'cirirà v follow 

círükà v jump 

kà-cíyó'cíyó n chick 12,13 tü-cíyó'cíyó 
cóbà v cycle 

cokama v spy, hide in order to spy 
còkòka v come off (of chaff) 

còkòra v remove chaff 

compora v snatch 

cond v disappear, be gone for a long 
time 

conka v press, push, poke 
conkomona v press buttons 

có: kà v break (intr.) 

co:ra v break (tr.) 

cukacuka v shake (a drink) 
cùkùnsà v shake 

cüncünà v kiss 

cüncürà v stumble 

cünkütà v limp 

n-cupa n whip 9,10 n-cùpà 


cüpürà v undress 

cüünàd v limp 

bù-cwàrà 

~ bü-jwárà n beer 14 

cwáré adv then 

cwè n stone 5,6 má-cwé 

n-daanò n message 9,10 n-daano 
dabbama v jump into water 
đàbbikà v throw s.o. into water 
ci-dakwa n heavy drinker, addict 7,8 
zi-dakwa 

đàm v beat 

damaddama v beat repeatedly 
dàmàùrà v beat up 

dana adj small 

mu-dana n child 1,2 ba-dana 
dankama v be put down 
dánsáikà v scatter (tr.) 

dánsikà v drop 

débà v hang loose 

đèbèrà v be not taut 

dékéshérà v move the shoulders in a 
dancing movement 

dékétà v move the shoulders up and 
down in a dancing movement 
diba v tie (a chitenge) 

n-díshi n dish 9,10 n-díshi English 
dokomav clear one's throat 
dokora v belch, clear one's throat 
dókótà n doctor 1a,2 ba-dokéta 
n-dóngà n needle 9,10 n-dóngà 
đònkà v drip 

dònkèsa 

~ đònsà v cause to drip 

donsa v cause to drip; pull 

donta v get blisters 

mù-đôrò n back of the knee 3,4 
mì-dôrò 

drámủ n drum 5 English 


ci-düdi n fat person 7 

dudusa ~ düdüsá n dust, dried black 
clay 5 

ci-dükütüri n owl, hawk 7,8 
zi-dukuturi 

dünà v stare round-eyed 
dùnàminà v stare at s.o. with round 
eyes 

n-dungati n disturbance 9 

dünkà v swim 

dunkura v thresh 

dura v be expensive Afrikaans 
c-êhò n winter 7 

bw-éké n grain 14 

èkèza v continue 

émé pp I ZF 

m-énji n water 6 

én wé pp you (plural) ZF 

mw-éri n firstborn 1,2 

éswé pp we ZF 

éwé pp you (singular) ZF 

éyé pp he, she ZF 

mw-ézi n moon, month 3,4 mi-ézi 
ci-fatého n face 7,8 zi-fatého Lozi 
kà-fifi n darkness 12 

fíyérà v sweep Lozi 

rü-fíyéró n grass (Stipagrostis 
uniplumis) 11 

mu-fiyézo n broom 3,4 mi-fiyézo Lozi 
ci-fo n poison (used in hunting) 7,8 
zi-fo 

fonin phone 5,6 ma-foni English 
fòsav sin, make a mistake 
fosahara v be wrong, be a bad person 
rü-fü n death 11,6 ma-fu 

fúàmà v park (a boat) 

füfà n jealousy 9 

füfürérwà v sweat 

ci-fühà n bone 7,8 zì-ƒôhà 
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fukéran fever 9 

fiimav become rich 

mü-fümbo n Cheesewood tree 
(Pittosporum viridiflorum) 3,4 
mi-fümbo 

mü-fümi n rich person 1,2 ba-fumi 
funda v carve meat 

ƒúndùkà v leave, start off (on a 
journey) 

fundusa v escort out 

ci-füpi n lid 7,8 zi-füpi 

fürà v sharpen, weld 

fürà v pick (fruit) 

füráyi n airplane 9,6 ma-furayi 
English 

m-fürémfüré n small insect that 
walks backwards 9,10 m-furèmfurè 
ci-füri n duck 7,8 zi-furi 

mü-füri n blacksmith 1,2 bà-füri 
ka-furo n knife 12,13 ti-furò 
ci-furofuro n aloe 7,8 zi-fürofüro 
furumanav become adult (of girls) 
ƒfúrùmikà v place upside down 
ƒfúrùmùnà v remove a lid; put upright 
ma-futa n oil (for putting on skin) 6 
fútàtirà v stand with one's back to 
s.o.; quit a job 

fütümükà v turn around 
fütürükà v turn to face s.o. 
mü-füzi n blacksmith 1,2 ba-fuzi 
füzirà v blow on a fire to get it going 
füzirirà v blow on a fire 

fwav die; break 

fwafwatira v get crushed 
fwáfwátizà v crush 

mù-ƒwákàzi n co-wife (said by 
co-wife) 1,2 ba-fwakazi 

fwanikiza v be better 

“fwányà v be nothing 
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mu-fwe n stone (used for sharpening) 
3,4 mì-ƒwè 

ci-fwé n Fwe language, culture 7 
fwébà v smoke (tobacco) 
mu-fwezin smoker 1,2 bà-ƒwèzì 
fwiika v park 

fwiimpisa v make short 

fwinkaà v seal a hole 

ci-fwinkiso - 

ci-fwinso n stopper, seal 7,8 
zi-fwinkiso ~ zi-fwinso 

mu-fwirwa n widow, widower 1,2 
ba-fwirwa 

fwiyaura v be blessed with sth. 
fwiyi adj short 

bü-fwiyi n shortness 14 
fwiyimpa v become short 

fwizyav curse 

gábà v block 

gábàgàbà v talk nonsense 
gabama v hang on a hook (intr.) 
gàbbà n tin 5,6 magabba Lozi 
gábikà v hang on a hook (tr.) 
gabuka v break off 

gaburura v unblock 

gángirà v freeze 

gara v dig (with hands) 

gàyà v sew 

gayira v fence in 

n-gé n scorpion 9,10 n-gé 

n-géré n part between bones 9,10 
n-géré 

gi: (ZF) ~ yi: (NF) n egg 5,6 mda-gi: ~ 
ma-yi: 

n-gind n louse 9,10 n-gìnà 
n-giringiri n shell 9,6 mà-ngìrìngìrì 
góbbòrà v wade 

n-góngà mürívü n adam's apple 9 
n-gongo n joint 9,10 n-gòngò 


n-gớ ngórézà n resin 9,10 

n-gớ ngórézà 

gorda v become strong 

n-góró n curse 9,10 n-gòrò 
ci-gòrògòrò n puddle; well 7,8 
zi-gorogoro 

mà-grázi n glasses 6 English 

n-gi n sheep 9,10 n-gu 

gumbama ~ gumbana v stand next to 
e.a. 

gumbika v put next to e.a. 

rù-gú ngúrà n dead tree 11,6 

mà-gú ngúrà 

günkà v bump/lean into 

gunkama v kneel 

n-güri n namegiver 9,10 n-guri 
n-gurò n business 9,10 n-gurò 

gwa (ZF) ~ wa (NF) v fall 

gwagura v brush (teeth); remove 
callous 

ru-gwarara n grass (Juncus krausii) 11 
n-gwẻ n leopard 9/1a,2 bà-ngwè 
mu-gwégwesi n ankle bone 3,4 
mi-gwégwèsi 

n-gwèshi n tigerfish 9,10 n-gwèshi 
gwisa (ZF) ~ wìsà (NF) v drop 
8/a4burura v stick on clothes (thorns) 
8/akamina v sit with arms and legs 
extended (to catch fish; warm oneself 
by the fire) 

Slàmbùrà v strip a tree 

Elandauka v disperse 

8/andaura v scatter (tr.) 

Slàndùkà v disperse 

Slárùmùsà v warm oneself 

Šlâzà v shiver, be startled 

8léné ~ géné adj thin 

Elima n small fish sp. 5,6 mà Šlìmà 
8lóntà v drip 


8/6ntaura v drip continuously 
Elòtòmòna v scrub; wash s.o.s back 
Slúkùmủ n fruit sp. 5,6 mà Šlúkùmù 
8/ukumuna v scrub 

8/apura v spread one's legs or arms 
Slárùmùkà v shout loudly 

cì-Šlìnjò n tree sp. 7,8 zì-Šlìnjò 
Slínkìtà v pound with short, sharp 
movements 

Slônsà v make drip 

8lópókáà v widen (intr.) 

Šlòpòrà v widen (tr.); remove flesh, an 
eye 

hafu n lung 5,6 ma-hafu 

háfükà v be not normal; be half full 
háfürà v make half full 

háibà con if Lozi 

hákà v not feel, hear, understand 
cì-hámbà küfürà n duck sp., with a 
beak shaped like a hoe 7,8 zi-hamba 
küfürà 

hámbàùkà v walk this way and that 
mü-àmbi n speaker 1,2 bà-àmbì 
hambika v accuse 

hámbirizà v accuse 

handè n bark; 200 dollar bill (plural 
only) 5,6 ma-handé 

hangama v be put in a high position, 
be hung 

hangumika v fall down from a high 
position 

hangurav remove from a high 
position 

hánjikà v hang (tr.), put in a high 
position 

hápé adv again Lozi 

hapu n watermelon 5,6 mà-hápù 
hárà v live, survive 

hàrà v scrape, rake 
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kà-hárá'hárà n African finger millet 
12 

haranténè n cockroach 5,6 
mà-hàrànténè 

harauka v be completely scratched 
haribika v try hard, apply oneself 
harika v fry 

bu-haro n life 14 

hásànà v scatter 

rü-háti n rib 11,10 m-páti 

hátó n amaranth (Amaranthus 
hybrides) 5 

hawa adv very NF 

házà v save 

hêmbà v blow one's nose 

héméré n bucket 5,6 mà-hèmêrè 
Afrikaans, via Lozi 

hénja v look secretly, spy 

hè:rà ~ hwérà v hurry 

hibà v steal 

hikà v cook (relish) 

mii-hikin cook 1,2 ba-hiki 
ci-híkisó n cooking utensil 7,8 
zi-hikiso 

hímininà v sink, go down 

hina v disagree (by saying ‘hm’) 
hindà v take 

hindirira v take all, take and take 
híngisà v put more, make full 
mà-hìrà n sorghum 6 

hítà v pass by 

hítürà v carry 

rü:-hó n wind 11 

bü-hóbé n porridge 14 from Lozi; ZF 
hôm v lie 

bù-hómà n mongongo tree 
(Schinziophyton rautanenii) 14,6 
mà-hómà 
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kà-hómo n disease with symptoms 
similar to AIDS 12 

hompwera v hammer 

honda v cook (porridge) 
ma-hondéro n kitchen 6 
hó'ngóró n millipede 5,6 má-hó'ngóró 
hora v be paid 

hórà v cool down, recover 

ci-hóré n disabled person (from an 
injury) 7,8 zì-hórè 

hóròngànà v become worn, broken 
hôshà v plait; twist a rope 
hoshorora v take out plaits 

hòsòka v slip out 

hótókà v break off (of a branch) 
hózà v heal 

miü-hózi n healer 1,2 bà-hózi 
bù-hùbà n lightness 14 

hùbà adj light 

mu-hiko n lid 3,4 mì-hâkò 

hüko n water snake sp. 5,6 mà-hùkò 
humbwa n cheetah 5,6 mà-hùmbwà 
humpa v follow 

hümpirirà v follow excessively 
mi-hunga n tree sp. 3,4 mì-hùngà 
hüpürà v remember, think Lozi 
hura v arrive 

hüréhà v put a yoke 

mü-hüri n buyer 1,2 ba-huri 
mu-hurisin seller 1,2 bà-hürisi 
hürürà v take a yoke off 

hüwà v shout 

hüwérézà v shout 

mü-hüwo n shouting 3 

hüzyiü n breath 5 

hüzyà v breathe 

hu:ta v sip 

mw-ikà n slave 1,2 b-ékà 

mw-Ê kánà n slave 1,2 b-é'kánà 


ímé pp I NF 

mw-indi n leg of a pot 3,4 m-indi 
induna n induna (political figure) 1a,6 
mà-ìndúnà Lozi 

ka-inga n clay bowl; spot on the skin 
12,13 tu-inga 

mw-ingà n thorn 3,4 m-ingà 
mw-íni n handle of a tool 3,4 m-íni 
r-ínó n tooth 5,6 m-énò 

mw-inshi n pestle 3,4 m-inshi 
r-inshó n eye 5,6 m-ênshò 

ínwé pp you (plural) NF 

isa v burn, be hot 

mw-isi n thorn 3,4 m-isi 

íswé pp we NF 

twè pp you (singular) NF 

iyè pp he, she NF 

rw-izyin river 11 

jajurav shell groundnuts 

jánà v gape 

janama v gape 

n-jàrà n hunger 9 

jarumuka v raise one’s voice 

^ n-jé n outside 9 

Jéf n poison 5 

jérumuka v be sour, have a strong 
taste that makes the mouth contract 
Jikità v dance (a type of dance) 
mü-jisíwà n poison (used on humans) 
3,4 mi-jisíwà 

n-jìngà n bicycle 9,6 mà-njingà 
n-jinjó n funeral 9 

n-jirà n way 9,6 ma-zyira 

n-jókà ~ zyókà n snake 9/5,6 
mà-zyôkà 

jókwè n yoke 5,6 mà-jókwè 
jòmbèza v shout 

jüjükà v become bleached, fade 
jüjürà v bleach 


jukuta v rinse clothes 

jükütürà v scrub clothes; struggle to 
remove sth. 

jumba v leave in protest 

junta v hop 

juntauka v hop across a distance 
n-jáó n house 9,6 ma-zyilò 

ci-jilò n nest 7,8 zi-jilò 

rù-jûù n pea, jugo bean 11,10 n-jáü 
jwénga v shout (of an elephant) 
bü-kà n black ant 14 

bü-ká'bábü n problem 14 

ci-kabi n skins 7,8 zi-kabi 
kabuhara v be difficult 

kabud v stop raining 

kácikirà v be interrupted 
kácikizà v interrupt 

cì-kâhù n flat tray-like basket used 
for winnowing 7,8 zì-kâhù 

kákànà v argue 

rü-kákátirà n burdock 11 
kakatira v become stuck 

kama v milk 

n-kama n comb 9,10 n-kámà 
kamata v scoop 

kàmbà n river bank 5,6 mà-kàmbà 
kâmbà v clap (once) 

kambama v be on top of e.a. 

n-ká' mbámó n upward slope 9,6 
mà-nká mbámò 

kambika v put on top of e.a. 
n-kámbikiró n profit 9 
n-kambikwa n profit 9 

kámbirizà v applaud 

kambura v remove from on top of e.a. 
mü-kámiso n squeezing tool 3,4 
mi-kamisò 

kamuna v comb 

kanama v lay down while facing up 
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kánànà v argue 

n-kanda n plain, valley 9,6 
má-nkándà 

kanda v massage 

kandayòmbè n lily sp. 5 

kandè n story 5,6 ma-kandè 
kàndékà v tell 

ma-kandò n type of treatment for 
success or luck 6 

rü-káni n jaw 1110 n-káni 

kànkà v hack 

kankaura v destroy crops by cutting 
kánti adv then 

kàntùkà v cross (a river, road) 
kàntùsà v help s.o. cross (a river, 
road) 

n-kanza n central village square 9 
kápà con or Lozi 

kapasò n policeman 1a,2 ba-kapasò 
Lozi 

karan charcoal 5,6 mà-kârà 

‘kara v sit, stay 

karamindwa n crab 5,6 
mà-káràmìndwà 

zi-karantu n problems 8 

kárihà v shout, scold 

kárikà v put down 

karima v borrow 

'karisa v keep s.o. company 
ma-karò n place 6 

n-kárúrò n share 9,6 n-kárúrò 
kàtà v become thin 

bü-kátà n weakness 14 

kátàzà v be naughty 

ká-ti n middle 12 

n-katurò n judgment 9,10 n-katirò 
ma-kdtiiròn shoes 6 Lozi 
káwùhànà v be separated Lozi 
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n-kawihanò n divorce 9,10 
n-kàwùhânò 

kawuhanya v separate Lozi 

kaya v tie with rope; tie a cow while 
milking 

mù-kázànà n girl 

ci-kázi n sp. of women’s disease 7 
kâ:nà v divorce, reject, refuse 
ci-kébénga ~ 

cì-gébéngà n criminal 7,8 zì-kébéngà ~ 
zì-gébéngà Lozi 

kékérà v plough 

ci-kékéré n disc plough 7,8 zì-kékêrè 
kênà v be present 

mü-kénà n tree (Burkea africana) 3,4 
mì-kènà 

bu-kéntu n female genitals 14 
mu-kéntu n woman, wife 1,2 ba-kéntu 
cì-kérè n scissors 7,8 zì-kérè 
n-kéréké n church 9,10 n-kèrékè 
Afrikaans 

n-kérézó n advice 9,10 n-kèrézò 
rü-késhà n foxtail millet 11 

ci-kési n eyebrow 7,8 zi-kési 

ké:zyà v come 

kikoza v be the same 

kima adj fat 

bu-kima n fatness 14 

kimuma v close one's mouth 
mü-kíti n party 3,4 mi-kiti 
kitukiséza v get ready 

kituta (ZF) ~ rituta (NF) v learn 

kiya v lock 

kíyùrùrà v unlock 

kizima (ZF) ~ rizima (NF) v close one's 
eyes 

mù-kô: n lid 3,4 mi-kò: 

bù-kobà n apartheid 14 Lozi 

kòbòca v drive 


kébumayi adv unfortunately 

ci-kécin skirt 7,8 zì-kôcì 

kühà v wink, blink 

n-kóhé n eyelid 9,10 n-kôhè 

kôkà v pull, suck 

kókiyà v cock a gun 

n-kòkò n porridge 9,6 mà-kôkò 
kókobà v crawl 

rü-kó'kónà n elbow 11,10 n-kớ kónà 
kokorora v drag 

mü-kókosi n bush (Osyris compressa) 
3,4 mi-kòkòsi 

koma v win 

n-kòmba n lastborn 9 

kômbà v lick 

rù-kômbò n navel 11,10 n-kòmbò 
cì-kómbómbà n flower (Acrotome 
angustifolia) 7,6 mà-kómbómbà 
mu-kombwe n rooster 3,4 mì-kòmbwè 
n-komokin cup 1a/9, 10 n-kòmókì 
komokwa v be surprised 
n-kòmòngu n part of Cape Bulrush 
9,10 n-komongu 

mü-kónà n tree (Acacia fleckii) 3, 
kòndè n banana 5/9,6 ma-kòndè Lozi 
kondora v brew 

kớ ngórò n flower sp. 5,6 mà-kớ ngórò 
n-kongorofu ~ 

n-kòngòròkòfu n snail 9,10 n-kongorofu 
~ n-kongorokofu 

konka v swear 

kòkòmòna v hatch 

kono con but 

konsa v doze 

kòpànà v meet Lozi 

kòpànìsà v gather Lozi 

n-kòpèrò ~ 

n-kòpézò n button 9,10 n-kòpèrò ~ 
n-kòpêzò 


kôrà v irritate 

kórèkà v carry on the shoulders 
"^n-kóri n walking stick 9,10 ^ 'n-kóri 
kòròta v borrow 

mii-kòròtèra n pod 3,4 mi-korotéra 
kôshà v take meat apart after cooking 
kóshàùkà v be (easily) cut 
késhaura v cut into two 

késhora v cut off, pull off, cross 
kósi n nape of the neck 5,6 md-kosi 
kósórókwá v sleep until rested 
kotama v bend over 

mu-kotana n bag 3,4 mì-kòtânà 
ci-kóté n basket 7,8 zi-kóté 

kotékà v delegate 

kótó n knot 5,6 ma-kéto 

kòtòmòka v hold up one's head 
kotomona v hold up s.o.s head 
mù-kôwà n age group; family 3,4 
mì-kôwà 

kòwè v blink 

mu-kozu n strength, power 3,4 
mi-kozu 

mu-k6zu n strong person 1,2 ba-kòzu 
kózyàùrà v pick (fruit) 

kó:rà v cough 

ci-kübábé n plant (Dioscorea 
quartiniana) 7 

kubaza v hurt 

kübi n vulture 5,6 ma-kibi 

ci-kübo n time 7 

kubura v pluck (a chicken) 

kuka v float away 

kukura v cut nails, cut the side of a 
mat to make it even 

n-kükweé n leftovers 9 

ru-kumba n rope, used in building 
11,6 mà-kùmbà 


kumbata v hug 
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kümbirà v beg 

kumbuka v come out (fibres from a 
tree) 

kumbura v cut fibres from a tree 
kà-kümbwátiti n laughing dove 12,13 
tu-kumbwatiti 

künà v grow (crops) 

künàmà v lie on a smoking shelve 
ci-kunantu n plant 7,8 zi-kunantu 
mü-künguü n dish used for washing 
with medicine 3,4 mi-kungu 
kúngurà v clean up after a meal 
ci-küni n tree 7,8 zi-kini 

n-künjü n mortar 9,6 mà-nkünjü 
künikà v smoke (food stuff) 
mü-künkuü n tree sp., roots are used 
as medicine 3,4 mi-künkü 

kürà v grow 

kürà v sweep 

ci-küriküri n shrub (Euclea undulata) 
7,4 mi-küriküri 

kúrirà v infect, be infectious 
ci-kürisó n broom 7,8 zi-kürisó 
mu-kuro n district 3,4 mi-kuro 
mü-küró: n your older sibling 1,2 
ba-kirò: 

mii-ktiru n elder, older sibling, adult 
1,2 bà-kárü 

mü-kürüànà n young man 1,2 
bà-kúrùànà 

ci-kürübé ~ 

ci-gürübé n pig 7,8 zì-kùrùbè 
ci-kürükürü n padlock 7,8 
zi-kürükürü 

kúrùmpàrà v become old 

kurura v cut hair 

mü-küsi n Zambezi teak 3,4 mi-kási 
n-kútà n courtroom 9,10 n-kütà 
'kütà v become satiated 
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kütà v curse 

kútàzà v preach 

tékèhà v be respectable 

kütikà v respect 

kûwà v call 

n-kiiwa n tick 9,10 n-kiiwa 

cì-kúwà n English 7 

bü-kü wá n urban area 14 

mù-kúwà n white person 1,6 mà-kúwà 
küzikizà v infect 

kùzyà n outer cover of a mongongo 
nut 5,6 md-kuzya 

küzyükà v come out (of the outer 
shell of a mongongo nut) 

kúzyùrà v take off the outer shell of a 
mongongo nut 

kü:rà v shift, move 

kwacama n watermelon 5,6 
ma-kwacama 

ru-kwakwa n fence 11 

mu-kwakwa ~ 

mu-gwagwa n road 3,4 mi-kwakwa ~ 
mi-gwagwa 

mú- kwámé n man, husband 1,2 

bá- kwámè 

bú-' kwámè n male genitals 14 

ká- kwáméànà n boy 12,13 

tú- kwáméànà 

kwana v fit, be normal 

n-kwana n pot for beer or water 9,6 
mà-nkwánà 

kwanga v become tired, weak 
kwangisa v be tiresome 

kwangwa v fail 

n-kwani n hat 9,10 n-kwani 
n-kwarakwasi n trouble 9 
mu-kwarezo n sticks that close a 
kraal 3,4 mì-kwảrèzò 

ci-kwarò n door 7,8 zi-kwaro 


kwasa v help 

kwâtà v catch 

kwátàkwàtà v touch everywhere 
kwataura v touch everywhere 
ma-kwatirò n handle 6 
ci-kwayèzò n lid 7,8 zi-kwayézo 
rü-kwé: n reed sp. 11 

kwera v board a vehicle 
ci-kwérésó n money for a taxi 7,8 
zi-kwèrèsò 

ka-kwikwindè n ebony 12,13 
tu-kwikwindè 

rü-kwirà n cyphia sp. 11,10 n-kwirà 
bu-kwizyu n sycamore fig 14,6 
mà-kwízyù 

kyéra v cut with scissors 
mairtimè n maternal uncle 1a,2 
bà-máìrâmè 

maka v be watchful 

rù-màkà n berries of Grewia flava 
11,10 maka 

ci-maka n tree (Grewia flava) 7,8 
zi-maka 

maman grandmother 1a,2 bà-mâmà 
màmèrà v take care of 

mana v finish 

bü-mángo n evil, ugliness 14 
mángo adj bad, ugly 

mangura v remove a thorn 
ma-manikizo n end 6 

manina v disappear 

manta v hop 

ma-randa n village of one's husband 
6 

maryanjò ~ 

maryanshò n virgin la,2 ba-maryanjò ~ 
bà-màryânshò 

cì-mátè n wall 7,14 bù-mátè 

mayè n mother 1a,2 bà-mâyè 


mayèmwancè n maternal aunt la,2 
ba-mayèmwancè 

mayi wiiyè n wild duck sp. la 
mazuka n squirrell 1a,2 bà-màzùkà 
mbaramanya n dragon fly la,2 
ba-mbaramanya 
ka-mbaryambarya n lizard sp. 12,13 
tu-mbaryambarya 

ci-mbayambaya n storage drum 7,8 
zi-mbayambaya 

mbèbà n rat 1a,2 bà-mbèbà 
mu-mbéta n bed 3,4 mì-mbétà Lozi 
mbizyi n zebra 1a,2 bà-mbizyi 
mbó'érà n wild dog 1a,2 bà-mbớ érà 
mu-mbongoro n plant (Hyaenanche 
globosa) 3,4 mì-mbòngòrò 
mü-mbóré n shrub (Flacourtia indica) 
3.4 mi-mbóré 

ci-mbòtwè n frog 7,8 zi-mbòtwè 
mbòwà n mushroom 9/14 
kà-mbü'mbüriü n beetle sp. 12,13 
tù-mbú mbúrù 

mù-mbùwà n grass sp. 3 

“mbwa n dog 1a,2 bá-mbwà 
ka-mbwana n puppy 12,13 tù-mbwânà 
mbwéshi n giraffe 1a,2 bà-mbwéshi 
mbwitin horned melon 123,2 
bà-mbwiti 

mü-mé n dew 3 

mema v invite 

mena v sprout (of cultivated plants) 
ménékà v be early 

mérèsà v greet 

mfumo n rhinoceros 1a,2 bà-mƒùmò 
mfimu n chief, king 1a,2 bà-mfümü 
mfüzi n blacksmith 1a,2 bà-mfüzi 
bü-mi n life (state of being alive) 14 
‘mina v set (of the sun) 

mìnà v swallow 
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rü-minànjókà n small plant sp. 11 
‘minina v sink 

minisa v put in, tuck in 

miro yonguru n sweet potato stalks 4 
cí- mónshò n left 7 zí- mónshò 

mótà n car 9,6 mà-mótà English 

ká- mpáfwà ~ 

ka-mpafwa n bat sp. 12,13 tú- mpáƒwà ~ 
tu-mpafwa 

ci-mpangò n silver barbel fish 7,8 
zi-mpango 

mpêngù n white impala 1a,2 
ba-mpéngu 

mpíyù n kudu 1a,2 ba-mpiyu 

mpoko n vegetable sp. 1a,2 bà-mpóko 
ci-mpóni n mirror 7,8 zi-mpóni 
kà-mpórwé n diarrhea 12 

mpiingu n pumpkin 1a,2 bà-mpüngü 
ci-mpürümününkà n small insect sp., 
secretes bad smell 7,8 
zi-mpurumununka 

mu-kwe n mother-in-law 1 
ka-mumburu n Rhinoceros beetle 
12,13 tà-múmbùrù 

mümuütürà v open one's mouth 
münà v own 

ci-münántü n domesticated animal 
7,8 zi-münántü 

mu-muni n lightning, light 3,4 
mi-müni 

munika v shine 

münlápi n frog sp. 1a,2 bà-mùnlápì 
mu-zya n steam 3 

mvümbé n snake sp. 1a,2 bà-mvùmbè 
mvôrà n rain la 

mvíi n hippopotamus la,2 ba-mviu 
ru-mvwi n grey hair 11,10 ˆ /mvwi 
mvwi n kudu 1a,2 bà-mvwi 

rü-mwé n mosquito 11,10 mwè 
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mwémweta v smile 

mwênà v be quiet 

mwendi adv maybe 

mwéngèsà v greet 

kà-mwí: n heat (from the sun); 
afternoon 12 

rii-mwi: n summer 11 

mwínshi n under 9 

mw-i' wangu n grandchild 1,2 

bw-é bángù 

na n callous 5,6 mà-nà 

nahana v think 

rü-nákà n horn 11,6 mà-nâkà 

nakò n time, period 9 

kà-nàmáni n calf 12,13 tu-namani 
namintabura n flower (Commelina 
subulata) 1a,2 bà-nàmúntàbùrà 
nàmüróbá'róbà n flower (Scilla 
natalensis) 1a,2 bà-nàmüróbá' róbà 
yaya v be stingy; tie firmly 

nángà adv even (if) 

yanga n doctor 1a,2 ba-nanga 
mù-pângà n flower (Pelargonium 
luridum) 3,4 mì-nângà 

nakaran acacia la 

yankusura v struggle free, prise open 
nánükà v leave, stand up 

nanuna v lift 

nanunisa v ask for help in carrying 
sth. 

bü-nànzi n brown ants 14 

narò n chameleon 1a,2 ba-narò 
yaruka v be scratched 
narunkaramba n praying mantis 1a,2 
ba-narunkaramba 

nàrwézớ'ézà n chameleon 1a,2 
ba-narwézd'éza 

yata v beat 

yatauka v be full of scratches 


yataura v cut in strips 

yatuka v crack, tear 

natura v tear 

yaturamushoro n vine 1a,2 
ba-naturamushoro 

yatuza v stay up all night 

nau n cheetah 5,6 ma-nau 

ncênjè n cricket 1a,2 bà-ncênjè 
ncéré n snake sp. 1a,2 ba-ncèrè 
ci-ncéré n Swainson’s francolin 7,8 
zi-ncéré 

kà-ndàngárà n striped ground 
squirel 12,13 tu-ndangara 
mü-ndáré n maize 3 

ndáré n cob of maize 5,6 mà-ndárè 
ndávi n lion 13,2 ba-ndavu 
nđôngò n groundnuts 1a 
ri-nèmbwè n cannabis plant 11 
néné adj big 

nénéhà v become big 

nèngà v dance, play 

nèngò n aardvark 9,6 mà-nèngò 
nénja adv well 

ká-'nénsà n pinkie, little toe 12,13 
tú-'nénsà 

nê: num four 

ru-ngamazyoba n plant sp. 11 
bü-ngi n multitude 14 

ngiri n warthog 1a,2 bà-ngiri 
ngóngòtà v knock 

ci-ngundè n fishing implement 7 
nguru n sweet potato la 

ngtiyan baboon la,2 ba-ngiya 
ngwébuna n plant sp. la 

ngwèna n crocodile la,2 bà-ngwénà 
n-gwéngwè n ankle 9,10 n-gwêngwè 
n-gwéngwèsi n joint 9,10 n-gwéngwèsi 
ngwénjurav slash grass (to clear a 
piece of land) 


nini adj small 

nínisà v make small 

mà-nyínjà n border 6 

bu-njèwè n poverty 14 

njèwè n poor person 1a,2 bà-njèwè 
njíbà n dove la,2 bà-njíbà 

njòmbà v get stuck (for instance, a car 
in the sand) 

mu-njongoro n bush sp. 3,4 
mi-njongoro 

njovu n elephant 1a,2 ba-njovu 
mu-nka n shortness of breath 3 
ka-nkafwa n bat 12,13 tu-nkafwa 
nkanga n guinea fowl la,2 ba-nkanga 
nkàrâmbà n old person 1a,2 
ba-nkaramba 

nkázè n cat 1a,2 bà-nkázè 

nkê: num one 

nkomo n bush tortoise 1a,2 bà-nkòmò 
ci-nkémbwa n slave 7,8 zì-nkómbwà 
nkòmbwè n tortoise la,2 ba-nkòmbwè 
nkûkù n chicken 1a,2 bà-nkükü 
n-kiimba n plant (Ancylanthos 
bainesii) 9,10 n-kâmbà 

nkumbizi n beggar 1a,2 bà-nkúmbìzì 
ka-nkunè n smoking shelf 12,13 
tù-nkúnè 

ka-nkinè n snake sp. 12,13 tù-nkûnè 
nküté n bird sp. 1a,2 ba-nkutè 
ci-nkwa n bread 7,8 zi-nkwa 
nkwéngà n parrot 1a,2 bà-nkwéngà 
ka-nkwirimba n pigeon 12,13 
tu-nkwirimba 

nkwizyu n rabbit sp. 1a,2 ba-nkwizyu 
nòka n hip 5,6 mà-nôkà 

yokoka v charge, attack 

bú- pómbà n plant (Lannea edulis) 14 
nòmbè n cow 9,10 nòmbè 
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kà-gómbyà n xylophone 12,13 
tù-nômbyà 

nòmézò n button 9,10 nòmézò 
ci-nóngoó n nose booger 7,8 zi-nòngò 
ci-nònò n black-footed cat 7,8 zi-nónó 
nònòsa v exaggerate, blow out of 
proportion 

nònzi n sleep, drowsiness 9 

nòrav write Lozi 

ci-yoriso n pen 7,8 zi-norisò Lozi 
yoro n letter 5,6 ma-noro Lozi 

nsá n duiker 1a,2 bà-nsá 

mii-nséfa n sieve 3,4 mi-nséfa English 
nsémbéré n rhinoceros 1a,2 
bà-nsèmbèrè 

ka-nsènè n tortoise (appears during 
the rainy season) 12,13 ti-nsènè 
n-shângù n pair of shoes 9 
mù-nshàrè n sugar cane 3,4 
mì-nshàrè 

má- nsáwánshàwá n berries of 
Grewia sp. 6 

nshéfü n eland 1a,2 bà-nshéƒù 
nshíndi n squirel, mongoose 1a,2 
bà-nshindi 

nshókó n monkey 1a,2 bà-nshôkò 
nshóhoó n barbel fish 1a,2 ba-nshòhò 
nshòmbò n edible plant sp. 1a,2 
bà-nshómbò 

nshòngè n puku 1a,2 bà-nshôngè 
nshüngwé n Matabele ant 1a,2 
bà-nshúngwè 

nshwê n breast 5,6 mà-nshwê 
n-síki n disease 9,10 n-siki 
ka-nsikwe n darkness 12 

nsimba n genet 1a,2 bà-nsìmbà 
n-síngó n neck 9,6 ma-nsingò 
ká-'sísi n small blue bird sp. 12,13 
tú-'sísì 
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nsiwa n orphan la,2 bà-nsiwà 
cí-/nsózi n tear 7,8/4 zí-nsózi ~ 
mí- nsózì 

nsumbo n black impala 1a,2 
ba-nsumbo 

mà-n†à n power 6 

ma-nténgu n evening 6 
ntimbirà n dung beetle 1a,2 
ba-ntimbira 

n-toboro n gun 9,6 ma-ntòbòrò 
rù-nfủ n pupil 11 

bu-ntu n humanity 14 

mu-ntu n person, human being 1,2 
ba-ntu 

ci-ntu n thing 7,8 zi-ntu 

ntüü n amaranth la 

ntûù n hyena la,2 bà-ntáü 

nuna v become fat 

nüngü n porcupine 5,6 md-niingu 
ru-nungura n waterlily sp. 11,6 
ma-ningura 

nunka v smell 

mü-nünko n (bad) smell 3,4 mi-nunko 
nánsà v make (s.o.) smell; crave a 
certain food (during pregnancy) 
ka-nwa n mouth 12,13 tu-nwa 
nwarara n crow 5,6 ma-nwarara 
mü-nwé n finger; toe 3,4 mi-nwè 
nwèta v pull tight 

ywetetéza v tighten 

nya v defecate 

nyakaura v kick the limbs 
nyakura v kick, stretch a limb 
nyàmà n meat 9 

nyámbé n god 1a 

kà-nyàndi n fishing net 12,13 
tu-nyandi 

nyanganisa v whobble (tr.) 
nyàngànà v whobble (intr.) 


nyangu n beans 10 
ká-'nyángwé-nyàngwé n tree 
(Mundulea sericea) 12,13 

tá- nyángwényáng we 

nyànsà v blame, accuse 

nyánsirizà v be ignorant 

nyatéra n sandal 5,6 mà-nyàférà 
nyáti n buffaloe 1a,2 bà-nyáti 

nyaya v scratch 

nyàzi n lover 9,6/2 ma-nyazi ~ 
ba-nyazi Lozi 

nyèèrwav become angry 

nyéézà v annoy, anger 

nyèhèrèra v be sad 

ci-nyémbérè n barbary fig (Opuntia 
ficus-indica) 7,8 zì-nyémbêrè 

nyênđà n visitor la,2 bà-nyêndà 
nyéngètèka v be unstable, wobbly 
nyéngwa v be nauseous 

nyénsá v defeat 

nyényètèza v warn 

nyérérà v hang from, dangle 

nyina n mother 1a,2 bà-nyinà 
nyinaktrwè n his grandmother 1a,2 
bà-nyìnàkúrwè 

nyinàkứ rwétù n our grandmother 
1a,2 bà- nyìnàkứ rwétù 

nyinyáni n earrings 

nyírü n tigerfish sp. 

nyokokuro n your grandmother 1a,2 
bà-nyökòkúrò 

nyona v have heartburn 

nyongama v bend sideways (intr.) 
nyòngèka v bend (tr.) 

nyônkèà v breastfeed (intr.) 
nyónkèsà ~ nyônsà v breastfeed (tr.) 
nyonona v twist 

ci-nyóró n plant remains or rubbish in 
the fields which needs to be removed 


before cultivating 7,8 zì-nyôrò 

nyótà n thirst 9 

nyukaura v uproot, pull out 
nyukura v uproot 

nyâmbù n wildebeest la,2 bà-nyâmbù 
ka-nyundwè n small stone, pebble 
12,13 tu-nyundwe 

nyùngà v shake 

nyunganyunga v shake repeatedly 
ci-nyüngérà n food, put ina 
container with water which needs to 
be shaken before eating 7 

nywa v drink 

nywinina v drink incessively 
mu-nzin village 3,4 mi-nzi 

rü-nzi n fly 11 

nziké n single, unmarried 1a,2 
bà-nziké 

mii-'nziirèn shadow, malaria 3,4 
mi-'nztiré 

nlàmbükà v burst (of a mukusi pod) 
nlambira nküsi n mukusi seed; 
hundred dollars 5,6 mà-nlàmbùrà 
nkusi 

nlampa v suck (even though there is 
no milk); be flat (of stomach) 
nlampaura v go from one breast to 
another when the milk is finished 
rú-'nlánlà n sedge-leaf (Kilyinga alba) 
11 

nlàngi n resin 5/9 

nlánkà v shell groundnuts 
nlánkümünà v take maize off a cob 
nlárànlàsà v rummage noisily 
mu-nlawa n tree (Rhus tenuinervis) 
3,4 mi-nlawa 

nlínlà n fruit of the wild date palm 
9,10 niínlà 

nlómpáà v taste by sucking one's finger 
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nlóndórà v take a fingerful of sth. 
nlongomona v hollow out 

rü-nlóré n toe 11 

nlûmà v suck blood (as treatment for 
pain, a snake bite, or a curse; same as 
shüwikd) 

nlònzòròka v be thread-like, 
stretching (like ocra) 

nlórézà n resin 5/9 

nlüámáré n fruit sp. 5,6 mà-nlúmàrè 
nlümàündà v uproot 

nlüáméntà v kiss 

nlumpama v be planted (of a pole) 
nlümpikà v plant (a pole) 
nlámpwáàmdà v fall in water (of an 
inanimate object) 

nlümpwí id ideophone of falling in 
water 

nlümündà v pull out, uproot 

ci-nlünà n grasshopper sp. 7,8 
zi-nlünà 

mú-nlùryà ~ 

mú- niúryà n lizard 3,4 mí-nlùryà ~ 
mí-'nláryà type of lizard in ZF; generic 
word for lizard in NF 

cì-nlâshù n sore 7,8 zi-nlüshü 
nlampwiza v say a click as insult 
m-6fu n blind person 1,2 b-ófü 
ng-òman drum (musical instrument) 
9,6 ma-oma 

omba v play (an instrument) 
ombara v be quiet, calm 

ond v snore 

òndè n waterlily (Nymphea nouchali) 
5,6 má-óndé 

m-6ndo n shrub (Bauhinia petersiana) 
3,4 mì-ôndò 

ci-ongo n storage 7,8 zi-ongo 
rii-òngòra n backbone 11,10 ng-òngòra 
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óngòzà v shout 

mu-ono n snoring 3 

onzonoka v stretch 

ora v can, be able to 

òrèsèka v be necessary 

c-óró n rubbish 8 zì-côrò 

m-òya n wind 3,4 

r-ózi n plant (used as rope) 11,10 nyózi 
b-ózyà n feathers 14 

m-òzyò n heart 3,4 mi-òzyò 

‘paka v carry in a sling on the back 
ci-pakò n bead 7,8 zi-pakò 

m-pakwa n cloth used to carry a baby 
9,10 m-pâkwà 

m-pama n slap 9,6 mà-mpàmà 
m-pampa n forked stick 9,10 
m-pampa 

pana v put on a yoke 

panga v do, make, repair 
pángàhàrà v happen 

papaura v divide a dead animal into 
pieces 

para v fail, refuse 

parisa n flower 5,6 mà-pàrìsà Lozi 
patama v lie on stomach, be flat Lozi 
pátéhà v be busy Lozi 

ci-pátérà n hospital 7,8 zi-pátérà Lozi 
ci-patu n duck 7,8 zi-patu Lozi 
ci-pau n wild animal 7,8 zi-pau 
m-péhò n cold; malaria 9 

pékà n honeycomb 5,6 md-péka 
pèndav paint 

m-péné n goat 9,10 m-pênè 
ka-pénta n Lake Tanganyika sardine 
12,13 tu-pénta 

ci-pèpa n paper 7,6 má-pépà English 
m-pérémpéré n butterfly 9,10 
m-pérèmpérè 

pèrèsa n horse 5,6 mà-pèrèsà Lozi 


ka-péru n pail 12,13 tù-pêrù English 
picuka v escape, dodge 

kà-píkíri n nail 12,13/8 zi-pikiri ~ 
tu-pikiri Afrikaans 

m-poho n bull 9,6 mà-pòhò 

pómpi n pump, tap 9/5,6 ma-pòmpi 
English 

pomporoka v become deflated 
ci-pónci n sponge 7,8 zi-pónci 
m-pònđà n spear 9,6 mà-mpònđà 
popoka v pop 

poroka v have diarrhea 

pòtà v visit 

m-pümpo n food for on the road 9 
pumura v be on holiday, rest Lozi 
pündà v doubt, guess 

m-pükà n bee 9,10 m-pükà 
^m-pündü n sandpaper raisin bush 
9,10 “ “m-púndù 

ci-pürà n chair 7,8 zì-púrà Lozi 
kà-púrà n stool 12,13 tù-púrà Lozi 
m-purani n plan 9,6 mà-pùrânì 
English 


pürü n ox 5,6 ma-puru Lozi 


ci-párüpüri n deaf and dumb person 


7,8 zi-purupuru 

kà-pütürà n short trousers 12,13 
tu-putura Lozi 

mù-pùzò n gift 3,4 mi-puzò Lozi 
m-puzo n question 9,10 
pwacauka v be broken (everything) 
pwàcànrà v break everything 
pwácükà v break (intr.) 
pwácürà v break (tr.) 

mu-ra n intestine 3,4 mì-rà 
raand v say goodbye 
rabbunuka v stretch (of rubber) 
ci-rábi n wound 7,8 zi-rábi 


ci-rabo n paddle, punting pole 7,8 
zì-ràbò 

cì-ráhà n trap 7.8 zì-ráhà 

raha v kick 

mu-raho n law 3,4 mi-raho Lozi 
ci-raho n paddle 7,8 zì-ràhò 
mù-râkà n kraal 3,4 mi-raka Lozi 
rákàtà n gill; plural: uvula 5,6 
ma-rakata 

ci-rama n part 7,8 zi-rama 

rá mátwà n devil's claw 56 

mà-rá mátwà 

râmbà v plaster a mud wall 

rambo n pit 

ràmbürürà v smoothen a wall after 
applying plaster 

mù-rámủ n stick 3,4 mi-ramu 
mu-ramu n sibling in law 1,2 ba-ramu 
Lozi 

ci-randabèrè n secondborn 7 
randata v follow (tracks) 
mi-randi n fine 3,4 mi-randu 
rángü n Mozambique cherry orange 
(Citropsis daweana) 5,6 mà-rângù 
mü-ràngi n bell 3,4 mi-rangu 
bu-ranzabi n sleeping uneasily 14 
bü-rànzi n ants 14 

rapa n fence, courtyard 5,6 md-rapa 
Lozi 

rápèrà v pray 

mú-ràrà n leftovers 3,4 mí-ràrà 
râ:rà v sleep, lie down 
mù-ráràmbindà n milky way 3 
rii-rarin palm tree 11 

rá:rikà v lay down (tr.) 

rarira v eat dinner 

rárirà v sleep close to a sick person 
mü-ráriró n dinner 3 

mà-rârò n room 6 
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ràtèrà v follow a plough, sowing 
rayisin rice 9 English 

bü-ré: n length 14 

réhà v become tall 

rékà v leave (s.o.) 

rèm v be heavy 

rémana v become injured 
rémékà v injure (tr.) 

bu-rémi n weight 14 

rému adj heavy 

rémuha v discover 

rénda v go very high 

réndeéra v flee from 

rénga v hurt (in bones); be beaten, 
thunder 

rérà v feed 

mü-réri n animal breeder 1,2 bà-réri 
mü-réró n plan 3,4 mi-rérò 

ré:sà v prolong 

ré:tà v bring; give birth (humans) 
mü-ré:tisi n midwife 1,2 bà-ré:tisi 
ré:tiwa ~ ré:twà v be born (humans) 
ci-réyi n sledge 7,8 zi-réyi 

ci-rézu n cheek 7,8 zi-rézu 

ci:-rin puff-adder 7,8 zi:-ri 

rihà v pay 

riha v pretend to be important 
rikà v try 

ríkükà v hiccup 

kà-ríkürikü n hiccup 12,13 tu-rikuriku 
rü-rímà n bat 11,13/2 tu-rima ~ 
ba-rurima 

rimav farm 

ci-rimba n lamellophone, thumb 
piano 7,8 zi-rimba 

rimbauza v not pay attention; be 
ignorant 

mu-rimburimbu n ignorance 3 
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rimburura v discover, figure out, 
prove wrong 

rü-rimi n tongue 11,6/10 mà-rimi ~ 
n-dimi 

mii-rimin farmer 1,2 ba-rimi 
ci-rimo n season, year 7,8 zi-rimo 
rìnđà v wait 

rinéka v dance on tiptoes with the 
stomach held in 

mii-ringa n thunder 3,4 mi-ríngà 
rirà v cry, mourn 

muü-riri n mourner 1,2 ba-riri 
mii-rirò n fire 3 

ka-riròrirò n plant sp. 12,13 tu-riroriro 
risa v feed 

mü-rísáni n herder 1,2 bà-rísáni 
rísikà v feed 

rísükà v have breakfast 
mii-risikò n breakfast 3 
risungamina v look down 
rítàbirirà v ignore advice 

ríümà v be quiet 

mu-rivu n windpipe 3,4 mì-rívù 
rivwanga v put on a chitenge 
rivwangurura v take off a chitenge 
rù-riyà n taro (Colocasia esculenta) 
11,10 n-diya 

ríhéhà v be late 

mà-rŸzíkò n hiding place 6 
rizinga v twist (like a vine) 
rizingdiza v wrap oneself around 
mü-rízingé n vine 3 

rí:zyà v climb 

rizyuminina v ignore; be 
unconscious 

rízyüminizà v pretend to be 
unconscious, be ignorant; keep quiet 
bú-rò n sleeping place 14,6 má-ró 


mü-róbà n young male, teen 1,2 
bà-róbà 

ròbèrà v capsize; eat fast 

róbórà v pay dowry 

mà-ròhà n blood 

ci-ròmbòra n elephant's trunk 7 
mu-romo n mouth, plural: lips 3,4 
mi-romo 

ronda v be slow 

ka-ròndòròndwè n beetle sp. 12,13 
tù-ròndòròndwè 

mù-rôngà n seasonal stream 3,4 
mi-róngà 

ròngà v load 

kà-rôngò n three-legged cooking pot 
12,13 fù-rôngò 

rongora v offload 

rónzórórá v compare 

mü-rórà n soap 3,4 mi-rora 
mü-róri n whistling 3,4 mi-róri 
róró n custard apple (Annona 
stenophylla) 5,6 mà-rôrò 

ró:tà v dream 

ci-ró:tó n dream, the topic of the 
dream 7,8 zì-rô:†ò 

bü-rótü n goodness, beauty 14 
rótü adj good, beautiful 

rótühà v be exciting, nice 

rowa v perform witchcraft 

bu-rozi n witchcraft 14 

mu-rozin witch, sorcerer 1,2 bd-rozi 
rübà v not recognize; mix 

bü-rübi n brain 14 

rükà v braid, sew (with machine) 
rükà v vomit 

rükisà v repair 

rüküngweé n snake; black mamba 12,2 
bà-rùkúngwè 

rukurura v divorce 


bu-rukwè n long trousers 14,6 
máà-rükwé Afrikaans, via Lozi 
cì-râmbà n ghost 7,8 zì-râmbà 
mu-rumburumbu n robber fish 3,4 
mì-rúmbùrùmbù 

mu-rumeého v horn used to suck 
blood 3,4 mi-rumého (same as 
mü-sháüwi) 

rumo n bullet 5,6 mà-rúmò 
mu-rumo n sound 3,4 mi-rumo 
rumuka v go/come down 

ründü n mountain 5,6 ma-rundu 
rúngàrùngà v disturb (with noise) 
rungauza v make noise 
rúngàwizà v disturb (s.o.) 
bu-rungu n beads 14 

rüngwé n morning star 9 

mu-ruo n mother/daughter-in-law 1,2 
ba-ruo 

rupuka v arrive 

rura v be bitter 

kà-rürérüré n plant sp. 12,13 
tü-rürérüré 

rüri n dust 5,6 ma-ruri 

bù-rùrù n bitterness 14 

rütà v teach Lozi 

mu-ruti n teacher 1,6 mà-rútì Lozi 
rüvükà v stare 

bù-rúwàrúwà n centella (Centella 
asiatica) 14 

ma-ruwo n village of one's in-laws 6 
rwà v fight 

rwara v become sick 

ci-rwarantu v disease 7 

rwarika v take care of a sick person 
ma-rwa'rira n sickness 6 
ci-rwári n disease 7,8 zi-rwaru 
rwárükà v get better 

rwérà v watch 
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mü-rwéré n sick person 1,2 ba-rwèrè 
rwêzyà n taboo 9,6 mà-rwêzyà 
mü-rwi n fighter 1,2 bà-rwì 

'ryà v eat 

ka-ryabacani n flower (Pelargonium 
tomentosum) 12,13 tu-ryabacani 
bù-ryáhò n like that 14 

ryanganisa v disturb, trouble 

ryata v step on 

ryénkwèta v bribe 

ryôwà v be sweet 

mù-sâ ~ mú-sà n thief 1,2 bà-sá 

‘sav dig 

n-sabata n Saturday 9,10 n-sábátà 
saka n bag 5,6 mà-sákà Afrikaans, via 
Lozi 

samba n tea 5,6 mà-sàmbà 

n-sandò n hammer 9,6/10 ma-nsandò 
~ n-sandò 

ci-sandurè n turned language 
(metathesis) 7 

sani n hard grains left after pounding 
9,6 ma-sani 

sanza v wash 

sàrùtó mbórwà n tree (Combretum 
mossambicense) la 

bu-sawana n lie 14 

ka-sè n cat 12,13 tü-sé 

sébézà v work 

mü-sébézi n work, job 3,4 mi-sébézi 
Lozi 

séfà v sieve Lozi 

séhèka v suffer 

ka-sèka n bracelet 12,13 tu-séka 
séka v put on (ring, bangle, cap, etc) 
n-séké n female chicken 9,10 n-séké 
sépà v trust, hope Lozi 

sẻpàhàrà v be honest, important 
sépisd v promise Lozi 
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n-sépò n hope 9 Lozi 

sèsi n bullfrog 5,6 md-sési 

mii-sètò n border 3,4 mi-sètò 

ru-séza n fruit sp, grows underground 
11,10 n-séza 

shabura v cut down 

sháhikà v cook (relish) 

shaka v love, like, want, look for 
shakahara v be necessary 
shakashaka v look for 
mu-shakashèra n tree (Albizia 
versicolor, Bobgunnia 
madagascariensis) 3,4 mì-shàkàshèrà 
shakisisa v investigate 

shama v make strips of dried meat 
ci-shá' mátwà n sickness involving 
nausea 7 

shamba v swim, bathe 

shambana v play in water 
cì-shàmbàngò n place to play around 
in the water 7,8 zi-shambango 
shàmbérérà v pray; dance in 
celebration of s.o. who has been away 
for a long time 

ci-shambiro n bathroom 7 
shampura v deny 

mi-shamii n medicine 3,4 mi-shamu 
ci-shamii n tree; stick 7,8 zi-shamu 
mi-shana n back 3,4 mì-shânà 
shándà v suffer 

shandò n suffering 5,6 md-shando 
shàngànà v meet 

rü-shá' ngán n plant (Salsola aphylla) 
11 

ma-shanganjira n crossroads 6 
shangashanga v contribute (money) 
shángànrà v contribute (money) 
shànshà n shoulder 5,6 mà-shànshà 
sharangara v scatter 


sharura v take out rotten groundnuts 
from good ones 

shasha n mat 5,6 mà-shâshà 

shébà v sieve 

bü-shébé n gossip 14 

shèbèka v gossip 

shèha n joke 5 

shèka v laugh 

shèkashèka v laugh often 

shéké n sand (in the bush) 5 
shékèshékè n sand 5 

mu-shémi n parent 1,2 ba-shèmi 
shémpèka v shoulder a load 
mù-shêmpù n load 3 

shémpura v walk with a load on 
one’s shoulders 

shémuna v carry a child on one's 
shoulders 

shéndama v recline 

shéndékà v put into a leaning 
position 

shèndèkèra v joke, mock 

shéné n worm 5,6 ma-shènè 
shènga n liver 5,6 mà-shèngà 
shénga v sharpen 

shéngeka v veer off course 
mü-shéngérà n sharp tip 3,4 
mì-shèngèrà 

mu-shére n friend 1,2 ba-shéré 
shésha v marry (of a man) 
shéshwa ~ 

shéshiwa v be married (of a woman) 
bü-shéshézi n village of one’s in-laws 
14 

mà-shêshwà n marriage 6 
ci-shéwo n tree (Boscia albitrunca) 7,8 
zi-shéwo 

ci-shin country, world 7,8 zi-shi 
shiba v whistle 


bü-shibi n tree (Berchemia zeyheri) 
14,6 ma-shibi 

rü-'shíkà n African Mangosteen 
(Garcinia livingstonei) 11,10 n-shíkà 
shíká'nkózé n falcon 1a,2 
bà-shíká nkózè 

shikarimbirè n kite 1a,2 
ba-shikarimbiré 

shimba v carry a baby on the shoulder 
shimulopwe n fish sp. 1a,2 
ba-shimulopwe 

mu-shinja n soup 3 

shinjà v harvest 

shínténgwé n red-winged starling 
la,2 bà-shínténgwè 

shírirà v desire 

shírübümbirà n mud wasp 1a,2 
ba-shirubumbira 

shíryà n other side 5 

sho n bow 5,6 ma-sho 
mu-shobéngwa n tree (Acacia 
sieberiana/hebeclada) 3,4 
mi-shébéng wa 

ci-shobo n language 7,4 mi-shobo 
mu-shobo n tribe, kind, type 3,4 
mi-shobo Lozi 

shoha v lose weight; throw away 
shòka v fall (rain) 

ma-shokera n falling 6 
bü-shó'máni n bad luck 14 
shômbò n cassava leaves 1a 
shompa v stab, spear 

shonga v talk about s.o. who is not 
there, tattle 

ci-shóngoó n bullet cartridge 7,8 
zi-shongo 

shónjà v shoot, throw 

mü-shónji n hunter 1,2 bà-shónji 
shórà v produce a click in offense 
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ru-shosho n shin 11,10 n-shosho 
shoshota v whisper 

shótàükà v jump up and down 
ka-shoto n fish-hook 12,13 tu-shoto 
shótòkà v cross, jump 

mù-shú n urine 3,4 mì-shú 

shuba v urinate 

cì-shùkà n rooftop 7,8 zi-shuka 
n-shüki n hair 10 

shima v bite 

ci-shümi n biting insect 7,8 zi-shümi 
shúminà v tie 

shümininà v be engaged 

shumpura v shout 

shümuünükaà v be interesting; become 
untied; give birth (euphemism); feel 
better 

shimununa v untie 
mü-shünduükiré n lizard 3,4 
mi-shündükiré ZF 

shündürükütü n water rat 5,6 
ma-shundurukutu 

shúngùrà v distrust 

cì-shângwà n African cabbage 
(Cleome gynandra) 7,8 zì-shôngwà 
shunsha v shrug 

ci-shiinshu n burnt grass remains 7,8 
zi-shünshü 

shiinu adv today 

ka-shuru (ZF) ~ 

ka-shurwe (NF) n rabbit 12,13 tu-shuru 
~ tù-shùrwè 

shütà v fish (with hook) 

ka-shuto n fishing hook 12,13 tu-shuto 
shtiwa v understand, hear, feel 
mü-shüwi n horn used to suck blood 
3,4 mi-shü'wi (same as mü-rümého) 
shüwikà v suck blood (same as 
nlümàd) 
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shuwisisa v understand 

n-sh wâ n termite 9,10 n-shwá 
shwahura v console; be disappointed, 
give up 

mü-shwáti n sugar cane 3,4 mi-shwáti 
shwátirà v whip 

shwènà v become tired 

shwènuniika v become rested 

bá:-si n smoke 14 

si-bbwé n jackal 1a,2 bd-sibbwé 

siha v be dark, black 

sikà v light 

mu-sika n market 3,4 mì-sìkà 

siktò n earring 5,6 má-sikío 

ci-siki síkì n tree stump 7,8 zi-siki'siki 
sikónó n type of roasted food 5,6 
mà-sìkónò 

ma-siku n night 6 

ma-sikusiku n morning 6 

“siman well 5,6 ma-'simd 

sina v wrestle 

ka-sindè n bracelet, made of beads or 
ivory 12,13 tu-sindè 

muü-sindé n Indian finger millet 3 
síndikizà v escort 

rù-singà n vein 11,10 n-singa 

singa v paint 

singaba v apply oil on one’s skin 
sinkà v patch 

sintà v pour 

sinyà v destroy Lozi 

“sínzè n snot 9,6 má-'sínzà 

ci-sinzi n termite 7,8 zi-sinzi 
ci-si'nzina n heel 7,8 zi-sínzínà 
mü-sípíri n journey 3,4 mi-sipiri Lozi 
sírà n piece of cloth 5,6 má-sírà 
mà-sirà n dirt 6 

sirà v grind; cross a river 


ci-siriso n upper grinding stone 7,8 
zi-sirisó 

bù-sirù n stupidity 14 

mu-siru n stupid person 1,2 ba-siru 
mu-siru n tree (Acacia ataxantha) 3,4 
mi-siru 

siruha v be stupid 

ru-siwu n reed (Cyperus fulgens) 11,10 
n-siwu 

siya v leave, drop 

siyabarira n black mamba 5,6 
ma-siyabarira 

ka-siyè n forehead wrinkle 12,13 
tù-siyè 

rü-sí'yízà n darkness before rain 11 
ru-siyo n kidney 11,10 n-siyo 

bu-so n front 14 

sókòròrà ~ 

sokorora v feel heartburn 
mü-sókwáni n stirring stick 3,4 
mi-sókwáni Lozi 

sondaika v point (to multiple things); 
wag finger at s.o. 

sóndékà v point (to one thing) 
n-sònga n needle 9,6 md-nsonga 
ci-songo n kind of disease 7,8 zì-sóngò 
sónsónisá v search around 
bu-sorosoro n tree (Abrus precatorius) 
14 

sòsèra v poke (a fire) 

ci-sóti n woollen hat 7,8 zi-soti 

sózü n grass 5 

bù-sù n flour 14 

mu-sun acacia (Acacia tortilis) 3,4 
mi-su 

ka-stiba n dish 12,13 tù-sôbà 

sübirà v be red 

sühà v spit 

sâkà v disembark, climb down 


suka v soften (a skin) 

sukura v doze 

sukurura v report, tell 

sûmà v sew 

rú-'súmà n jackalberry (Diospyros 
mespiliformis) 11,10 n-súmà 
bù-sâmbà n pregnancy 14 
mù-sâmbà n pregnant woman 1,2 
ba-stimba 

sumbara v be pregnant 

súmbàzà v impregnate 

sámbi n Marsh cane-rat 5,6 mà-sümbi 
sumbika v impregnate 

sumika v burn 

mu-sumo n big pole (for houses) 3,4 
mi-sumo Lozi 

sumuna v report 

sumwina v explain, tell 

stina v love (romantically) 

stinda v show 

n-súnđà n week 9,6 ma-nsunda 
Afrikaans 

n-stindé n bush (Baphia massaiensis) 9 
mii-stingan belt 3,4 mì-sôngà 
sungama v bow the head 

sunsa v dip porridge in relish 
bu-sunso n relish 14,6 mà-sünsó 
mu-stinsu n front part of lower leg 3,4 
mì-sânsù 

mu-sira n bushwillow 3,4 mi-sárà 
ci-surirambizyi n green stink bug 7,8 
zi-surirambizyi 

surumuka v descend 

n-surumiikò n downward slope 9 
sâsà v put down (when carrying sth.), 
drop 

stitu n chaff 5 

mii-swa n small rope (for making 
mats) 3,4 mi-swa 
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swaba v be ashamed 

ma-swabi n death; shame 6 
swanav be the same Lozi 
'swáànérà v must 

swaya v sharpen 

‘n-swin fish 9,10 n-swi 

mü-switi n magic guarri (Euclea 
divinorum) 3,4 mi-switi 

bü-tà n bow 14,6 má-tà 

'tà v say 

rù-tâ: n crack 11 

‘taba v answer 

taba v become happy 

n-tâbà n case 9,10 n-tâbà 

n-táúrò n headveil 9,10 n-táúrò 
cì-tàbàmàhúrè n plant (Gunnera 
perpensa) 7,8 zì-tàbàmàhúrè 
mü-tábi n branch 3,4 mi-tabi 
tabisa v be interesting, exciting 
tafuna v chew, graze 
mii-tafunanjòvu n acacia sp, with 
thorns 3,4 mi-tafunanjovu 

taha v give, be generous 

tahura v divide food 

rù-tàkà n reeds 11,3 mu-taka 

tako n buttock 5,6 md-tako 
takuma v scream 

tama n cheek 5,6 mà-támà 

tamba v give herbs (as witchcraft) 
tambika v give 

támbürà v receive 

tànànà n tree (Croton megalobotrys) 
5,6 ma-tanana 

tándà v chase 

tándàbàrà v stretch legs while sitting 
tandabika v make s.o. stretch his/her 
legs 

tângà v start 

rü-tàngà n pumpkin stem 11 
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n-tàngà n pumpkin seeds 10 
tanganyambè n calabash 5,6 
mà-tángányàmbè 

tàngàràrà v rejoice 

tangaura v provoke 

tangisa v start 

tángizà v walk in front of s.o., lead 
rù-tângo ~ tangò n story, proverb 
11/5,6 ma-tango 

tangura v tell a story 

cì-tántà n hill 7,8 zi-tántà 

tàntà v overtake, pass 

ká-tànzi adv first 

cì-tàpà n garden at the river or 
floodplain 7,8 zi-tapa 

tàpà n mud 5 

tâpà v take forcibly, against s.o.s will 
mìù-tàrà n footprint 3,4 mì-tàrà 
tarauka v go step by step 

ci-táré n tool; piece of iron 7,8 zi-táré 
bü-tári n wisdom 14 

taruka v take a step 

tárùsà v explain 

tata n father la,2 bà-tátà 
tàtámwáncé n paternal uncle 1a,2 
bà-tàtámwâncè 

tàtánkázi n paternal aunt 1a,2 
bà-tàtánkâzì 

tàtérà v cock a gun 

tátikà v start (intr.) 

bu-tatu n third 14 

taturura v take out stitches 

tátwé num three 

rü-táyà n walking stick 11,13 tu-taya 
má-té n saliva 6 

rú-tè n saliva gland 11,6 ma-tè 
mii-tébè n reed (Typha capensis) 3,4 
mì-tébè 

tèèna v limp 


têkà v fetch 

téké adj fresh 

témà v chop 

témà adv maybe 

kà-témü n axe 12,13 tu-tému 
mu-témwa n forest 3,4 mi-témwa 
tènđà v do, make 

téndahara v happen 

ci-téndántü n (human) action 7 
téndè n foot, leg, footprint 5,6 
mà-têndè 

ci-téndo n action 7 

ka-ténè n calabash 12,13 tu-téné 
kà-tênè n otter 12,13 tà-téné 

tèngà v be dissatisfied (with what you 
are given) 

téngama v bend (intr.) 

téngékà v bend (tr.) 

tèngènà v carry on the head 
ka-téntèrè n xiphoid 12 
mu-tépwerere n thin porridge (with 
sugar and/or sour milk) 3 

térà v pay tax 

térérà v be soft, slippery 

térézà - téézà v listen 

n-tètè n kingfisher 9,6 mà-ntéte 
n-tétè zikázi n yellow berries sp. 10 
n-tétè zirümé n red berries sp. 10 
téyà v trap 

tikà v roll/fall out of 

timbà v push 

timbikà v send 

tina v press, push 

ci-tina n brick 7,8 zi-tínà 
tishümükà v sneeze 

tỉ:yà v be afraid 

tíyizà v be fearsome, dangerous, scare 
S.O. 

mù-tóbò n bushwillow 3,4 mì-tóbò 


toboha v console 

tokwahara v pass away 
ma-tòkwani n cannabis 6 

toma v charge dowry; pull apart/taut; 
sentence 

ci-tómbó n wound 7,8 zi-tòmbò Lozi 
mü-tómbwé n tobacco; cigarette 3 
tombwérà v weed 

tòmèsav give s.o. meat 

tompora v uproot 

tóndà v look, watch 

tóndérérà v stare 

tóndésà v look carefully 

tôngà v become sick, complain about 
feeling sick, groan 

tongama v kneel 

tongauka v complain 

tòngèkà v bend one's knees; lean on 
an elbow 

ma-tongéra n illness 6 

tongo n deserted village 5/9,6 
ma-tongo 

tóntórà v be cold; be calm, quiet 
tô:rà v pick up 

tó:ràtò:rà v pick, gather 

tóré adj soft, easy 

ci-tóré n female cow 7,8 zi-tóré 
tóréhà v become soft 

toroka v translate, explain 

tòyà v hate 

mii-tòya n tree (Ficus burkei) 3,4 
mi-tóyà 

tuba v be white 

tubisa v make white 

tükà v insult 

n-tukèrò n responsibility, right 9,10 
n-tùkèrò 

mà-tükà n insults 6 

bü-tükü n disease 14 
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tùkùsà v warm up (tr.) 

mù-tú kútà n heat 3,4 mì-tú kútà 
tú kútà n dirt 5 

tùkùtà v become warm 
ci-tukutuku n sweat 7 

tümà v send 

n-tumbu n calf (of the leg) 9,10 
n-tumbu 

ru-tumbu n back of calve 11,10 
n-tumbu 

tumbuka v burn (intr.) 

tumbura v cut and gut a fish 
tumbtirwa n roasted scone 5,6 
ma-tumbirwa 

tumbusa v light, burn (tr.) 
túmikà v send 

tuminiza v send 

tumpa v sprout (of wild plants) 
tumpika v poison (a pot) 
tumpura v fish with a net; take meat 
from a pot on the fire 
tumpwama v plunge 

tumpwika v put sth. in water 
cì-tân dù n flat open basket 7,8 
zi-tindu 

tângà v take fire to one's own 
fireplace 

ci-tiingu n canopy 7,8 zi-tüngü 
tüngürürà v hit (while shooting) 
rü-tüngwézi n star 11,10 n-tiingwèzi 
ka-tiiò n spoon 12,13 ti-tiò 
ci-tupu n corpse 7,8 zi-tupu Lozi 
tira v land 

túrùkà v burst 

túrùrà v pierce 

tùsà v help; cure 

n-tuso n help 9 

mü-tütàbóni n blind person 1,2 
bà-tütàbóni 
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tutuma v shiver 

cì-tâwà n roof 7,8 zi-tüwd 

'twà v pound 

twamika v succeed; be spot on, be 
exactly right 

twârà v bring 

'twé n ash 5 

mü-twi n head 3,4 mí-twi 

kü-twi ~ twin ear 15/5,6 má-twi 
ng-ubo n blanket 9,10/6 n-gubo ~ 
mà-hùbò 

c-ângù n bird sp., red tail 7,8 z-üngü 
ürà v buy 

ürikà v name 

ürisá v sell 

ng-ürisó n profit; sales 9 

cì-ùrủ n anthill, mud 7,8 zi-tiru 
kü-ürü n leg 15,6 mà-ùrù 

uruka v fly 

urusa v blow away (tr.), winnow 
titwana n small pole 5,6 ma-titwand 
miizya n character 3,4 my-ôzyà 

vù n wasp 5,6 mà-và 

‘vu n sand, soil, land 5 

vükümà v throw 

vükütà v blow on the fire 

vumo n stomach 5,6 mà-vàmò 
vunga v fold 

vüngürürà v unfold 

vurumata v close one's eyes 
vürürà v winnow 

rü-vá'támó n lower part of stomach 11 
vwikà v cover 

vwikürà v uncover 

wa n field 5,6 md-wa 

‘wa (ZF) ~ “ha (NF) v give 
ci-wakaka n horned melon (Cucumis 
metuliferus) 7,8 zi-wakaka 

wanda v find 


wandharav be found 

wanisika v be found 

ru-wawa n jackal 11,2 bà-wâwà 
waya v fish with a spear 

mu-wayo n arrow, spear 3,4 mi-wayo 
Lozi 

wèzà v add 

wirü n sky 5 

wízyù n baobab 5,6 mà-wízyù 
wongoro n millipede 14,6 mà-óngòrò 
và v go 

yabura v take meat from a plate 
cí-ydisi n killer 7 

yâmbà n hoe 5,6 mà-yâmbà 

yamba v fish 

yanga v pick fruit 

ci-yàngà n cripple (from birth) 7,8 
zi-yanga 

ci-yango n fruit 7,8 zi-yango 
yashimisa v sneeze 

ka-yavu n piece of meat 12,13 tu-yavu 
‘yaad v kill 

ci-yazi n traitor 7,8 zi-yazi 

iyé con that, so that 

yèca ~ yòcà v roast (in ash) 
ma-yémò n nature, characteristics 6 
yènda v go, walk, travel 

yèndàùrà v walk around 
bu-yéndaozi n walking too much 14 
yèndayènda v continue walking; 
walk back and forth 

yèndèsa v guide 

rü-yéndó n journey 11 
mü-yé'nzángü n my friend 1,2 
bà-yé nzángü 

mu-yénzé: n his/her friend 1,2 
bà-yénzé: 


mü-yénzó: n your friend 1,2 bà-yénzô: 


yèrèka v try, taste 


ma-yikuto n feelings 6 

mà-yìrà n sorghum 6 

yurumika v pile up 

zànà v play (a game), joke, dance 
zando n fishing trap made out of reed 
9,10 zando 

ci-zano n game 7,8 zi-zano 

zara v give birth (animals) 
n-zási n sparks 10 

zásimità v sneeze 

zékà v appear in court 

mü-zékoó v court hearing 

zérà ~ zérérà v hang, dangle 
zérikà v faint 

zézà v carry in the hand 

zézà v think, plan 

mà-tüzi n excrement 6 

ziba n lake 5,6 mà-zìbà 

zibara v forget 

n-zibísó n notice 9 

zíizà v imitate 

zi:kà v hide, bury 

ziko n hearth, nuclear family 5 
zima v turn off, extinguish 
zimbà v swell, hit 

zimbauka v walk in circles, keep 
walking around 

zimbika v cause to swell 
zimbuka v go around 
zímbürükà v walk around, surround; 
smuggle 

zimburusa v smuggle; spin (tr.) 
zimbusa v bring sth. around 
zimisa v extinguish 

mu-zimu n spirit 3,4 mi-zimu 
zinà n name 5,6 má-zinà 

zinga v twist 

zíngàizà v tie around 

mu-zio n load 3,4 mi-zio 
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ziza v obey an instruction 

ci-zo n tradition, traditional 7,8 zi-zo 
zokauka v turn around, toss and turn 
while sleeping; be unreliable 

zo:ka v turn around (intr.) 

zo:ra v turn around (tr.) 

n-zózi n (process of) dreaming 9 
ci-zübà n chest 7,8 zì-zúbà 

zübirirà v put the first flour into a pot 
of boiling water to make porridge 
zubuka v ford 

zubura v take food from a boiling pot 
zühà v pole (a boat) 

zükàükà v move around (of food in a 
pot) 

zukaura v stir 

zuma v hum 

mu-zumangoma n tree (Albizia 
versicolor) 3,4 mi-zumangoma 
mü-zümbi n continuous rain 3,4 
mi-zumbi 

züminà v believe, agree, accept a 
marriage proposal 

zuminiza v allow 

zuminzana v agree with/ understand 
e.a. 

züngüzüngi n tree (Kigelia africana) 
5,6 ma-zunguzungu 

bu-ztinzu n loneliness, homesickness 
14 

zúpà n wet clay 5 Lozi 

zü:rà v undress 

zurauka v miss (people) 

mu-zuzu n grass roof 3,4 mi-zuzu 
mü-züzümbi n shadow; light rain 3,4 
mi-züzümbi 

zuzunya v doubt 

zwa v come out, come from 
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mù-zwákêrà n poison (used for 
humans) 3,4 mì-zwákêrà 

zwakera v poison 

zwasa v dress (tr.) 

zwátà v dress (oneself) 

ci-zwato n bottom garment 7,8 
zi-zwato 

zwayi n salt 5 

‘zwi n knee 5,6 má-zwi 

zwisa v take out; fire 

zyabara v dress (oneself) 
ci-zyabaro n top garment 7,8 
zi-zyabaro 

zyábikà v dress s.o. 

zyabura v undress 

zya:ka v build 

mü-zyá:ki n builder 1,2 bà-zyâ:kì 
zyákünükà v be destroyed, taken 
apart 

zyákürürà v take apart (to be reused) 
zyambira v gather 

zi-zyàmbiró n gathered fruits 8 
zyanamav hang to dry (intr.) 
zyangura v harvest 

zyánikà v stretch out to dry 
rü-zyárà n fingernail, claw 11,10/6 
njârà ^ mà-zyârà 

zyarav spread a bed 

ci-zyaro n mat 7,8 zi-zyaro 
zyarura v take blankets off a bed 
mà-zyâshà n yawn 6 

zyashama v open one's mouth 
zyáwd v be denied what one expects 
zywawisa v deny s.o. what s/he 
expects 

zyéèka v put in a leaning position 
zyéndama v lean 

ci-zyi n door 7,8 zi-zyi 

zyiama v lean back, lean onto (s.o.) 


zyiba v get to know 

zyibahara v be known, famous 
mu-zyihisi n teacher 1,2 bá-zyihisi 
zyimana v stop, stand up; be pregnant 
zyimba v sing 

zi-zyimbantu n song 8 
zyimbazyimba v hum 

mu-zyimbi n singer 1,2 ba-zyimbi 
ru-zyimbo n song 11,10 n-jimbo 
zyimika v put in a standing position 
rü-zyíyi n fruit of Berchemia discolor 
1110 n-jiyi 

bu-zyiyi n tree (Berchemia discolor) 14 
zyòba n cloud 5,6 ma-zyoba 

zyoba v get lost 

zyônà v destroy, spill, waste 

zyônà adv tomorrow; yesterday 
zyonauka v get destroyed 

zyónàùrà v destroy 

zyó:tà v warm oneself by the fire 
ma-zyovu n twins 6 

zyübà n sun, day 5,6 mà-zyübà 
zyübà v peel 

zyuma v become dry 

bü-zyümi n life 14 

zyümininà v be unconscious; dry (of 
grains, wood) 

zyumisa v dry (tr.) 

zyuna v skin 


ci-zyüni n bird 7,8 zi-zyüni 
zyura v become full 

zyürü n nose; plural: nostrils 5,6 
mà-zyôrù 

zyusa v fill 

Zywi n voice, word 5,6 má-zywi 
zywizya v leak 

lamputura v dig 

lánàùnà v divide, share 

làpàùrà v destroy 

lapaika ~ lapika v put mud on a wall 
lapurura v take mud from a wall; 
dismantle 

lapura ~ làpùrùrà v tear 
làrümünà v search through s.o.s 
belongings 

lárümündà v stretch a fishing net 
lásàùkà v spark 

bu-lò: n tastelessness 14 

rü-lómà n papyrus 11 

mii-lòmbè n anus 3,4 mi-lòmbè 
lô:hà v become tasteless 

lòpòrav run fast 

lô:sà v be boring 

lütürà v bite a piece of 
tough/undercooked meat 
Iwápizà v click in anger or insult 
lóse int true 
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